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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are nearly all the Saratoga Papers of 1895. As some misapprehension 
may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Association, it 
may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association are so engaged, with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science if the 
Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish their 
papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these papers may also be published in the 
Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers for the meeting of 1895 is 
printed on pages v-vii. 


ConcorD, Mass., Nov. 11, 1895. _ 








GENERAL MEETING OF 1895. 


The General Meeting of 1895 was held in the Town Hall in 
Saratoga, beginning Monday, September 2, and closing Friday, 
September 6. 

The opening Address, on “ Zife in Cities,” was given by the 
President, F. J. Kincsspury, LL.D., of Waterbury, Ct., Monday 
evening, September 3, at 8.00 P.M. On the same evening at 9.00 
P.M. the Annual Report of the General Secretary was read, its 
title being “ Society and Socialism.” 

The Departments held sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
Department of Education. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, President G. W. 
Smit, of Trinity College, Hartford. 


10.00 A.M. A paper by CHESTER H. Hartranrt, D.D., of 
Hartford, on “ Zhe Hartford School of Sociology.” 


11.00 A.M. A Paper by Commander Caspar F. Goopricu, 
U.S.N., on “ aval Education.” 


12.00 M. A Paper by Prof. Henry FeErcuson, of Trinity 
College, on “ Oxford University.” 


8.00 P.M. An Address by President Jutius D. DREHER, of 
Roanoke College, Virginia, on “ Education in the South, its Diff- 
culties and Encouragements.” 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Depariment of Health. 


9.30 A.M. An Address by Dr. FREDERICK PETERSON, of 
New York, Chairman of the Department, on “ Zhe Craig Colony 
Sor Epileptics.” 


10.30 A.M. A Paper by Dr. L. Duncan “BULKLEy, of New 
York, “ A Plea for the Legal Control of Syphilis.” 


12.00 M. A Paper by Grace PEcKHAM Murray, M.D., of 
New York, on “ Zhe Relation of Education to the Cerebral Develop- 
ment of the Child.” 


1.00 P.M. A Paper by JoHN WINTERS BRANNAN, M.D., of 
New York City, on “ Zhe Use of Antitoxine in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Diphtheria.” 


8.00 P.M. Election of officers. 


8.30 P.M. An Address by TimotrHy MatTLock CHEESMAN, 
M.D., of Columbia College, New York, on “ Zhe Bacteria: What 
They Are, What They Do, How We Study Them” ; illustrated by 
twenty-seven lantern slides. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5s. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, 
Prof. WAYLAND. 


10.00 A.M. A Paper by Epwarp V. Rayno.ps, Esq., of 
New Haven, Conn., on “ Zhe Swiss Referendum.” 


11.30 A.M. A Conference on “ Provisions of the Amended 
Constitution of New York concerning Prison Labor,” opened by 
EUGENE SMITH, Esq., and continued by W. P. PRENTICE, of New 
York, and others. 
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8.00 P.M. A Paper by WALTER S. Locan, Esq., of New 
York, on “A Mexican Lawsuit.” 


g-15 P.M. An Address by SENOR RoMERO, of Mexico, on 
“ Mexican Affairs.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Departments of Finance and Social Economy. 


9.00 A.M. A Paper by Edward T. Potter, of Newport, on 
“* Tenement Houses.” 


9.30 A.M. Remarks on “ Zhe Silver Problems of the World,” 
by the Secretary of the Finance Department, Prof. J. W. JENKs, 
of Cornell University. 


10.00 A.M. A Conference on “ Zhe Silver Question,” opened 
by Hon. A. J. WaRNER, of Marietta, Ohio, followed by Remarks 
and Letters from Messrs. PATTERSON, of Tennessee, SHELDON, of 
Connecticut, Horr, of New Jersey, Harter, of Ohio, Hiccins, 
of Delaware, and Wooprorp and STokEs, of New York. 


4.30 P.M. A Report on “ Zrade Schools in the United States,” 
by the Secretary of the Department, JosepH Lek, Esq., of Brook- 
line. 





A Second Paper by Mr. Potter, of Newport, was read, on 
“* Open Air Teaching.” 








THE SILVER DEBATE. 


The great interest manifested in the questions of bimetallism 
and the free coinage of silver, independent of international agree- 
ment, both among the members of our Association and the Ameri- 
can people at large, as indicated by the papers read at the Sara- 
toga meeting of 1893, and in Professor Jenks’s able report of 1894, 
led the chairman of the Finance Department, the late John W. 
Carter, our lamented associate, to make arrangements for a joint 
debate on those topics this year. The example for such debates 
had been set in former years by the very successful sessions on 
the Single Tax in 1890, the Trades-unions in 1892, the Sweating 
System in 1893, and the Relief of the Unemployed in 1894. Mr. 
Carter was well fitted to arrange such a debate, from his long 
acquaintance with monetary affairs in various parts of the world 
which he had visited or to which his business and social relations 
extended ; and the Association depended with confidence on his 
selection of speakers and essayists to represent the various as- 
pects of this complicated international question. But, in the 
midst of his extensive correspondence on this subject, Mr. Carter 
was stopped by his sudden accidental death; and it was left for 
others to complete the arrangement imperfectly. 

Nevertheless, in the ability of the distinguished debaters and 
the fulness with which the arguments are presented, so far as the 
United States alone are concerned, on the single topic of Free 
Coinage (which was that selected by Mr. Carter in the winter and 
spring of 1895 as most suitable for discussion), the debate, as 
here reported, leaves little to be desired. We had hoped, how- 
ever, to obtain essays from able financiers or statesmen in foreign 
countries, of which the death of Mr. Carter or the changed aspect 
of international relations now deprives us. The course of political 
discussion in our own country, also, since the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury last spring undertook to convince the 
communities at the South, which had specially favored free silver 
coinage, that the interests of the nation would not allow it, has 
been so different from the tone of 1894, that interest in the re- 
stricted subject of bimetallism without international agreement 
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has already considerably abated. The increasing prosperity of 
the country, discounting some of the arguments drawn from the 
alleged calamity of low prices,—the more remote probability of 
the establishment of any international basis of coinage, and the 
anomalous relation found to exist this year between the low price 
of silver and the higher prices of cotton, iron, and some other 
large American products,— have all operated to turn public atten- 
tion to other aspects of our national currency than those which 
immediately concern silver. 

By the accidental absence of our stenographic reporter at Hon. 
A. J. Warner’s opening remarks, they do not appear in the an- 
nexed Report, which is to be regretted. Nor has Mr. Warner, 
thrgugh illness, been able to revise his speeches in time for the 
issue of our Journal. But so fully did his associate, Mr. Shel- 
don, present the fundamental argument on that side of the 
case that no substantial injustice seems to have been done; the 
space taken by the advocates of free silver coinage being consider- 
ably greater than that taken by Messrs. Patterson, Harter, and 
Horr in opposition. The speeches of Senator Higgins and 
Messrs. Stokes and Woodford may be considered as interme- 
diate between the two sides, favoring international bimetallism 
or some joint metallic solution of the problem. 

Certain errata in the report of Mr. Warner’s remarks have been 
supplied by him, but too late to appear in the pages which they 
correct. Some of these seem to be more careful statements than 
those actually made and replied to by the debaters on the other 
side. Others are in correction of errors made by our stenographic 
reporter. As the report was in the hands of Mr. Warner for sev- 
eral weeks, and the printing was delayed to await his revision 
which did not come, it would seem that the fault was not with the 
reporter or the editor, both of whom would have been glad to see 
in print exactly what the able and courteous gentleman from Ohio 
either said, or meant to say, in support of his theory of money and 
coinage. The chief corrections of Mr. Warner in matters of fact 
are these : — 

On page 52 of the Journal: “Our debt to-day is more than 
$5,000,000” instead of $8,000,000. In the citation from ‘the 
Forum add $100,000,000 in the carrying trade to the $100,000,000 
expended by American travellers to make up Mr. Heidelbach’s 
$350,000,000. 

On the same page read: “ This increase of debts has arisen en- 
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tirely from the failure to pay our obligations annually. We have 
given no notes in the way of railroad securities for what we owed,” 
etc. 

Bottom of page 52. “ Now, with $75,000,000,000 of world debts, 
more than the entire wealth of the United States, 4 per cent. 
increase in twenty-five years will have doubled this debt, as a bur- 
den on the people. So the power of automatic acquisition of 
wealth has been vastly greater because of this debt than it would 
have been by the appreciation of money alone. Those two things 
cannot go on permanently.” (This brings us to the sentence on 
page 53, beginning, “Interest is paid,” etc. In that sentence for 
“possible” read “ past” accumulations of wealth. 

Page 53. Strike out the question, “Submit your money to regu- 
lation,” etc. Then read, “ No debtor country can make protection 
effective.” Below this read, “If we should attempt it” (maintain- 
ing a higher level of prices) “our creditors would cease,” etc. 
Further down read, “‘ A permanent rise in prices is impossible.” 

Page 92. Read, “ Whatever cause affects the demand for money, 
supply being the same, changes prices.” At the bottom of page 
read, “If the value of money, instead of depending upon the quan- 
tity,” etc., “depends upon some inherent quality, then value can 
never change,” etc. 

Page 93, at top. Read, “value independent of monetary use.” 
On the same page the maximum limit of the cost of an ounce of 
gold should be $50, not $500. The final sentences at the bottom, 
after Mr. Woodford’s remark, should stand: “I grant that, in 
many things, value follows very closely on cost of production ; but 
the law, as I have stated it, is the law of money as well as of com- 
modities, and I am dealing with economic principles. A thing 
must have value to measure value, is the proposition advanced 
here. Must a thing have value, independently from that derived 
from its use as money, in order to be money?” 

Page 94 (top). ‘Not necessarily. Inconvertible paper may be 
money, and, if sufficiently limited, may have the same value as 
the coin it displaces. All economists agree to that. Is it neces- 
sary that wheat have any other use than for bread, in order to give 
it value for flour? So it is with money: it need have no other use, 
in order to have value as money.” (The above instead of the first 
five lines.) 

Page 94. Second paragraph begins: “ My friends here want 
good money. So do we; and good money is that which varies 
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least in its relations to commodities. Money of the highest order 
would be that so regulated as to preserve the greatest possible 
stability between commodities genera'ly and money,” etc. (Takes 
the place of seven lines.) 

Bottom of page 94. “My friend Mr. Horr wants to make 
money good by making it scarce. Wages cannot be raised by 
appreciating money. He says, if free coinage is restored, the 
wages of labor will be halved. That is not true. Labor will get 
more, for production will be increased ; and, in the end, wages are 
but labor’s share of what is produced. Economists do not agree 
that a rise of prices precedes a rise in the wages of labor in all 
cases.” 

Page 95, line 3. “But a rise of prices that is the result of the 
depreciation of money cannot precede the increase of wages, be- 
cause such rise can only come from a larger expenditure of 
money for commodities; and laborers are the largest buyers; 
and they cannot buy more unless they earn more. Read Pro- 
fessor Cairnes,” etc. 

Page 95, last speech of Mr. Warner. “I put in a further lim- 
itation, which is the limitation given by Ricardo, Albert Gallatin, 
and others: it must be limited to the amount of metallic money,” 
etc. 

The other corrections of Mr. Warner are matters of style, not 
affecting the argument. In a letter of November 3 he says, how- 
ever :— 


I regret exceedingly the trouble I am causing you, but under 
no consideration can I consent to let my part in the discussion go 
out in the form in which it now appears in the printed pages. 
The report is so imperfect, so mixed up, and so full of errors that 
it cannot be corrected by notes or errata : it can only be corrected 
in the text itself. I am made to say things that I certainly did 
not say, and things important are but partially reported or not at 
all. If I had received from the reporter a full report of my re- 
marks, I might have corrected the type-written sheets earlier; but 
it was not so sent to me. The part of my second address which 
now appears on page 92, and most of that on page 93, was not 
sent me at all; and the first part of my first address and my clos- 
ing remarks do not appear. But I do not want to complain, for 
I am so much to blame myself. I was away, however, when the 
reporter’s notes first came, and, when I returned, was too ill to re- 
vise and complete them. I had got the idea also in some way 
that the first of November would be in time. 
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It is not believed that the errors above corrected will have any 
other effect than to induce a more careful reading of Mr. Warner’s 
remarks, which he must surely desire, as the editor does. 

In Mr. Sheldon’s remarks a few errata are to be found. On 
page 72, third line, for “quantity” read “quality”; and on page 
104, Mr. Sheldon said, “it would not double the ‘amount’ of 
property,” not the “value.” 

Besides the report of this debate in the Journal of Social Science, 
No. XXXIII., we print a small special edition for separate circu- 
lation, copies of which, at 30 cents each, or $25 a hundred, may 
be ordered of the Association publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, or our agents, Damrell & Upham and the Boston 
Book Company, Boston, or of the General Secretary, F. B. San- 


born, Concord, Mass. 
F. B. S. 
CONCORD, Nov. 11, 1895. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
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THE TENDENCY OF MEN TO LIVE IN CITIES. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT KINGSBURY. 


[Read Sept. 2, 1895.] 


Two or three years since I wrote this title as a memorandum 
for a paper which I wished to prepare when I should find time 
sufficient to make some necessary investigations, statistical and 
otherwise. I knew of nothing, or almost nothing, written on the 
subject, except by way of occasional allusion. I made many 
inquiries in various directions, personally and by letter, of those 
who would, I thought, be likely to give me information; I ex- 
amined libraries and catalogues,—and all this with very trifling 
results. To-day, when I again take up the theme, so much has 
been written on the subject that the question has almost passed 
from the stage of generalization to that of specialization and 
detail. 

In the April number of the AMantic Magazine of the present 
year an article commenting on Dr. Albert Shaw’s recent work, 
entitled ‘“‘ Municipal Government in Great Britain,” says,— 


The great fact in the social development of the white race 
at the close of the nineteenth century is the tendency all over the 
world to concentrate in great cities. 


Doubtless this is true; but it is not a new, nor even a modern, 
tendency, although, as we shall see, there is much in modern 
civilization which tends to increase and accentuate it. Still, 
when the earliest dawn of authentic history sheds its pale light 
on the impenetrable darkness which lies beyond, it shows us 
cities as large, as magnificent, as luxurious, as wicked, and 
apparently as old as any that the world has since known. The 
books speak of Babylon as the largest city the world has ever 
seen ; but it was by no means the first, and may not have been 
the greatest even then. Nineveh, its great rival, Memphis, 
Thebes, Damascus, claiming to be oldest of them all, Rome, in a 
later time, with its two or three million of inhabitants, are but 
representatives of other cities by the thousands, perhaps larger 
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and older than the largest and oldest here named, and are cer- 
tainly sufficient to show that a tendency in men to live congre- 
gated together in large numbers is as old as anything that we 
know about the human race. 

In our earliest literature, too, we find, apparently well fixed, 
some of the same prejudices against the city as a place for men 
to dwell in that now exist. These prejudices must have been 
already existing for a long time, and their influence must have 
been the subject of observation before even the possibly some- 
what prejudiced people who did not live in cities should have 
arrived at such firmly settled conclusions in regard to their del- 
eterious influence. Curiously enough, this prejudice appears in 
one of our earliest writings. There is no doubt that the writer 
of the Book of Genesis had what might be called an unfriendly 
feeling toward Cain. He gives him a bad character in every 
respect. He holds him up to the universal contempt of mankind, 
and visits him with the severest judgments of God. And, after 
he has said about him nearly every bad thing that he can think 
of, he adds as a climax to his enormities, “ And Cain builded a 
city.” Now, whether he meant to be understood that cities, hav- 
ing been first built by such an infamous scoundrel, had turned 
out to be very much what you might expect, or whether, the 
general character of cities having been already settled in his 
mind, it was adding one more black mark to Cain to mention 
this fact, is by no means clear; but this much is certain, that the 
writer was no admirer of cities, and that neither Cain nor cities 
were intended to derive any credit from his statement. From 
that day to this they have had their severe critics. They have 
been regarded as the breeding-places of vice and the refuge of 
crime. Our own Jefferson—that is, Thomas, not Joseph —is 
said to have called them “ulcers on the body politic.” Dr. 
Andrew D. White, in his address as President of this Association 
delivered in 1891, says, “Our cities are the rotten spots in our 
body politic, from which, if we are not careful, decay is to spread 
throughout our whole country; for cities make and spread opin- 
ions, fashions, ideals.” The poet Cowley says,— 


“God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 


And other writers with the same feelings have used language of a 
similar import, dictated by the warmth of their temperament, the 
range of their vocabulary, and the power of their rhetoric. 


- 
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Professor Max Nordau, who has lately shown us in a large oc- 
tavo of six hundred and fifty pages how we are all hastening on to 
certain destruction,—a conclusion which I am not disposed to 
combat,— or perhaps I might more modestly say, as the late Presi- 
dent Woolsey is reported to have said to Daniel A. Pratt, the 
great American traveller, when he laid before him some rather 
startling propositions, that I would rather give him a dollar than to 
attempt to point out the fallacy in his argument,— Mr. Nordau, 
after quoting high authority to show how the human race is poison- 
ing itself with alcohol, tobacco, opium, hasheesh, arsenic, and 
tainted food, says : — 


To these noxious influences, however, one more may be added, 
which Morel [the authority he has just quoted] has not known or 
has not taken into consideration ; namely, residence in large towns. 
The inhabitant of a large town, even the richest, who is sur- 
rounded by the greatest luxury, is continually exposed to unfavor- 
able influences which diminish his vital powers far more than 
what is inevitable. He breathes an atmosphere charged with or- 
ganic detritus ; he eats stale, contaminated, adulterated food; he 
feels himself in a state of constant nervous excitement, and one 
can compare him without exaggeration to the inhabitant of a 
marshy district. The effect of a large town on the human organ- 
ism offers the closest analogy to that of the Maremma, and its 
population falls victim to the same fatality of degeneracy and 
destruction as the victims of malaria. The death-rate in a large 
town is more than a quarter greater than the average for the en- 
tire population. It is double that of the open country, though in 
reality it ought to be less, since in a large town the most vigorous 
ages predominate, during which the mortality is lower than in in- 
fancy and old age. And the children of large towns who are not 
carried off at an early age suffer from the peculiar arrested devel- 
opment which Morel has ascertained in the population of fever dis- 
tricts. They develop more or less normally until they are fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, are up to that time alert, sometimes brill- 
iantly endowed, and give the highest promise. Then suddenly 
there is a standstill. The mind loses its facility of comprehension ; 
and the boy, who only yesterday was a model scholar, becomes an 
obtuse, clumsy dunce, who can only be steered with the greatest 
difficulty through his examinations. With these mental changes 
bodily modifications go hand in hand. The growth of the long 
bones is extremely slow or ceases entirely, the legs remain short, 
the pelvis retains a feminine form, certain other organs cease to 
develop, and the entire being presents a strange and repulsive 
mixture of uncompleteness and decay. Now, we know how in the 
last generation the number of inhabitants of great towns increased 
to an extraordinary degree. At the present time an incomparably 
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larger portion of the whole population is subjected to the destruc- 
tive influences of large towns than was the case fifty years ago. 
- Hence the number of victims is proportionately more striking, and 
continually becomes more remarkable. Parallel with growth of 
large towns is the increase in the number of the degenerate of all 
kinds, criminals, lunatics, and the higher degenerates of Magnan; 
and it is natural that these last should play an ever more promi- 
nent part in endeavoring to introduce an ever greater element of 
insanity into art and literature. 


Many people think Nordau like the patient in the asylum. He 
thinks everybody crazy except himself. But Dr. Walter B. Platt, 
in a paper read before this Association in 1887, points out certain 
dangers to the constitution to which every dweller in cities is of 
necessity exposed from physical causes, specially mentioning dis- 
use of the upper extremities, the exposure to incessant noise and 
its cumulative effect on the whole nervous system, the jarring of 
the brain and spinal cord by a continual treading upon unyielding 
pavements. And he adds that good authorities assert that there 
are very few families now living in London who with their pred- 
ecessors have resided there continuously for three generations ; 
but he excepts from the operations of these deleterious influences 
those whose circumstances are such as to enable them to spend a 
considerable portion of each year in the country. 

Dr. Grace Peckham, in a paper read before this Association in 
1885, says, “‘ However it was arrived at, the census of 1880 shows 
that the infant mortality of cities in this country is twice as great 
as that of the rural districts.” 

Every one who has taken an interest in Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace’s great work in the city of New York knows that his firm 
belief was that the salvation of the city poor depended on getting 
the surplus into country homes; and few men have been more 
competent to judge or more ready to look at all sides of a case 
than he. The literature of the slums is full of every human hor- 
ror ; and it would seem as if any change must be for the better. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, in that vigorous presentation of the dangers 
of our American civilization entitled “Our Country,” says: ‘The 
city has become a serious menace to our civilization, because in it 
each of our dangers is enhanced and all are localized. It hasa 
peculiar attraction for the immigrant. In 1880 our fifty principal 
cities contained 39.3 per cent. of our German population and 45.8 
per cent. of our Irish. Not only does the proportion of the poor 
increase with the growth of the city, but their condition becomes 
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more wretched. Dives and Lazarus are brought face to face.”’ 
Speaking of Dives and Lazarus, has Dives had what you may call — 
quite fair play? Even Judas has had his apologists, but I do not 
remember ever to have seen any speculation as to what would 
have become of Lazarus if he had not been fed from Dives’ table. 
Doubtless he preferred that to the poorhouse or even to tramping ; 
and, from all accounts, he was not exactly the sort of person you 
would choose for a parlor boarder. This, however, is a mere 
passing comment, and, I trust, will not involve me in any theo- 
logic discussion ; but I do like to see even the devil have his due. 

The feature of cities which is perhaps at present attracting more 
attention than any other is their misgovernment. Dr. Strong 
begins a paragraph thus: ‘‘The government of the city is by a 
‘boss’ who is skilled in the manipulation of the ‘ machine,’ and 
who holds no political principles ‘except for revenue only.’” Ifa 
foreigner were to read that sentence, he would infer that “boss” 
was the English for the chief magistrate of a city; but we know so 
well just what it means that it scarcely attracts our attention, At 
least three times within forty years the municipal government of 
New York has been so bad that it was felt that every interest in 
the city, except perhaps the liquor interest, was seriously threat- 
ened ; and relief has only come through the interference of the 
State legislature, which is a kind of interference that, however nec- 
essary and useful it may occasionally be, does not belong logically 
to our system of government. Perhaps here the real question is 
whether a republican form of government, or self-government, was 
ever intended for those who are clearly not fit to govern them- 
selves or anybody else. It is right to add, as a matter of fairness 
to New York, that Philadelphia and Chicago are just as bad, and 
that every little municipality through our whole land has to strug- 
gle with some “boss” who has learned his trade or taken his cue 
from successful rascals in our larger towns. “A public office is 
an opportunity for public plunder” is the way their motto reads, if 
they hang it right side out. 

One would think after reading all this about the evils of cities 
from the time of Cain to the last New York election,— or, rather, 
let us say, to the last but one,— and especially when we must 
admit that we know everything that is said to be true, and that 
even then not the half nor the tenth part has been told, and we 
are almost driven to the conclusion that nothing short of the treat- 
ment applied to Sodom and Gomorrah will meet the necessities 
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of the case, that every sane man and woman should flee without 
stopping for the open country; and the women especially should 
be careful how they look behind them, and be sure to remember 
Lot’s wife, and nothing should induce them to turn their faces 
cityward again. 

Now, in spite of all this, precisely the reverse is true; and, while 
there has always been a strong tendency in humanity cityward, 
this nineteenth century sees it intensified beyond all former expe- 
rience. Statistics do not make interesting public reading ; but from 
Dr. Strong’s valuable work — where there are many — we take a 
few in support of our position : — 


The population of this country as divided between. city and 
country was in 1790, omitting fractions: country, 97 per cent:; 
city, 3 per cent.: in 1840, country, gt per cent.; city, g per cent. : 
in 1890, country, 71 per cent.; city, 29 per cent.; and the rate of 
increase is itself all the while increasing. 


In 1856 Chicago had a population of 90,000. In 1895 it is sup- 
posed to have 1,500,000, with several outlying districts not yet 
heard from. In this classification —which is taken from the 
United States census—towns of 8,000 and over rank as cities, 
while the rest is country. Of course, a line must be drawn some- 
where for the purpose of statistics; but many think it might more 
properly have been drawn at 5,000, which would largely increase 
the city percentage. Dr. Strong also quotes this statement,— 
that in the rural districts of Wayne County, New York, there are 
400 unoccupied houses, and much other valuable statistical in- 
formation of a similar character. Professor Nordau also has 
many statistics of various European countries, all to the same 
purport. But the general fact of the enormous increase of the 
city at the expense of the country is so notorious that it needs no 
proof. Let us consider some of its causes. 

It is well to notice, and perhaps here as well as anywhere, that, 
while in all countries the influence of the city has been great, it has 
not been equally great in all. Rome was the Roman Empire. 
Carthage was Pheenicia. Paris to-day is France; but London, big 
as it is, is not England, Madrid is not Spain, and certainly Berlin 
is not Germany. In all these cases there is a power and a public 
opinion, a consensus of thought, a moral, political, and social in- 
fluence in the country as a whole, which does not look to nor de- 
pend upon the city as its maker, leader, and guide. It is easier to 
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see and feel this fact than to analyze and explain it. Probably the 
same reasons or kinds of reasons do not apply in every case; but 
each has its own, some of which are easy to find and others too 
deep and elusive to be discovered. Accidents of early history, 
geographical relations, the temper and idiosyncrasies of a people 
and other influences, some broader and some more subtle, all com- 
bine to fix the relative position and importance of the great city 
and the country or the lesser town. Speaking of Constantinople, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison says :— 


There is but one city of the world of which it can be said that 
for fifteen centuries and a half it has been the continuous seat of 
empire under all the changes of race, institutions, customs, and 
religions. And this may be ultimately traced to its incomparable 
physical and geographical capabilities. 


In England more than in any other country, as it seems to me, 
country life is regarded as the normal condition of a fully de- 
veloped man; and evén then it is only those who keep themselves 
polished by frequent attrition with city life that accomplish 
much for themselves or their fellow-men. But probably the lesson 
to be drawn is that a life where both the city and country have a 
part develops the highest form of manhood and is the end to be 
striven for. 

Ancient cities owed their existence to a variety of causes. Prob- 
ably safety and convenience were, at the bottom, the reasons for 
aggregating the population ; but any special city frequently owed 
its existence, so far as appears, to the mere caprice of a ruler as a 
passing fancy,— though he may have had his reasons,— sometimes, 
doubtless, to military considerations, and sometimes perhaps to ac- 
cident, or to migration, or the results of natural causes, geographi- 
cal or commercial. It was not until the Middle Ages that the in- 
dustrial town was evolved. But the modern town seems wholly 
industrial in its raison d’étre: it is therefore governed by the laws 
which govern industrial progress. 

Buckle says: ‘“ Formerly the richest countries were those in 
which nature was most bountiful. Now the richest countries are 
those in which man is most active.” (He also adds, although 
perhaps it has no special significance in this connection, that “ it 
_ is evident that, the more men congregate in great cities, the more 
they will become accustomed to draw their material of thought 
from the business of human life, and the less attention they will 
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pay to those proclivities of nature which are a fatal source of 
superstition.”) 

Aside from all questions of mutual defence and protection and 
mutual helpfulness in various ways, and industrial convenience, 
doubtless one of the very strongest of forces in the building of 
the city is the human instinct of gregariousness. This underlies 
ancient as well as modern, military as well as industrially founded, 
aggregations, and the hamlet or the village as well as the city. 
But there is always a craving to get where there are more people. 
The countryman, boy or girl, longs for the village, the villager for 
the larger town, and the dweller in the larger town for the great 
city; and, having once gone, they are seldom satisfied to return to 
a place of less size. In short, whatever man may have been or 
may be in his prognathous or troglodyte condition, ever since we 
have known much about him he has been highly gregarious, even 
under unfavorable conditions. 

As long ago as 1870 Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, in a paper 
read before this Association, said, “There can be no doubt that 
in all our modern civilization, as in that of the ancients, there is 
a strong drift townward”; and he quotes the language of an in- 
telligent woman, whose early life had been spent in one of the 
most agreeable and convenient farming countries in the United 
States: “If I were offered a deed of the best farm I ever saw, on 
condition of going back to the country to live, I would not take it. 
I would rather face starvation in town.” 

The life of the great city would seem to bear hardest of all on 
the very poor, and the country, or at least suburban, life to present 
the strongest attraction, by contrast, to this class. Pure air, plenty 
of water, room for children to play, milk on which to feed them, 
room to sleep, wholesome food for adults,—these things, almost 
impossible to the poor in the city, are nearly all of easy attain- 
ments in the country; yet the overmastering desire for a city life 
seems to be stronger with this class than with any other. Per- 
haps you are familiar with the story of the kind lady who found 
a widow with a great family of children living in the depths of 
poverty and dirt in the city, and moved them all to a comfortable 
country home, where, with a moderate amount of exertion, they. 
were sure of a living. At the end of six weeks her country agent 
reported that the family had suddenly disappeared, no one knew 
where. Going back to the neighborhood of their old haunts, she 
found them all re-established there in the same circumstances of 
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dirt and destitution as of old. ‘Why did you leave that comforta- 
ble home, and come back here?” was her astonished inquiry. 
“Folks is more company nor sthoomps, anyhow,” was the answer. 
Poor food, and little of it, dirt and discomfort, heat and cold,— all 
count as nothing in competition with this passion of gregarious- 
ness and desire for human society, even where that means more or 
less of a constant fight as the popular form of social intercourse. 

Doubtless one of the most potent factors in the modern growth 

of cities has been the immense improvement in the facilities for 
travel, which has been such a marked characteristic of the last 
half-century. But, after all, what is this but saying that it has 
been made easier for people to go where they wished to be? 
Facilities for travel make it as easy to get from city to country as 
from country to city; but the tide, except for temporary purposes, 
all sets one way. Nevertheless, there is no question that this ease 
of locomotion has been availed of to a surprising extent in trans- 
porting each year in the summer season a very large portion, not 
of the rich alone, but of nearly every class, not only from our 
great cities, but from our moderately large towns, to the woods and 
lakes and seashore for a time. The class of people who, fifty 
years since, lived in the same house the year round, without 
thought of change, now deem a six or twelve weeks’ residence in 
the country a vital necessity; and this fact is a great alleviation 
and antidote to some of the unfavorable influences of city life. 

_ All modern industrial life tends to concentration as a matter of 
economy. It has long been remarked that the best place to estab- 
lish or carry on any kind of business is where that business is 
already being done. For that reason we see different kinds of 
manufactures grouping themselves together,— textiles in one place, 
metals in another; and, of the textiles, cottons in one place, 
woollens in another ; and of the metals, iron in one place, copper 
in another, and soon. The reason of this is obvious. In a com- 
munity where a certain kind of business is carried on the whole 
population unconsciously become, to a certain extent, experts. 
They know a vast deal more of it than people who have had no 
such experience. Every man, woman, and child in a fishing vil- 
lage is much superior in his or her knowledge of fish, bait, boats, 
wind, and weather to the inhabitants of inland towns. This is 
true of all the arts, so that, besides the trained hands which may be 

- drawn upon when needed, there is a whole population of half- 
trained ones ready to be drawn upon to fill their places. Then 
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every kind of business is partly dependent on several other kinds. 
There must be machine-makers, blacksmiths, millwrights, and 
dealers in supplies of all sorts. Where there is a large business 
of any kind, these subsidiary trades that are supported by it natu- 
rally flock around it ; whereas in an isolated situation the central 
establishment must support all these trades itself or go a consider- 
able distance when it needs their assistance. Fifty or sixty years 
ago small manufacturing establishments in isolated situations and 
on small streams were scattered all through the Eastern States. 
The condition of trade at that time rendered this possible. Now 
they have almost wholly disappeared, driven out by economic 
necessity ; and their successors are in the cities and large towns. 

If you will examine any city newspaper of fifty or sixty years 
ago, you will find frequent advertisements for boys as clerks in 
stores ; and almost always they read “‘one from the country pre- 
ferred.” Now you: never see this. Why is it? I think mainly 
because the class of boys which these advertisements were ex- 
pected to attract from the country are no longer there. This was 
really a call for the well-educated boys of the well-to-do farmers of 
native stock, who thought they could better themselves by going 
to acity. They went, and did better themselves ; and those who 
stayed behind fell behind. The country people deteriorated, and 
the country boy was no longer for business purposes the equal of 
the boy who had been trained in city ways. Country boys still go 
to the city; but they are not advertised for, and have to find their 
own way. 

Our great Civil War compelled us to find out some way in which 
to replace the productive power of a million men sent into the field 
and suddenly changed from producers into consumers. Their 
places had to be filled in the lines of agriculture and of all the 
mechanic arts, in the counting-room, in the pulpit, at the bar, and 
everywhere else where a soldier was to be found. A hundred 
thousand of these places, more or less, in shops, in mechanic in- 
dustries, in counting-rooms, in the medical profession, even at 
the pulpit and the bar, were filled with women; and the deficit 
left by the remainder of the million was supplied by newly in- 
vented machinery to do their work. The result was that, when 
the war was over, a million of men, or as many as came back, 
found their places filled. They were no longer needed. In all 
rural occupations this was especially the case; and, being driven 
out of the country by want of work, they flocked to the city as the 
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most likely place to find it. The disturbing influence in financial, 
economic, and industrial matters of this sudden change of a mill- 
ion men from producers to consumers and back again to produ- 
cers, followed as it was soon after by the disturbing influences of 
the Franco-Prussian War, have never been given their due weight 
by students of sociology. 

We must remember, too, that cities as places of human habita- 
tion have vastly improved within half a century. About fifty years 
ago neither New York nor Boston had public water, and very few 
of our cities had either water or gas, and horse railroads had not 
been thought of. When we stop to think what this really means 
in sanitary matters, it seems to me that the increase of cities is no 
longer a matter of surprise. 

A few years since the great improvement of the lift or elevator 
added probably 1o per cent. actually, and much more than that 
theoretically, to the possibilities of population on a given amount 
of ground; and now within a very recent period three new factors 
have been suddenly developed which promise to exert a powerful 
influence on the problems of city and country life. These are the 
trolley, the bicycle, and the telephone. It is impossible at pres- 
ent to foresee just what their influence is to be on the question of 
the distribution of population ; but this much is certain, that it 
adds from five to fifteen miles to the radius of every large town, 
bringing all this additional area into new relations to business cen- 
tres. Places five or ten miles apart and all the intervening dis- 
tances are rendered accessible and communicable for all the 
purposes of life as if they were in the next street. Already the 
bicycle has done more toward directing attention and effort to 
the improvement of ordinary highways than all that has been 
done before since the days of Indian paths. It is affecting the 
legislation of the country on the subject of roads. When we think 
of what this minimizing of distance means, we cannot help seeing 
that its influence must be immense, but just what no man can fore- 
tell. It is by such apparently unimportant, trifling, and inconspic- 
uous forces that civilization is swayed and moulded in its evolutions 
and no man can foresee them or say whither they lead. 

Cities, as desirable places of human habitation, seem to have 
touched low-water mark —as did almost everything else —in that 
miserable period of comparative cessation in human progress 
known to us in European history as the “ Dark” or “ Middle Ages.” 
Babylon had its gardens and its perennial streams of pure water 
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running through its streets; Damascus, its wonderful groves and 
gardens. Old Rome had its mighty aqueducts traversing the 
country like lines of pillared temples, and bringing the full flow of 
the mountain streams into the heart of the city, where it irrigated 
the great gardens and pleasure grounds of the wealthy nobles, and 
sported in fountains for .everybody, and furnished baths for the 
benefit of the mass of the people. And many other large cities 
on both shores of the Mediterranean were but a duplicate of 
Rome. But, when the people had in some way lost their grip,— 
either through luxury or gluttony or the idleness which came of 
having no great wars on hand, or whatever it may have been,— 
their water-works fell out of repair, their baths went to ruin, the 
Goths came and finished up the job, and the last state of that 
people was worse, very much worse, than the first. London, which 
had its rise and great growth in these days of ignorance and dark- 
ness, was a great straggling village, without a vestige of sanitary 
appliances, without decent roads, infested by robbers, and alto- 
gether such a place as pestilence delights in and only fire can 
purify. Mr. Frederic Harrison is so impressed with this that he 
seems to think the Christianity of those days largely responsible 
for the increase of dirt that was contemporaneous with its early 
growth, and that, in its stern repression of luxurious living and 
care for the body, it affords a very unfavorable contrast to the 
cleanlier and more sanitary ways of the earlier time. Probably 
this is not without much truth; but there were other forces at 
work affecting alike both saints and sinners. Yet in these medi- 
zeval cities, miserable places as many of them often were for 
human dwellings, there were certain forces at work which have 
done as much for humanity, and for modern civilization as any 
that can be named. Cities have always been nurseries of freemen. 
The Rev. Dr. James W. Cooper, in a recent address, says : — 


It is a significant fact that in the development of society produc- 
tive industry and political liberty have always gone together. 
There has been no manufacturing or trading people known to his- 

‘tory, from the ancient Tyrians to the medizeval Florentines and the 
modern English, which has not also been a free people. Business 
enterprise demands freedom, and develops it. Men must have 
liberty if they are to combine in business ventures, and through 
such combinations they learn also to unite their interests in other 
than mere business ways for the common weal. There is a close 
connection between the private fortune of each and the property 
of all, if it can only be discerned; and practical, pushing men are 
ordinarily the first to discern it. 
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lf you go back to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, you will 
find the seeds of modern civilization in the little towns and free 
cities which were just then beginning to develop an independent 
life all over England and on the Continent. ... With the introduc- 
tion of manufactures came the town, and with the town there came 
insistence on personal rights, a self-respecting, self-governing, com- 
pact community was developed, the castle was defied, the old feudal 
system of the Middle Ages gave way before the new civilization, 
and the modern era was ushered in. This was accomplished by 
the towns. It is the habit just now to praise the country and 
decry the town. We quote Cowper, and say, “God made the 
country, man made the town.” I suppose this is true. But God 
also made man who made the town, ... and, while the beginning 
of things was a garden in the paradise of Eden, the end of things, 
as prophesied in the Book of Revelation, is a city, magnificent and 
populous, the new Jerusalem. 


In a paper read before this Association in 1885 on city and 
country schools, Mr. W. M. Beckner says: “Cities have played a 
noble part in the struggle for light and progress. In Europe they 
were the first to rebel against the feudal system. In England, 
London always led the fight against tyranny.” Indeed there is 
plenty of historical proof of this fact. ‘The ordering of secular 


matters appertaineth not to the pope,” said the burghers of Lon- 
don in the year 1215, a time when the pope himself and a great 
many other people thought that the ordering of everything that 
was worth ordering appertained to him. I find also the following 
in a book of parliamentary usages: “At the first meeting of a new 
parliament the members for the city of London, in court dress or 
uniform, take seats on the Treasury bench, which are afterwards 
vacated for the ministers of the day. This privilege is accorded to 
them in commemoration of the part taken by the city in 1642 in 
defence of the privilege of Parliament and the protection given to 
the five members who took refuge in the city when their arrest had 
been attempted by King Charles. This usage was observed,” it 
says, “at the meeting of Parliament in April, 1880.” London and 
Bristol were the sympathizers and stanch friends of America in 
our own Revolution. 

It is remarked, too, I think, by Mr. J. R. Green, that the impor- 
tant part in all public matters played by the trade guilds, which 
were only found in cities, and their influence as a whole toward 
freedom, although at times despotic within themselves, is too well 
known to need any lengthy reference. 

Professor George Burton Adams, in his “ History of Medizval 
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Civilization,” says: “It isin Italy, however, that the most revolu- 
tionary changes which mark the new age are to be seen. There 
Frederick found himself opposed by an entirely new and most 
determined energy,— the cities.” 

And in the history of freedom the very names of Utrecht, Dort, 
Haarlem, Leyden, Magdeburg, Hamburg, Bruges, Wittenberg, 
Eisenach, and Worms, of Padua, Bologna, and Florence, of War- 
saw, Prague, and Buda-Pesth, to which may be added London, 
Bristol, and Boston, ring with the story of popular rights and 
human liberty. 

Frederic Harrison says: “The life that men live in the city 
gives the type and measure of their civilization. The word ‘civili- 
zation’ means the manner of life of the civilized part of the com- 
munity; that is, of the city men, not of the countrymen, who are 
called rustics, and were once called pagans (fagani), or the 
heathen of the villages.” And another says, “ A great and beauti- 
ful city surely draws to her the observant and thoughtful souls 
from every district, and, if she does not keep them, sends them 
home refined and transmuted.” 

Some modern woman is quoted as saying that, if one has to run 


the gauntlet of two or three hundred pair of sharply scrutinizing 
eyes, the consciousness of a Paris dress is worth any amount of 
moral principle. And Sappho, who sang six or seven hundred 
years before the Christian era, says,— 


“What country maiden charms thee, 
However fair her face, 
Who knows not how to gather 
Her dress with artless grace?” 


If they “didn’t know everything down in Judee,” it is clear that 
in Lesbos they knew two or three. 

In contrast with the statements of Nordau and of others in 
regard to the unfavorable sanitary conditions of city life, it must 
be noticed that it is always in cities that those who can afford it 
get the best food ; and, if you are living in the country, you are 
largely dependent on the city for your supply. The summer sea- 
shore visitor usually finds, if he takes the trouble to investigate, 
that his fresh fish comes from the nearest great city, also his 
meat, and quite likely his butter and eggs, and nearly everything 
except perhaps his milk. To be sure, they came from the country 
first in many cases; but they seek the best market, and are to be 
best found at it. 
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It is also only in great cities, as a rule, that the best medical 
skill can be obtained. There we all go or send to have our most 
serious diseases treated and our most critical surgical operations 
performed. It is almost wholly owing to the unsanitary condition 
among the children of the very poor that the city death-rate is so 
high. 

Mr. C. F. Wingate, in a paper read here in 1885, quotes Dr. 
Sargent as saying that “life in towns is, on the whole, more 
healthful than in the country”; also Sir Charles Dilke, in speak- 
ing of recent sanitary improvements in England, as saying that 
“the exceptions are mostly found in the rural districts.” This 
apparent discrepancy between these statements and some of the 
others is doubtless to be accounted for by the fact that the former 
had in mind the very poor, while the latter doubtless referred to 
the better conditioned. 

I have been fairly familiar with the streets of New York and 
Boston for the last fifty years, and there is no fact in that con- 
nection with which I have been more impressed than the physical 
improvement which has taken place in both men and women 
during that period. The men are more robust and more erect, 
the women have greatly improved both in feature and carriage; 
and in the care and condition of the teeth in both sexes a sur- 
prising change has taken place. In Boston streets and street- 
cars it seems to me that you see a hundred good-looking women 
where you formerly saw one. Whether this would hold good in 
the slums and low parts of the town may be doubted, but there of 
course one looks for the refuse and cast-off material of society. 

A few years since I stood by the grave of a prominent man in 
one of our rural towns. By my side stood a man who had achieved 
a reputation both in literature and law. He said to me, “ Who 
is that man opposite?” calling my attention to a tall, fine-looking 
man. “That,” I replied, “is General H.” “Ah!” said my friend 
with accents of enthusiasm: “one needs to come into the rural 
districts to see the finest specimens of manhood.” I said, “ Look 
about, and see if you find any more.” He did not find them. 
Then I said, “ You have picked out the one man here who is in 
no sense a rural product. It is true this is his home, but his life 
is metropolitan or cosmopolitan; and those prematurely old, 
bowed, rheumatic, decrepit, and uninteresting people who make 
up most of the gathering are the true representatives of our rural 
population.” I think I shattered an ideal, but the logic of facts 
was too strong to be resisted. 
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Perhaps this is as good a place as any to remark that, when any 
occupation or calling in life or in a community becomes relatively 
less remunerative than the average, there begins at once by natural 
selection a process of personal deterioration of those engaged in 
it. In other words, success is the stepping-stone to improvement. 
And in the rural districts of the Eastern States this deterioration 
has been going on now for fifty years. 

Rev. Dr. Greer has recently said, speaking of clerical work in 
city and country : — 


I think I should say that the difficulties in the country are 
greater than those in the city. There is more, I think, in common 
village life to lower and degrade and demoralize than in the city. 
Take the matter of amusements in the city. There are good 
ones, and we can make a choice. In the country one cannot 
make achoice. If a theatrical company comes to a village, it is a 
poor company. If a concert is given, it is a poor concert. The 
entertainment is of a poor character. Then, again, there is a 
loneliness, an isolation, in the country life; and this tends to lower 
and depreciate -that life. I believe statistics show that a large 
contingent of the insane in our asylums come from the farms. 
That hard drudgery of struggle with the clod and the soil from 


early morning to evening twilight is a lonely and bitter struggle. 
There is a want of idealism. 


I think it is Dr. Strong who says: “ When population decreases 
and roads deteriorate, there is an increasing isolation, with which 
comes a tendency toward demoralization and degeneration. The 
mountain whites of the South afford an illustration of the results 
of such a tendency operating through several generations. Their 
heathenish degradation is not due to their antecedents, but prima- 
rily to their isolation.” He also mentions communities in New 
England where like causes have produced a similar result. I 
think isolated rural life, where people seldom come in contact with 
dwellers in large towns, always tends to barbarism. I believe that 
poorer people in our cities, if planted in isolated situations in the 
country, would deteriorate and grow barbaric in habit and thought, 
even though they might be physically in better condition. What 
very unattractive people most of our rural population are ! 

It is to be noted that the attrition and constant opportunity for 
comparison which city life makes possible, and even compulsory, 
tend to make all the people who are subjected to its influence 
alike. They do and see and hear and smell and eat the same 
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things. They wear similar clothes, they read the same books, and 
their minds are occupied with the same objects of thought. In 
the end they even come to look alike, as married people are some- 
times said to do, so that they are at once recognized when they 
are seen in some other place; while people who live isolated 
lives think their own thoughts, pursue. different objects, and are 
compelled to depend upon their own judgments and wills for the 
conduct of their daily lives. The consequence is that they de- 
velop and increase peculiarities of character and conduct to the 
verge of eccentricity, if not beyond it, and present all that variety 
and freshness of type, which we call originality, or individuality. 
They are much more dramatic, picturesque, and interesting in lit- 
erature, perhaps not always in real life. I mention this in pass- 
ing, without any attempt to estimate fully the value of either devel- 
opment. Doubtless something is lost and something gained in 
either case, and probably much could be said in favor of each. 
Many persons have a great desire to get, as they say, “ back to 
nature”; while others prefer mankind in the improved state, even 
with some sameness. 

The ideal life, time out of mind, for all who could afford it, has 
been the city for action, the country for repose, tranquillity, re- 
cuperation, rest. When Joab, the mighty captain of Judea, 
quarrelled with King David, he retired to his country seat, in what 
was Called the “ Wilderness.” When Cicero tired of the excite- 
ment of Rome, he found rest and quiet in Tusculum. When 
things went badly with Cardinal Wolsey, he sought refuge and re- 
pose in the Abbey of Leicester. Prince Bismarck retires from 
the frown of young Kaiser Wilhelm to Friedrichsruhe ; and, when 
President Cleveland cannot stand his Cabinet any longer, he 
goes fishing in Buzzard’s Bay. The country is a good place to 
rest in, especially if one can control his surroundings. The quiet, 
the calm, the peace, the pleasant color, the idyllic sights and 
sounds, all tend to allay nervous irritation, to tranquillize the soul, 
to repress the intellectual, and to invigorate the animal functions 
in a very remarkable degree. But this is not rustic life: it is only 
the country life of the city resident. But the tranquil appearance 
of a country town, the apparent simplicity and serenity of rural 
life, the sweet idyllic harmony of rural surroundings, are, as every 
one must know who has much experience, very deceptive. I re- 
member in one of Dickens’s stories a man who lives the life of a 
travelling showman, one Dr. Marigold, says, in substance, that 
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temper is bad enough anywhere, but temper in a cart is beyond 
all endurance. The small jealousies and rivalries, the ambitions, 
bickerings and strifes of a small rural community, are greatly 
intensified by the circumscribed area in which they find their vent, 
and compared with the same human frailties in a larger sphere 
have all the drawbacks of temper in a cart. 

Mr. (Lacon) Colton says: “If you would be known, and not 
know, vegetate in a village. If you would know, and not be known, 
live in a city.” But to this it may be added that those who are 
known in a city are very much more widely known than they can 
be in the country. A happy fitness between the size of the person 
and the size of the place is doubtless productive of the most de- 
sirable results. 

Mr. Shaw says : — 


I am not willing to deduce any pessimistic conclusions from 
this general tendency, whether exhibited in England, in Germany, 
or in America. I do not for a moment believe that modern cities 
are hastening on to bankruptcy, that they are becoming danger- 
ously socialistic in the range of their municipal activities, or that 
the high and even higher rates of local taxation thus far indicate 
anything detrimental to the general welfare. It all means simply 
that the great towns are remaking themselves physically and pro- 
viding themselves with the appointments of civilization because 
they have made the great discovery that their new masses of popu- 
lation are to remain permanently. They have in practice rejected 
the old view that the evils of city life were inevitable, and have 
begun to remedy them, and to prove that city life can be made not 
tolerable only for working men and their families, but positively 
wholesome and desirable. 


It would seem, then, (1) that for economic reasons a large part 
of the work of the world must be done in cities, and the people 
who do that work must live in cities. 

(2) That almost everything that is best in life can be better had 
in the city than elsewhere, and that, with those who can command 
the means, physical comforts and favorable sanitary conditions are 
better obtained there. 

(3) That a certain amount of change from city to country is 
desirable, and is also very universally attainable to those who de- 
sire it, and is constantly growing more so. 

(4) That the city is growing a better place to live in year by 
year; that in regard to the degenerate portion of mankind, the 
very poor, the very wicked, or the very indifferent, it is a question 
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whether they are better off in the country ; but, whether they are 
or not, their gregarious instincts will lead them to the city, and 
they must be dealt with there as part of the problem. 

(5) That efforts to relieve the congested conditions of the city 
poor by deportation of children to the country are good and 
praiseworthy, but only touch the surface of things, and that city 
degeneration must mainly be fought on its own ground. 

Perhaps, too, the country needs some of our sympathy and care. 
It appears clear that here is a constant process of deterioration. 
Deserted farms and schools and churches mark the progress of 
ignorance and debasement, and threaten to again make the vil- 
lagers pagani, as they were in the days of old. And improvement 
here is not the hopeless thing it might seem; but it must be on 
economic, and not on sentimental, lines. 

The problems here discussed have but recently attracted gen- 
eral attention, and doubtless much is yet to be learned; but the 
progress already made is by no means small, and all the signs are 
signs of promise. ; 











SOCIETY AND SOCIALISM. 


(Being the Annual Report of the General Secretary.) 
BY F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD, MASS. 
[Read at the General Meeting in Saratoga, Sept. 2, 1895.] 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— The yearly assembling of our associates 
and of those who gather to hear our discussions inevitably recalls 
to the memory of veterans like your secretary two things,— the 
circumstances attendant on the formation of our society, just 
thirty years ago, and the presence of those long since departed, 
who then joined with us, or afterward added themselves to our 
number in the worthy task of promoting the social sciences in 
America. Few indeed are the survivors of that first gathering at 
Boston, in October, 1865, who can now meet with us. Death and 
infirmity have done their work only too well in this long tract of 
time. As Tacitus said, speaking only of half so much (fifteen 
years),— “ A few of us, survivors not alone of others, but even of 
ourselves, are here; so many years have dropped from the register 
of life,— years that have borne youth along to age, and the aged 
almost to the appointed limit of mortality.” Fortunate that we 
have not had to endure also the calamities which the Roman his- 
torian laments,— silence imposed by servitude, the banishment of 
those who professed Social Science (which Tacitus, in his brevity, 
calls “ wisdom,” — sapientia), and every noble art driven into 
exile (Zxpulsis sapientie professoribus, atque omni bona arte in 
extlium acta,— ne quid usqguam honestum occurreret*). 

In fact, the scope of our aims and studies in 1865, when we em- 
barked, with the confidence of inexperience, on the wide ocean of 
Social Science, was almost as broad and vague as that which the 
ancients denominated under the term “wisdom.” We had taken 
all knowledge to be our province, like Bacon, and only limited its 
extent by the proviso that it should concern mankind in their 
social relations. But to which branch of knowledge, which region 


*The Agricola of Tacitus, chaps. ii. and iii. 
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of research, does not that condition apply? Astronomy and the 
study of the fourth dimension are found to have a direct bearing 
on human society. We are men, like the old Greek father in Ter- 
ence, and nothing that concerns men is out of our province. Such, 
at least, was our early undertaking. In the apt words of our 
Yankee Chremes, Hosea Biglow,— 


“ Nothin’, from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s bonnet, 
Thet we warn’t full-cocked with our jedgment on it.” 


And, in truth and soberness, wide has been the compass of our 
great-circle sailing in these thirty years, as the list of our publi- 
cations will show. I, for one, look back upon it with wonder, like 
the soldier in Dryden’s parable,— 


“One loose, one sally, of a hero’s soul, 
Does all the military art control ; 
While timorous wit goes round or fords the shore, 
He shoots the gulf, and is already o’er, 
And, when the enthusiastic fit is spent, 
Looks back amazed at what he underwent.” 


But in this adventurous navigation we had hardy and accom- 
plished comrades, like the companions of Ulysses, in his far briefer 
Odyssey, or the knights of Arthur, whose brotherhood was so sadly 
dissolved. Some joined us early, some late. They embarked with 
us from many a shore; and we have left their graves and monu- 
ments behind us as we cruised or drifted along, now here, now 
there. Every year some have thus left us. To-day we have to 
lament the too early and sudden loss of our associate, John W. 
Carter, who had expected to preside at the debate on Free Silver, 
set down for our last day’s session, and for which he had made 
ample preparation. He had literally sailed and travelled, so that 
no continent of the earth was unknown to him; and in all countries 
he had studied those laws of trade on which all human society 
must now depend, and those principles of good government which 
are far from easy to learn accurately, and very much harder to put 
in practice. Our American Republic, for whose permanence he 
had ventured his young life, had no more devoted citizen, and few 
that so well saw the dangers threatening her in time of peace. 
No good cause lacked his support, actively or silently given ; and 
our Association, of which he had been but a few years an officer, 
owes him the sincere tribute of gratitude and regret. 
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An elder soldier in the sacred cause of society, though only of 
late years our corresponding member,— Professor Charles Secré- 
tan, of the University of Lausanne in Switzerland,— died after a 
brief illness Jan. 21, 1895, at his villa in that old capital of the 
Canton of Vaud, surrounded by his family and mourned by hun- 
dreds of his pupils in all parts of Western Europe. He belonged 
to a family well known in his country for its services to science, 
literature, and philosophy, and had devoted his prolonged and 
ever busy life to journalism, to professional instruction at Lau- 
sanne and Neuchatel, and to the teaching of a philosophy truly 
moral, in its application to the social questions, old and new, which 
our century has brought forward so prominently and aggressively. 
In two aspects of his thought,— at once profound and practical,— 
its deep spiritual sources and its religious consecration to the most 
pressing questions of the future,—he was distinguished among all 
students of Social Science whose publications have thrown light 
on the immediate past and the inevitable future of European soci- 
ety. His circle of influence was narrow in comparison with men 
who address the greater nations, and find instantly millions of 
hearers and readers ; but the wider the radius, the fainter often- 
times are the echoes of thought, or that energetic oratory which 
transiently passes for the vehicle of thought. And we have fancied 
that a student and philosopher in the retirement of Switzerland, or 
of Emerson’s Massachusetts village, will find a permanence in his 
influence that the Tolstois and Lassalles, or even the Bismarcks and 
Gladstones, will hereafter lack. I suppose M. Charles Secrétan is 
not extensively read in America, beyond the limited number of 
those who consult the French literature of Ethics and of Social 
Science; but our Association was proud to add his name five 
years ago to the short list of our foreign members, and he soon 
after took part indirectly in the discussion raised by the plausible 
but superficial publications of Edward Bellamy. To our formal 
Proceedings he contributed nothing, for reasons which his daugh- 
ter has mentioned in communicating the intelligence of his death. 
Mlle. Louise Secrétan wrote me in March last : — 


My father was pleased in making your acquaintance some years 
since, and proud of the honor of an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of your society for the study of the social sciences, and thus 
to feel himself in communion with American students (/'éiite de 
? Amérique). He did not often write this to you, and it was a 
regret that he could not. But in these later years his health 
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declined, his sight was affected ; and, though his high intelligence, 
in all its clearness, allowed him to compose passages, in several 
essays, which are among his best, still he shrank from daily tasks, 
postponed his correspondence, and yet lamented his delay in 
these matters. Several times he would have written to you, but 
he put it off in the hope that he might have some memoir to offer 
you. This winter he had more vigor than for some years, and I 
think he would have soon fulfilled his wish ; but death came to him 
suddenly. ... His life was consecrated to the search for truth, and 
to unceasing effort for the practice of justice in all affairs. He was 
the votary of truth and justice,—he adored them,—and it was a 
noble sight to see this powerful .intellect placing moral good and 
the practice of charity above all the activity of thought. 


I can add nothing to this tribute, at once filial and just, to the 
memory of a wise and good man. My brief intercourse with him 
and his friends was never to be forgotten; and we have derived 
stimulus and instruction from his vivacious, thoughtful writings. 

No subject more occupied the mind of Secrétan in the last 
twenty years of his long life than that of society as affected by 
Socialism, the topic which has been chosen for the main argu- 
ment of this report. As Tocqueville, sixty years ago, in his great 
work on Democracy in America, foresaw and prefigured the im- 
portance of popular government in the aristocratic and monarchi- 
cal nations of Europe, where it is now carrying all before it, so 
Secrétan foresaw the advancing wave of what, for want of a better 
name, we call Socialism. Few have divined its nature better, or 
more clearly pointed out what it can and cannot do. It will be 
in the twentieth century what Democracy has been in the nine- 
teenth,— a vigorous reaction against conditions, both social and 
political, which do injustice to human nature. By a simple natural. 
law,— reaction equal to action,— Democracy and Socialism have 
shown, and will show, themselves most violent where there has 
been the most hateful inequality and unsocial injustice. They 
have longest existed (at least as tendencies) in our country. Con- 
sequently, we have less to fear from them than have regions like 
France in the eighteenth century, or Spain, Italy, and Germany in 
our time,— possibly Russia in the next century,— where oppression 
in various forms has been most flagrant and unopposed. Distrib- 
ute the tornado over a day or two, and it is but a gale. Extend 
its force along the hours of a week, and it becomes the steady 
prairie breeze or the useful trade-wind. But pen it up too long, 
and let it loose at once, like AZolus from his grip-sack, you then 
have the cyclone of destruction. 
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Among the many definitions that have been given to this dubi- 
ous vocable, Socialism, I will not now attempt to choose the 
best, nor to make a general average of all. But that phase of the 
agitation called socialistic, which takes increasing importance 
every year and in every country, is what they call “collectivism,” 
or “nationalism,”—the advocacy of communal, or national, 
ownership of land and other implements of labor. This is op- 
posed to individual ownership, and we find it championed by 
many persons in all countries where the social question is con- 
sidered at all. Certain examples of this communal, or national, 
property — village commons, State railways, the postal and tele- 
graph service, etc.—are cited by the collectivists both as good 
evidence how the desired system would work and as indications 
of what we are certainly coming to. And, on the other hand, the 
friends of individual property are sometimes alarmed at the rapid 
extension of public interference in matters that were formerly left 
to be settled by mutual interest or by ancient custom. That 
oldest of all fallacies, by which we mistake a tendency for an 
accomplished fact,—a garden bonfire for the general conflagra- 
tion,— seems to operate here on minds the most diverse in opin- 
ion and wish, so that some hope for, others fear, what both un- 
questionably expect. 

I suppose that our Association has from the first been socialis- 
tic, in the true sense of that much abused word; that is, we have 
steadily sought those modifications of the existing order, and that 
correction of present evils and abuses, which tend most to the 
good of society as a whole. And we have done this in the settled 
conviction that human society is, in fact, a whole ; not a sentient 
organism, governed by a single inherent will, uttered in many 
languages,— a sort of polyglot Leviathan,— but a composite unity, 
so contrived by its Creator that nothing can long be hurtful to a 
part which is profitable for the aggregate. Unconscious or feebly 
conscious in portions of its bulk, this creature of development has 
yet a history which it can come to know; and, the more it knows 
of its past, the better will it understand its future. Hence the 
value of history. Not that the past is fatally sure to repeat itself, 
since the conditions change by evolution ; but that only history or 
revelation can tell us what those changes have been, and there- 
fore what we may expect in future. 

Now, the whole story of mankind, from the very dawn of . 
knowledge or reasonable conjecture concerning our race, is the 
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story of developing liberty. Not the wild naked freedom of the 
savage, but the possession by acquisition and heritage of those 
powers, belongings, and opportunities which befit civilized man. 
And every step in this slow progress has been in the direction of 
more society rather than less. It has been a socialistic progress, 
by ebb and flow, but, on the whole, toward greater liberty and 
more intimate social relations. Mountains interposed no longer of 
necessity “make enemies of nations”: oceans interposed rather 
‘tend to make them friends by the amenities of commerce. Thus 
we can safely test any proposed measure, like this of turning the 
State into our universal landlord and employer, by inquiring 
whether it is truly liberating, and really social,— whether it may 
not be anti-social and tyrannical instead. 


To understand property [says Secrétan, in his “Rights of 
Humanity ’’], let us go back to the beginning; that is, to con- 
science.* In whatever manner formed, or however it first ap- 
peared, conscience exists: it speaks with authority in all whom 
we can call men; and no authority can equal it, since conscience, 
in the last resort, weighs the titles of every authority. It is not 
credible that the natural use of the conscience should be to abdi- 
cate and efface itself. We are, therefore, naturally without a 
master outside, since we find an inward master whom we must 
obey. Man is naturally free, then,— master of himself and his 
activity. None has a right to command him, none can lawfully 
dispose of his being. He has aright to live; and, as he must work 
in order to live, he has the right to what his labor produces... . 
Liberty and property are inseparable terms. It is liberty which 
makes property conceivable, possible, and reasonable. Conversely, 
it is property which gives substance to liberty. Freedom is real- 
ized in possession, and cannot otherwise become real. For I 
must work to live; and, without tools, without material, I must 
work in the service of another, and in such conditions as he 
chooses. What freedom remains after that is but an empty sound. 
Now, while the collectivists wish to rescue the laboring class from 
a control it dislikes, they can think of nothing better than to ex- 
tend that control over everybody. Socialism, in the interest of 
equality, prefers to sacrifice the freedom of everybody, without 
being sure that this universal servitude will be equality in mode- 
rate means,—it may be equality in poverty. We cannot accept 
such a sacrifice. Freedom is indispensable, equality only an ac- 
cident. 


There seems to be no flaw in this reasoning; and all those to 
whom moral freedom is dear will implicitly or consciously accept it. 
But, as our author says, “collectivism” (our so-called “ national- 


* Or, if the reader choose, ‘‘ consciousness.’? — F. B. S. 
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ism”) in material production is the true pendant to the paternal 
State, the infallible Church, and all those systems which establish 
social order upon some other basis than liberty. However, he does 
not deny that the public can dispose of one species of property — 
that in land — by the well-known right of “eminent domain”; and 
thus it would be possible, and might under some conditions be just, 
to rearrange the ownership of the soil for the benefit of the poor. 
Thus the State would be universal landlord (at least temporarily), 
provided due compensation were made to the displaced tenants. 
But this is rather a supposition of contingencies than a practical 


issue, in spite of all the controversy that has gone on respecting 


“unearned increment” and the single tax on land values. The 
last year has brought to us from an important source evidence of a 
practical character in regard to the tenure of land in France; and 
I may here cite it. The Le Play societies, of which our associate, 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, spoke to us so interestingly a few years 
ago, have latterly taken up the question of peasant properties in 
France; and several useful facts have been brought out by M. 
Rameau de St. Pére and M. Daniel Zolla. The latter, especially, 
at a meeting in Paris the 17th of last May, gave some statistics of 
land-ownership and land values in different parts of France, which 
are surprising. It seems that in all France there are 44,000,000 
hectares (110,000,000 acres) in the hands of individual owners, 
nearly a third part as much being already public property. 
12,000,000 hectares more are unproductive lands, leaving 32,000,- 
ooo under private cultivation. Of this amount, more than half 
(19,000,000) belongs to men who work on their own land; and 
the number of these men is set at 3,524,000. This even exceeds 
the number of persons cultivating French soil who are not land- 
owners, the latter total being only 3,388,162. Of the latter, al- 
most 2,000,000 are domestics. 

It seems to be improbable, then, that the French peasants, who 
have so much to lose, will take kindly to the gospel of the French 
socialists, and let the government have all their land. And it 
further appears that the number of small proprietors is steadily in- 
creasing in France. The whole number of land-owners there is 
said by M. Zolla to be from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000, so that the 
average holding of each person is less than 26 acres, including the 
waste lands. But there are still many large estates, and the small 
proprietors are generally desirous of increasing their holdings. 
In consequence, the socialists, in rural France, have varied their 
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propaganda, and even appeal to this land-hunger which the 
French peasant has in common with his Anglo-Saxon brother. 
Upon the whole, socialistic doctrines are said to be gaining ground 
among the rural populations of France, which also are diminish- 
ing in comparison with the city populations, which everywhere in- 
crease, as we all know. But the great spread of Socialism in all 
parts of Europe, and its much less noticeable growth in America, 
are both among the crowded inhabitants of cities, where the evils 
of accumulating private property are most in evidence. 

It is in the great cities, however, that the fallacy of intrusting all 
property to the control of the public as landlord becomes most 
apparent. The hypothesis of the socialists is that governments 
will deal more equitably by the citizen than private landlords do. 
Our experience with the Tammany city government of New York, 
the State legislatures at Albany and elsewhere, and with many 
public authorities in other parts of the world, from the days when 
“everything was venal at Rome” to our own time, does not bear 
out this idealistic theory. Probably nothing has given so severe a 
blow to the “ nationalist’ cause in America as the exposure and 
displacement of the Tammany officials in New York since we last 
assembled here. The notion that rents were to be allotted, leases 
granted, and taxes collected by so vulgar a squad of thieves, sus- 
tained by such primary courts of what was humorously termed 
justice, has proved a stronger argument against the Bellamites, the 
single-tax agitators, and the socialists in general, than any course 
of reasoning, inductive or deductive. As Emerson once remarked 
to me, “Immoral conclusions spare us much trouble in examin- 
ing the argument”; and here was a gigantic immorality standing 
in the place of the optimistic inference of our socialistic logicians. 

We had a rural sage in Concord whose wisdom was condensed 
for posterity into one saying,—‘“ Mankind is a d—d rascal.” 
Others are content to substitute “fool” for rascal in the formula. 
Both are in the wrong. A Concord sage of a more copious wis- 
dom invented this parable :— 


“T overheard Jove one day,” said Silenus, “talking of destroying 
the earth: he said it had failed, they were all rogues and vixens, 
who went from bad to worse as fast as the days succeeded each 
other. Minerva said she hoped not, they were only ridiculous 
little creatures, with this odd circumstance,— that they had a blur 
or indeterminate aspect, seen far or seen near. If you called 
them bad, they would appear so: if you called them good, they 
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would appear so: and there was no one person or action among 
them which would not puzzle her owl, much more all Olympus, to 
know whether it was fundamentally bad or good.” 


It is plain that Minerva had the insight of her sex, without the 
power of consecutive reasoning, or at least she did not then 
choose to waste so sound a logic on her impracticable father. 
Jove seems to have been the father of extreme Socialism, also, 
which would overturn all existing institutions in a moment of petu- 
lance, without providing anything sensible to fill the gap. Man- 
kind, this slow, puzzling, and ridiculous race, is wiser than his 
teachers, for the most part: he refuses, like the old Scotch judge, 
to blow out the candle before he has got hold of his nightcap. 
Society cannot be other than socialistic, of course ; but it is very 
distrustful of revolutions and panaceas. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, 


“Tt heareth not the loud winds when they call,” 
but, unlike that, never 


“ Moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 


It moves by parts and hitches. If you spur it on one side, like 


the Puritan’s nag, it will advance the other flank, too; but there 
may be some centuries between the movements. Patience, there- 
fore, and the perseverance of the saints befit Associations like 
ours. In thirty years we have seen great changes, in some of which 
we have operated or co-operated ; but the vast work of Social 
Science still opens before us, and will seem no smaller to our 
successors than it did to us when we began. 

As usual with our five departments, only four of them are to 
present extended discussions,—those of Education, Health, Juris- 
prudence, and Finance, in the order named. The fifth wheel this 
year is my own special Department of Social Economy, which last 
year had so much to offer on the relief of the unemployed, but 
which now will only briefly open on Friday next the subject of 
Trade Schools, to be more fully presented next year. I need only 
call your attention to the full and attractive announcements for 
the days now ensuing, and bespeak your interest in what cannot 
fail to engage the thoughts of all who may listen to our series of 
carefully prepared papers, and the debates which will follow. 




















I. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


1. NAVAL EDUCATION. 


BY COMMANDER CASPAR F, GOODRICH, OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 


[Read Tuesday, September 3.] 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


For the first time in its history the annual appropriation for the 
navy of the United States has equalled that for its army. An un- 
usually large proportion of the total sum allotted to the former is, 
however, for new constructions. Making this deduction, there is 
left a charge for maintenance proper much less than the similar 
charge in the army; but the fundamental fact remains, no matter 
how the figures be juggled, that the country has, at least once, been 
ready to spend as much money upon its armed force afloat as upon 
its armed force ashore. What hidden tendencies, if any, underlie 
this radical change from the practice heretofore in vogue, of giv- 
ing with a freer hand to the older branch of the military service, it 
is difficult to say. This much is true: that any departure from 
established policy will be the result of a general public sentiment 
operating upon the authorities. 

You may, and doubtless will, be surprised to hear that I express 
the serious opinion of the navy, as a whole, in deprecating war. 
The service is, I am happy to say, full of energetic officers who 
would quickly profit by any offered chance to distinguish them- 
selves through valorous acts of seamanship and tactics; but of 
officers who would welcome war Jecause of such opportunities there 
are extremely few. It is our business and our duty, to our country 
and our flag, to contrive and to study, that we may be ready when 
the call sounds, and for this reason we are naturally associated in 
the public mind with schemes of battle and with the tremendous 
engines of modern naval warfare; but, believe me, we are not 
blood-thirsty Jingoes, and we gloat over scenes and thoughts of 
carnage no more than do you, professors of the humanities. It is 
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you — not we — who sway the public feeling: it is you — not we — 
who will be responsible for the outbreak of hostilities. When you 
have decided upon trial by battle, to ws will fall the task of defend- 
ing your cause. We are but the instruments by which you work. 

There has never been a more noteworthy instance of mental 
evolution than the one this people has just experienced in passing 
from —I had almost said — positive dislike, through disdain, indif- 
ference, lukewarm curiosity, and keen interest toward the navy, cul- 
minating in a determination that the ships which represent Amer- 
ica’s latent powers of offence and defence should be second to 
none in the world, class for class. 

What the people willed has been accomplished. Our navy, in 
the matter of hulls, engines, guns, and armor, has now no apologies 
to offer ; and it no longer shrinks from comparison with any of its 
rivals. The attention attracted by its vessels at the recent open- 
ing of the Kiel Canal and the encomiums they there earned are 
sufficient proof of the substantial accuracy of my statement. We 
are still somewhat lacking in the numbers, especially of battle- 
ships, which we ought to possess, in order to have a navy adequate 
to the reasonable demands that may be made upon it ; but we are 
gradually approaching this goal. A nation which, like ours, seeks 
only peace with honor, and lies far remote from possible inimical 
shores, needs but comparatively few vessels to support its dignity. 
Officers themselves are in practical agreement upon this subject. 
They do not ask or desire a naval expansion comparable with that 
of first-rate European powers. They realize fully that a modest 
exhibition of craft, all, however, of excellent quality, is quite suf- 
ficient for this country’s purposes. War may be averted by the 
mere possession of the means to make it hazardous to the foe; and 
in this respect our navy stands, or soon will stand, first and last, 
for peace. Herein lies the complete justification, in a military 
sense, for the building, the equipping, the manning and mainte- 
nance of our fleet. 

Speaking as an insider, familiar with the steps by which our 
ships have emerged from contemptuous criticism by foreigners, 
and as contemptuous disregard by Americans, to a state com- 
manding universal respect; familiar with the passing away of the 
wooden auxiliary steamer, armed with cast-iron smooth bores, and 
with the introduction of the fast, steel-armored battle-ship and 
its high-powered breech-loading rifled guns,—I must say that 
this development is so vast as to amount to a revolution. I can 
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entirely comprehend and sympathize with the natural solicitude 
of thinking men as to whether commensurate means exist to fit 
officers and sailors for the right employment of the new ships and 
new weapons so lately confided to their hands, and it is with great 
pleasure that I have accepted the flattering invitation to describe 
to you briefly our methods of naval education. You will pardon 
me the confession that the pleasure is largely tinged with regret 
that an exponent was not chosen more competent than I am to 
discharge so important a duty before such a distinguished body as 
yours. 


Il. Tue NEEDs. 


The navy exists primarily for the purposes of warfare. What- 
ever tends to prepare it for that work is good: whatever tends to 
divert its energies into channels leading away from this main 
purpose is not good, however desirable on other grounds. The 
conditions of modern life, with its keen struggles for existence 
and its bitter rivalries, have invaded the domain of the naval offi- 
cer and the man-of-war’s man. The day has gone by when insuffi- 
cient preparation and forethought could find an adequate substi- 
tute in mere dash and pluck in action. The dash and pluck are 
still wanted, doubtless more than ever; but these alone will not 
suffice. To them must be added that intimate familiarity with the 
construction, maintenance, and handling of ships and their many 
organisms, which, secured only at the cost of patient study and 
long practice, tells the captain exactly what his ship cam do and 
what she cannot do under given circumstances. When an officer 
has fulfilled this obligation of careful investigation and exercise, 
contrasting his own ship and her weapons with others flying for- 
eign flags, never wearying of learning any detail that may pos- 
sibly be of use in emergency, there is little or no time left him 
for other matters. Life on board ship now is one unremitting 
series of drills, instruction, and practice, with exceedingly scant 
leisure. To expect on the part of the naval officer any consider- 
able intellectual activity in other fields is to misapprehend the 
present exacting status of his profession. 

The following are the classes of officers to be found on board of 
naval vessels : — 

1. Line officers, for the duties of command. 
2. Medical officers, whose duties are titular. 
3. Pay officers, for pay, subsistence, and supplies. 
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4. Engineers, to care for and operate the motive power. 

5. Chaplains. 

6. Marine officers. 

We may pass rapidly over some of these classes. The surgeons 
are recruited from among the graduates of our great medical 
schocls. Being subjected to an extremely rigid competitive ex- 
amination on entrance, these gentlemen are forced to possess a 
large measure of ability and technical preparation. The average 
of their professional attainments is high. 

The pay officers transact the business of the navy. They are 
appointed from civil life, between twenty-one and twenty-six years 
of age. Their physical fitness is decided by a board of naval 
surgeons, their moral and mental qualifications by a board of pay 
officers. A proposition has been made to restrict these appoint- 
ments to graduates of the Naval Academy, on the score of homo- 
geneity of fersonnel. This proposition, although favorably con- 
sidered in high quarters, has not yet taken the shape of law. 

The chaplains are appointed between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five years of age, after physical examination only. Their 
ordination and good standing in their denominations are accepted 
in lieu of other examination. Their number is quite limited ; and 
they chiefly serve afloat on board of the larger vessels and the 
training ships for boys. 

The engineers are differentiated from the line officers at the 
Naval Academy, when, as naval cadets of three years’ standing, 
some elect to pass into the engineer corps. From this time on 
they receive a special technical education. 

Marine officers are appointed from the graduates of the Naval 
Academy upon recommendation by the faculty or academic board, 
as it is called. Their duties afloat are in command of the marines 
embarked. 

The time at my disposal will not permit my discussing the many 
ramifications which my subject assumes through the necessary sub- 
division of duties on board ship, nor can I do complete justice to 
even those selected for mention. Since all was impossible, I have 
restricted the scope of this paper to an outline of the training of 
the line officer and of the seaman. 

Let us begin with the latter, and let us formulate the principal 
demands made upon him. He must be a seaman, an artillerist, a 
signal man, a mechanic, a torpedoist, and electrician. I do not 
mean, of course, that every seaman must possess these other at- 
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tributes; but provision has to be made in our scheme, that the 
supply of specialists may be sustained. 

Although propulsion by sails, the seaman’s peculiar province, 
has made way for propulsion by steam, the need is no less press- 
ing than formerly for the rapidity of thought and action, the 
fertility of resource, and the general handiness of the sailor. 
Roustabouts, ignorant of the sea, may be well enough in smooth 
water, and so long as nothing untoward occurs, but they will be 
worse than useless in an emergency, such as shipwreck, counting 
but as so many more incapables to be cared for; and they will be 
powerless to carry succor to distressed vessels and drowning fellow- 
men. Accidents still happen, when old-fashioned seamanship rises 
above all attempts at evaluation. As a mere method of training, 
nothing has yet been devised so good as cruising on board of a sail- 
ing ship. It quickens the observation, stimulates the mind to the 
solution of new problems, and produces a habit of self-reliance in a 
well-developed physique. To pass a weather reef-earing in a 
gale of wind, with the topsail shaking and tugging and the ship 
rolling deeply, is an experience from which one emerges, for the 
first time, with a confidence in his powers that makes him practi- 
cally twice the man he was before. Parenthetically, I commend to 
your serious thought the establishing of such floating schools in 
every large port of our country. 


III. THe EpucATION OF THE SEAMAN. 


The education of the enlisted man covers four periods: (1) his 
reception and stay, as a boy apprentice, at the Naval Training 
Station in Newport, R.I., where he learns the rudiments of his 
calling ; (2) a year in a cruising training ship; (3) his service 
till attaining his majority on board of a man-of-war in general ser- 
vice; (4) after voluntary re-enlistment for three years as an 
adult, special instruction at the gun-shops in Washington, and at 
the Torpedo Station in Newport, in ordnance, torpedoes, electric- 
ity, etc. The scheme is progressive. Some of its features might 
possibly be modified with advantage; but, as a whole, it merits 
unqualified approbation. Taking the periods in the order named, 
let us follow the apprentice as he passes through them in turn. 
These are the important ones among the conditions of entry, as 
imposed by the Navy Department : — 

1. “Boys .between the ages of fourteen and seventeen years 
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may, with the consent of their parents or guardians, be enlisted 
to serve in the navy until they shall arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years.” 

2. ‘“ Boys enlisted for the naval service must be of robust frame, 
intelligent, of perfectly sound and healthy constitution, free from 
any physical defects or malformation, and not subject to fits.” 

3. “ Their height, weight, and chest measurement, breathing nat- 
urally, must be at fourteen years of age not less than 4 ft. g in., 70 
Ibs., 26 in. ; at fifteen years of age, not less than 4 ft. 11 in., 80 lbs., 
27 in.; at sixteen years, not less than 5 ft. 1 in., go lbs., 28 in. 
respectively.” 

4. “They must be able to read and write.” 

5. “In special cases, where a boy shows general intelligence 
and is otherwise qualified, he may be enlisted, notwithstanding his 
reading and writing are imperfect.” 

On reception, apprentices are assigned to a division consisting 
of six sections of eighteen apprentices each, under a commissioned, 
a warranted, and four petty officers; and in this division they 
remain while at the station. 

On arrival, apprentices are placed in the “ new-comers’ squad,” 
and trained in the care of their persons, bedding, and clothing. 
An outfit is provided by the government. 

The new-comers are instructed in the “school of the squad” as 
far as the manual of arms, and exercised daily in gymnastics and in 
swimming. They are carefully and frequently inspected as to 
cleanliness of persons, hammocks, mattress covers, and clothing. 
The strictest attention is given to this matter, and no apprentice 
is allowed to commence the divisional routine until he is satis- 
factory under this head. 

The schooling proper is confined to the elementary branches of 
reading, writing, arithmetic to and including decimal fractions, 
geography, and history. Each apprentice has a book in which he 
is made to keep his money account with the government, entering 
as a credit his pay when due monthly, and his debits in articles of 
clothing and small stores and in money drawn from the paymaster. 
When the standard of proficiency is reached in any branch, the 
apprentice passes in professional exercises the time previously 
allotted to school. Boys punished with extra duty, who are not 
satisfactory in their studies, work off their punishment time in 
English. 

The day is divided into seven periods of forty-five or thirty 
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minutes each. The professional exercises are gymnastics, artil- 
lery, sword drill, signals, small-arms, pistols, infantry and aiming 
drills, target practice, sewing and mending, boats under oars and 
sails, knotting and splicing, heaving the log and the lead, compass 
and steering, great guns, spar and sail drills. 

The sailing frigate “Constellation” is attached to the station 
for use in drills and instruction that can only be carried out on 
shipboard. Physical development is a matter of record by the 
surgeon, who notes the various measurements on arrival and at 
the end of each quarter. 

The object of the station is to prepare apprentices for going on 
board ship, and falling quickly and easily into their places, by 
teaching them the elements of their calling, obedience and respect 
to superiors, and especially the care of themselves and their be- 
longings. The boys that come are frequently deficient in clean- 
liness and orderliness. The utmost pains are taken to establish 
good habits under these heads. No boy is allowed to leave the 
station until he knows how and does keep himself and his pos- 
sessions clean, and until he can make and mend his own clothing. 

The boys are kept in barracks at Newport, and do not live on 
board ship. A fierce controversy rages about this point, some 
officers claiming that the boys should begin at once to acquire 
“the ship habit.” Those who advocate the present system call 
attention to the superior facilities which exist in barracks for 
detecting vicious practices and weeding out incorrigible charac- 
ters. At no time are the boys free from surveillance, and serious 
offences are followed by the prompt discharge of the guilty person. 
Such cases are, happily, infrequent. 

After six months or so the apprentice goes on board a cruising 
training ship, where the same general scheme is continued, the 
practical and ceaseless handling of the ship under sail replacing 
much school-room work. During these cruises the boys visit 
foreign ports on the Atlantic coast of Europe and in the West 
Indies, according to the season, combining pleasant reminiscence 
and agreeable diversion with the routine of nautical life. A year 
is thus passed, when the apprentices are drafted to regularly com- 
missioned men-of-war, whose commanding officers are charged by 
the navy regulations to carry on the instruction, and to perfect the 
boys in knowledge of their profession. And in these vessels the 
latter finish out the term of their apprenticeship. 

The training system furnishes sailors and buglers to the naval 
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service. It is with great pleasure that I bear testimony to the 
excellent character and great value of these boys, as tested by 
years of experience in all latitudes and in diverse types of ships. 
My only regret is that the navy gets so few of them, after all. 
I think I am within bounds in saying that less than half remain 
permanently in the service. The reason is simple. The attrac- 
tion of present higher rates of pay on shore outbalances that of a 
lower rate on board ship, even when the advantages of food, medi- 
cal attendance, pensions for disability, and retirement in old age 
are thrown into the opposing scale. Young men who, like our 
ex-apprentices, are cleanly, sober, well-behaved, cheerful, and 
courteous, prompt, active, faithful, and intelligent, command 
better remuneration on shore than the navy can afford to offer. 
The navy loses, but the country is the gainer. Every ex-appren- 
tice is an apostle of patriotism. In the event of war hundreds — 
nay, thousands—of these admirable fellows will at once pre- 
sent themselves for service under the old flag they love so well. 

To provide a supply of skilled men to care for the batteries, 
torpedoes, electric lighting plant, and to act as submarine divers, 
a course of practical instruction has been inaugurated, open to 
enlisted men whose intelligence and good conduct warrant the 
privilege and opportunity. Upon recommendation by his com- 
manding officer and approval by the Bureau of Navigation at the 
Navy Department, under whose cognizance come the details of 
naval education, the seaman is sent to the great gun-shops of the 
Washington Navy Yard, where he spends seventeen weeks under 
skilled persons in learning the elementary use of tools. In the 
carpenter’s shop he is taught to make simple articles of wood, 
such as are found on board ship; in the coppersmithy he learns 
soldering, brazing, and the making of small things in copper and 
tin ; in the erecting-shop he assists in assembling and mounting 
guns and gun carriages, and thus becomes familiar with their parts 
and uses ; in the blacksmith-shop he learns welding, forging, and 
tempering, making hammers, chisels, springs, etc. ; in the machine- 
shop he learns the use of lathes and tools for shaping minor parts 
of the machinery pertaining to guns; in the laboratory, the man- 
ufacture of fuses and rockets and the use of the hydraulic presses 
and pumps connected therewith. 

Every day’s work is marked by an officer, and a weekly exami- 
nation is held. The indolent and unintelligent are weeded out 
promptly. The proficient, at the end of the course, are transferred 
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to the Torpedo Station at Newport for a second term of like 
duration. 

The subjects taken up at this point are electricity, diving, and 
torpedoes. In the first and last named branches, enough theory 
is given, in an elementary way, to fit the student for a comprehen- 
sion of the practical work which follows and upon which most 
stress is laid. 

In electricity, the seaman becomes reasonably familiar with or- 
dinary current and resistance measurements, the detection of 
leaks and defective insulation, general methods of testing signal 
and light circuits, the care, preservation, and operation of dyna- 
mos, incandescent and search lamps. 

Three weeks are given over to diving. The diver on board a 
modern ship resembles the traditional revolver in Texas. 

In the torpedo branch, instruction and practical exercises cover 
the ground of gun-cotton charges, primers, and detonators, the 
preparation of torpedoes for service, the care and preservation of 
torpedoes and their appliances, the dismounting, assembling, and 
firing of automobile torpedoes. 

The graduate of these practical schools at Washington and 
Newport is rated seaman-gunner. He receives $26 per mensem, 
—an increase of pay of $2 per mensem over a seaman. He is at 
once eligible for advancement to the higher grades of quarter 
gunner, or gunner’s mate, with pay up to $50 per mensem. From 
among the seaman-gunners selections are made from time to time 
of exceptionally deserving men who are appointed gunners in the 
navy, obtaining warrants as officers with exceedingly liberal pay. 

The course I have just described is, possibly, open to the charge 
of superficiality. The end aimed at must, however, be the crite- 
rion by which the means are judged. If the object of the course 
were to turn out skilled carpenters, blacksmiths, machinists, or 
electricians, then its failure would be frankly admitted. Such 
results cannot be achieved in eight months; and, I may say, such 
results are not anticipated. It is only sought to secure in ambi- 
tious and intelligent men such a knowledge of tools and such 
familiarity with their use as will make their possessors independent 
up to the point where the job becomes serious and calls for a 
journeyman. No ship is without its artificer class who effect 
repairs of a larger nature. To this elementary familiarity with 
tools is added the more important intimate knowledge of guns, 
gun carriages, and torpedoes, which amply justifies the pains and 
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time expended in this admirable course for the training of seaman- 
gunners. 


IV. THE EDUCATION OF THE OFFICER. 


The education of the line officer never ceases from the day of 
his entry into the Naval Academy until he passes off the active 
list through death, resignation, dismissal, or retirement. Certain 
periods of his life are, however, officially recognized as specially 
devoted to the study of his profession. These are the four years 
spent at Annapolis, the two succeeding years afloat on probation, 
and the months at the Naval War College.* The rest of his time 
the officer is learning through observation, reading, and the prac- 
tice of his profession, and is fitting himself for the responsibilities 
involved in his next step upward in the naval hierarchy. 

His duties afloat fall under three leading categories,— service 
as a subordinate, service in command of a ship, and service in 
command of a fleet. Each of the first two is a preparation for its 
successor. 

As a subordinate, he must be, above all, a competent seaman, 
able to handle the ship promptly and effectively, to avert disaster 
and to maintain her position in squadron. He must be familiar 
with all practicable methods of navigation, with the effect on the 
compasses of change in the magnetic latitude, and with the rem- 
edies to apply. He must be enough of a mechanic to properly 
care for the machinery of guns, gun mountings, and torpedoes ; 
enough of an electrician to keep the electric lighting, signalling, 
and motor apparatus in good order; enough of a physicist to un- 
derstand and guard against the chemical and physical conditions 
that affect injuriously the material under his charge. He must 
possess the faculty and habit of command, reaching his ends with- 
out friction and without irritation of those subject to his orders. 
He is accountable for the cleanliness of the men in his division 
and of their clothing and bedding. He must be an accomplished 
drill-master, competent to serve and point his guns or torpedoes 
effectively, to lead a boarding party armed with cutlasses and re- 
volvers, to direct a cutting out expedition, to land a body of men 
under arms, and to operate on shore with infantry or artillery, to 
erect tents, and so plan a camp and its routine as to minimize 


* Officers are occasionally sent to the gun-shops at Washington to learn the newer details of 
ordnance and to the compass office for instruction in compass adjustment. 
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the sick list in even insalubrious climates. He must be enough 
of an engineer to serve in the engine-room, should the engineer 
officers be absent through death or disease. 

As a captain, his responsibility covers every detail and every act 
on board his command. It is he who sets the course and pilots 
the ship, who cares far her safety in storm and fog. He is the 
judge who awards punishment for offences not serious enough to 
require a court-martial. He is the sanitarian who regulates the 
hours, food, and clothing of the crew, and the methods by which 
the ship is cleaned and the men protected from dampness and un- 
necessary exposure. He represents the nation officially and per- 
sonally in foreign ports. Upon his bearing and conduct depends 
largely the reputation of our country in distant lands. In ports 
where no consul resides he discharges consular functions. He 
must be well versed in the elements of international law. A mis- 
taken position on his part with reference to other, and especially 
remote, powers may bring discredit on the flag or precipitate a 
needless quarrel. He must be a skilled tactician, and know how 
and when best to use his ship and her weapons of offence and de- 
fence. To this end, he must be a keen and persistent student of 
his profession, and must know the peculiarities and capabilities of 
his own vessel as well as those of every foreign man-of-war he 
meets. 

The admiral’s duties extend over the fleet in a manner analogous 
to that just described for the captain. As a tactician, he has the 
handling not of one, but of many vessels. Moreover, as strategy 
is his concern, he must direct his fleet in time of war with unerring 
certainty toward that place where it can, with the least exposure, 
do the most to damage the enemy and to defeat his purposes. 
Upon his discretion the issue of war or peace may hang. A 
strong man, possessing tact and social qualities in their best 
and truest sense, is a bright exemplar to his juniors and a most 
happy means of increasing American prestige abroad. 

What is now being done to produce officers fulfilling the require- 
ments just laid down? The answer lies in our scheme of educa- 
tion, the outlines of which I shall place before you, premising that 
at the Naval Academy the cadet receives his theoretical and much 
practical training for the duties of junior officer; that this aca- 
demic term is supplemented by two probationary years afloat on a 
cruiser, after which he passes a competitive examination with his 
classmates for grading, and receives, if successful, his commission 
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as ensign; that service at sea affords his principal training for 
command either of ship or squadron; and that the Naval War 
College rounds out this training for both captains and admirals. 
We will begin therefore with the Naval Academy, quoting only 
such passages from the official historical sketch as bear upon the 
development of the existing curriculum : — 


The United States Naval Academy was founded in 1845 by 
the Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, in the adminis- 
tration of President James K. Polk. It was formally opened 
October 10 of that year under the name of the Naval School, with 
Commander Franklin Buchanan as superintendent. It was placed 
at Annapolis, Md., on the land occupied by Fort Severn, which 
was given up by the War Department for the purpose. The 
course was fixed at five years, of which only the first year and the 
last were spent at the school, the intervening three years being 
passed at sea. 

In September, 1849, a board was appointed to revise the plan 
and the regulations of the Naval School. 

The plan reported by the board was approved, and went into 
operation July 1, 1850. The new organization provided for a 
course of seven years, the first two and the last two at the school, 
and the three intermediate years at sea. The name was changed 
to the United States Naval Academy. The corps of professors 
was enlarged, the course was extended, and the system of separate 
departments with executive heads was fully adopted. It was pro- 
vided that a board of visitors should make an annual inspection of 
the academy, and report upon its condition to the Secretary of the 
Navy. A suitable vessel was attached to the academy as a prac- 
tice ship, and the annual practice cruises were begun. 

After the system had been in operation a year new changes were 
proposed, and the recommendations of the academic board on the 
subject were referred to the board of examiners for the year 1851. 

The change recommended by the board of examiners, and 
adopted by the Department, consisted mainly in leaving out the 
requirement of three years of sea service in the middle of the 
course, thus making the four years of study consecutive. The 
practice cruise supplied the place of the omitted sea service, and 
gave better opportunities for training. The change went into 
operation in November, 1851, together with other improvements 
recommended by the board. This system has been continued, 
with some slight modifications, to the present time. The first class 
to receive the benefit of it was that which entered in 1851. 

In May, 1861, on the outbreak of the war, the academy was 
removed to Newport, R.I. The three upper classes were detached 
and ordered to sea; and the remaining acting midshipmen were 
quartered in the Atlantic House, and on board the frigates “‘ Con- 
stitution” and “Santee.” In the summer of 1865 the academy 
was removed back to Annapolis, where it has since remained. 
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The term of academic course was changed by law, March 3, 
1873, from four to six years. The change took effect with the class 
that entered in the following summer. 

In 1866 a class of acting third assistant engineers was ordered 
to the academy for instruction. The course embraced the sub- 
jects of steam-engineering, mechanism, chemistry, mechanics, and 
practical exercises with the steam-engine and in the machine-shop. 
This class was graduated in June, 1868, together with two cadet 
engineers who had entered the academy in 1867. After an in- 
terval of four years, in October, 1871, a new class of cadet engi- 
neers was admitted. This class followed a two years’ course, 
somewhat more extended than that of the class of 1868, and was 
graduated in 1873. In 1872 and 1873 new classes were admitted, 
the first of which left the academy in 1874 and the second in 1875. 
By an act of Congress, approved Feb. 24, 1874, the course of in- 
struction for cadet engineers was made four years instead of two. 
The new provision was first applied to the class entering the 
academy in the year 1874. This class was graduated in June, 
1878. 


The conditions of entry are, briefly, as follows : — 


1. “The students at the Naval Academy shall be styled ‘naval 
cadets.’ ” 

2. “There shall be allowed at said academy one naval cadet for 
every member or delegate of the House of Representatives, one 
for the District of Columbia, and ten at large.” 

3. “ The course of naval cadets is six years, four years at the 
Naval Academy and two years at sea, at the expiration of which 
time the cadet returns to the academy for final graduation, and 
the district then becomes vacant.” 

4. “‘ Appointments to fill all the vacancies that may occur during 
a year in the lower grades of the Line and Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, and of the Marine Corps, will be made from the naval 
cadets, graduates of the year, at the conclusion of their six years’ 
course, in the order of merit as determined by the academic board 
of the Naval Academy. Jf? /east fifteen appointments from such 
graduates will be made each year. Surplus graduates who do not 
receive such appointments will be given a certificate of graduation, 
an honorable discharge, and one year’s sea pay.” . 

5. Candidates for admission must be actual residents of the dis- 
trict, etc., from which nominated by the member or delegate of the 
House of Representatives. “And all candidates must, at the time of 
their examination for admission, be between the ages ‘of jifteen and 
twenty years, and physically sound, well formed, and of robust constt- 
tution.” 

6. “ Candidates will be examined physically by a board composed 
of three medical officers of the navy at the Naval Academy.” 

7. “Candidates will be examined mentally by the academic 
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board in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, United States history, and algebra. Deficiency in any 
one of these subjects will be sufficient to insure the rejection of 
the candidate.” 


This examination is framed to determine thoroughness of pri- 
mary education, and covers the usual ground of the subjects 
mentioned, except that in algebra it is elementary in character and 
limited to questions and problems upon the fundamental rules,— 
factoring, algebraic fractions, and simple equations of one or more 
unknown quantities. 

The school year opens October 1 and ends May 31. Abouta 
week is spent at February 1 in the semi-annual examination and 
again at June 1 in the annual examination. Deficient students 
are promptly dropped. During the summer the cadets make a 
practice cruise in a sailing vessel, those of the engineer division 
a similar cruise in a modern steamer constructed for the purpose. 
The latter visit ship-yards, machine-shops, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments on the coast, and learn the firing of boilers and the 
handling of marine engines by actual practice. These cruises 
terminate September 1, and a month’s vacation is granted. 

The chairs at the Naval Academy are called departments, and 
they are as follows :— 

1. Discipline. 

. Seamanship, naval construction, and naval tactics. 
. Ordnance and gunnery. 

. Astronomy, navigation, and surveying. 

. Steam-engineering. 

. Mechanics and applied mathematics. 

. Physics and chemistry. 

. Mathematics. 

g. English studies, history, and law. 

10. Modern languages. 

11. Mechanical drawing. 

There is also a branch of physical training. 

Some of these departments enumerated above need no further 
mention, their titles being sufficient ; but others merit a few words 
of description or explanation. 

Thus ordnance and gunnery cover the ground of gun con- 
struction, gun mountings, the use of the gun, exterior ballistics, 
accuracy and probability of fire at sea, gunpowders, infantry and 
naval field artillery tactics. 


o 
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In astronomy, navigation, and surveying, while general astron- 
omy is taught from Young’s text-book, nautical astronomy is of 
necessity predominant. Especial attention is paid to compass 
errors in iron and steel ships, and to the theory and practice of 
navigation and surveying.* 

In mechanics and applied mathematics the differential and inte- 
gral calculus are taught with reference to their use in mechanics. 
The latter subject is sufficiently gone into, the student covering 
statics, dynamics, kinematics, hydro-mechanics, friction, the method 
of least squares, elasticity, stress and strain, theory of structures, 
etc., as contained in Johnson’s “ Mechanics,” Bowser’s “ Hydro- 
mechanics,” Cotterill and Slade’s “Lessons in Applied Me- 
chanics,” with Cotterill’s greater work as reference. 

Physics and chemistry receive a rather full treatment, their im- 
portance in the many questions of naval development being recog- 
nized. The course carries the student through the elements of 
physical science, light, heat, and electricity as contained in Dan- 
iell’s “ Principles of Physics,” ‘ Practical Physics,” by Stewart 
and Gee, Ganot, Stewart on “Heat,” Kohlrausch’s “ Physical 
Measurements,” Thompson’s “Dynamo Electric Machinery.” 
Much practical and laboratory work is exacted, especially in elec- 
tricity and magnetism. In chemistry, Remsen’s “General and Or- 
ganic Chemistries ” are used, supplemented by practical analyses. 

Pure mathematics is naturally a leading feature, and is notable 
for the thoroughness with which it is taught, original and appo- 
site problems being extensively employed to enforce the teachings 
of the book. Among the authorities used are Hall and Knight on 
“ Algebra,” Wentworth on “Geometry,” Church on “ Descriptive 
Geometry,” Chauvenet on “Trigonometry,” C. Smith on “Conic 
Sections,” Aldis on “Solid Geometry,” Rice and Johnson on the 
“ Differential Calculus,” and Johnson on the “ Integral Calculus.” 

In modern languages French is mostly dwelt upon, with Span- 
ish and German following, during three out of the four years at 
the school. Nautical technology receives especial attention. 

I may here say in reply to the possible criticism that naval offi- 
cers, despite their exceptional opportunities, do not speak foreign 
languages as generally as they should, that in no other respect 
save in art does so much depend upon the individual. A keen 
perception of sound-differences is absolutely essential here, and 


*In steam-engineering all cadets are carried through an excellent elementary course in 
steam, engines, boilers, propellers, etc. 
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all persons are not equally gifted in this regard. To many, foreign 
languages, beyond a few phrases, are not so much difficult as act- 
ually impossible. The ingenuity of the Anglo-Saxon in resisting 
the acquisition of a foreign tongue is the despair of the professor. 
Moreover, boys cannot be made to appreciate the importance of 
this matter while their vocal organs are flexible and amenable to 
instruction ; and the boys at the Naval Academy are no exception 
to the general rule. The groundwork is laid at the academy upon 
which a certain proportion of the graduates subsequently build. 

In illustration, I may cite my own class, of which fourteen mem- 
bers remain on the active list. Through the exigencies of service 
Iam not au courant of the accomplishments of all its members, 
but this much I do know: speaking French fluently and only 
less well than a native, there are four; speaking French tolerably, 
there are five more ; speaking Spanish well, there are three; speak- 
ing German uncommonly well, there is one; less well, there are four 
others ; two are excellent Portuguese scholars ; at least one speaks 
Italian. All naval officers should be able to converse in certain 
foreign languages, especially French, I freely concede. I regret 
that this is not the case, but the instances I have quoted go to 
show that an appreciable fraction do meet the requirement.* 

To the theoretical instruction just mentioned there is added an 
unremitting round of drills and practical exercises and careful, 
scientific physical training. The practical work done by the cadet 
engineers is exceedingly full. 

The Naval Academy enjoys certain advantages which, I believe, 
are shared by West Point alone among our schools. These are a 
rigid military discipline and an unusually large proportion of in- 
structors to students. The former makes certain things easy here 
which are difficult elsewhere, and the latter brings to the pupil the 
ready and constant assistance and supervision of the teacher. 

The instructors are, largely, naval officers, graduates of the insti- 
tution. They receive from the cadets unquestioning subordination 
and respect, in itself a great educational implement; and they 
give, in return, a sympathy and an interest born of personal ex- 
perience. 

It would be an error to expect a complete professional educa- 
tion in the four years spent at Annapolis. The time is far too 
short, and the field too vast. Nothing more is attempted than the 

* If we were to adopt the plan followed in many European navies of granting a small increase 


of pay to such officers as passed satisfactory examinations for the position of interpreter, the 
linguistic acquirements of the navy would experience a prompt and large expansion. 
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giving of a sound basis and the inculcating of the habits and the 
faculty of study. What particular superstructure of intellectual 
activity within the limits of naval inquiry shall be erected on this 
basis is a question answered by every graduate according to his 
taste and capacity. 

You will, I hope, pardon the pride with which I venture the 
opinion that, for the ground covered in the allotted time and for 
the thoroughness with which its work is done, the Naval Academy 
can safely challenge comparison with any other existing institution 
of learning. In its own sphere it was the first ever established. 
It is greatly admired by all foreign officers ; and it remains to-day, 
by its intrinsic merit, the first naval school in the world. 

From the Naval Academy the cadet goes on board a cruising 
vessel for his two years of probation. He keeps a journal of his 
voyages, with notes on places visited, descriptions of foreign ships, 
guns, forts, etc. He works constantly at the navigating of the 
ship. He drills the men, does duty in, boats and at signals, 
stands watch in the engine and’ fire rooms. He is given oppor- 
tunities to handle the ship and to keep a deck watch. In general, 
he applies to the practice of shipboard the theory he has already 
imbibed. This period is followed by an examination covering the 
whole substance of his six years’ service. He is graded by merit, 
and, if successful, given his commission as ensign in the navy of 
the United States. At each subsequent promotion he is examined 
as to his physical, mental, moral, and professional qualifications 
for advancement. 

That the Naval Academy furnishes a solid foundation of techni- 
cal education is abundantly proved by the fact that its graduates, 
when not at sea, are often employed on duty exacting something 
more than a mere high-school training. We find them in charge, 
as inspectors, of the various light-houses, light-ships, buoys, and 
other aids to navigation along our coasts, both lake and sea-board. 
They do the hydrography for the Coast Survey and the off-shore 
work of the Fish Commission. Some are on duty at colleges. 
Some are engaged in the inspection and test of steel for hulls, 
engines, armor, and guns for the new ships. They fill responsible 
positions in the various navy yards. They have exclusive control 
of the establishments for naval education. At the Navy Depart- 
ment they direct four out of eight of the bureaux or great offices 
among which the business and administration of the navy are 
divided. They design and build the guns for the navy, correct its 
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compasses, and earn the blessings of the sea-faring world through 
the beneficent operations of the Hydrographic Office. A graduate 
is superintendent of the Naval Observatory. 

Some have resigned to gain wealth or reputation in civil pur- 
suits. 

The Bethlehem Iron Works drew upon the navy for an expert, 
when it undertook the colossal task of erecting the best plant in 
the world for the manufacture of steel for guns and armor. Its 
testing ground is in the charge of an exceptionally able naval 
officer, retired for color blindness. The accepted determination 
of the velocity of light was made by a graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy. Johns Hopkins, the University of Michigan, and Harvard 
have professors who graduated at Annapolis. The church, the 
bar, the bank, have each creditable members who call the Acad- 
emy Alma Mater. 

Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale, Oxford, and Cambridge have con- 
ferred degrees upon American naval officers now living for “ rebus 
navalibus et factis et scriptis,” to quote but one diploma. 

Such things may not demonstrate the worth of the Naval Acad- 
emy; but they go far to prove that one is not the worse for its 
strict hours, unswerving discipline, and painstaking instruction. 


V. THe Navat War COLLEGE. 


There remains one more phase of the naval officer’s education 
which, hardly less important than what has been described, does 
not readily lend itself to definition. For the development of the 
subordinate as much has been done as seems possible. Would 
our scheme be complete if we stopped at this point? 

The question was officially put, eleven years ago, to a board of 
officers, who answered it in the negative. They stated that, while 
every care had been taken to fit officers for what may be roughly 
termed the interior economy of naval life, no provision had been 
made in this or any other country for the study of the great prob- 
lem of war, for the practical solution of which, and for which 
alone, the navy exists. Army war schools abounded, but no naval 
war school. The Naval War College at Newport is the outcome 
of this board’s report, and it is the pioneer among such institu- 
tions. Here are treated by competent officers and eminent civil- 
ians the various topics bearing on the subject. The college may 
be likened to the great post-graduate schools where men are fitted 
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for their specialties. Whatever tends to better prepare officers to 
command, manceuvre, and fight single ships or fleets finds its place 
in the course. It furnishes naval officers their higher education. 

During last year’s term of nearly four months International Law 
was taught by the late and lamented Professor Snow, of Harvard. 
Enough of the other lectures may be mentioned to give an idea 
of the scope of the course,— Naval Tactics, Naval Strategy, Prepa- 
ration for War, Commerce Destroying, Combined Maritime Expe- 
ditions, Hasty Intrenchments, Fleet Drills, The Relation of Signals 
to Tactics, The Present Development of the Gun, The Tactics of 
the Gun, of the Ram, and of the Torpedo, Armor, Ship Construc- 
tion, Coast Defence, Electricity on Shipboard, etc. Besides these 
lectures, much time was devoted to war games and the suppositi- 
tious case of an attack directed on New York by a superior force. 
The probable theatre of operations was visited, and careful plans 
drawn up for utilizing such resources as exist at hand. . 

The ultimate result of the college’s systematic work will be the 
preparation of plans appropriate to any possible threat of attack, 
on matter by whom made or where directed. Von Moltke’s third 
drawer, left-hand side, will find here its humbler analogue. 

This year the aims of the college will be furthered by manceu- 
vres of the home squadron to elucidate certain features of coast 
defence and to test some of the tentative conclusions arrived at 
by the faculty. Moreover, the college is profiting by Captain 
Mahan’s return from sea to listen to his masterly exposition of 
naval strategy. 

I may remark that the methods of the college are largely based 
on historical analysis, in imitation of Captain Mahan, a former 
president, to whose connection with the college the country owes 
his books on “Sea Power.” The honor which these truly philo- 
sophical treatises have brought to American letters is, in itself 
alone, ample justification for the founding of the Naval War 
College. 


It has been impracticable in the brief time at my disposal to do 
more than give a bare sketch of what the navy is doing for the 
education of its fersonne7, I do not pretend that all officers are 
close students of their profession. Drones are omnipresent. In 
the naval service there are many cases of early enthusiasm crushed 
out under the deadly discouragement of slow promotion. Scores 
of men old enough to be grandfathers and admirals fret out their 
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lives hopelessly in subordinate grades. ‘“ Cui bono?” they ask. 
The future holds forth no promise to them. But even among these 
are some of our most thoughtful and brilliant men. The old esprit 
de corps impels them to fight for the betterment of the service, even 
if they, personally, are to derive no profit from their labors. 

Taken as a body, American naval officers are conceded by for- 
eigners to stand as high as, if not higher than, those of any other 
country in all-round acquaintance with their profession ; while in 
every corelated specialty one of their number can be named whose 
opinion commands acceptance as coming from acknowledged 
authority. As we have no right to assume a national superiority 
of intelligence, it must be admitted that this result flows from a 
system of naval education which, in spite of its faults and its short- 
comings, is in the main suited to the genius of our people. 





THE DEBATE ON FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
[Friday, Sept. 6, 1895.] 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


In my report last year I attempted to give a sketch of the silver 
legislation of the last few years, with its results, and especially to 
show the effect on the price of silver and of commodities of the 
repeal of the Sherman law and of the closing of the Indian mints 
to the free coinage of silver. At that time I felt justified in sum- 
ming up the status of affairs in the following words: “The efforts 
to keep up the price of silver by this country and by India have 
failed. It would not be strange if silver and the prices of other 
commodities went still lower. The decline in general prices is 
quite generally conceded to be an evil, though some deny this. 
Practically, the only solution of the question that is advocated is 
international bimetallism, though many think that this would bring 
yet more evils. It is generally believed that, if England would 
advocate an international agreement, it could be reached. Her 
chief objection is that she is a creditor nation, and gains by falling 
prices. Yet the leaders of the conservative party are active bi- 
metallists, and the bimetallic sentiment seems to be growing in 
England. Judging from late conferences and reports, the gen- 
eral tendency throughout the world seems to be toward an in- 
ternational agreement, though we need not expect it for some time 
in the future, even if the tendency is not changed ; and new gold 
discoveries of importance or other unforeseen circumstances might 
check the movement. Meanwhile smaller countries, and those 
less strong commercially,— Austria, Porto Rico, San Domingo, 
India,— are adopting a gold standard, in order to be in harmony 
with the commercial world ; and thinkers generally agree that no 
one nation alone, however strong, can venture to adopt a bime- 
tallic system without reaching, practically, silver monometallism.” 

The events of this year that affect the question can be very soon 
enumerated. The output of gold has shown no signs of falling 
off, rather the contrary. In Germany the preliminary steps taken 
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a year ago toward calling an international conference have not 
been followed up by any decisive action; and, so far as one can 
now see, the conference is not likely to be called in the immediate 
future. In England the late elections have put into power in the 
government Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, both prominent bi- 
metalists ; but Mr. Balfour’s recent utterances make it evident 
that, ardently as he may believe in bimetallism, he does not think 
it incumbent upon the present government to take any steps, in 
the immediate future at any rate, toward the adoption of that sys- 
tem, and he evidently thinks that an international conference on 
that subject would be fruitless. Meanwhile the strongest argu- 
ment of the bimetallists and free silver advocates—z.¢., that the 
appreciation of gold is the chief cause of the industrial depression 
under which the commercial world has been suffering — has lost 
much of its force in the minds of the people since the revival of 
business of the last few months has been so marked. People find 
it hard to realize that business is on the broad -highway to ruin, 
when wages and prices are advancing, new factories are opening, 
and all the signs of the times seem to foretell prosperity and 
success. 

The gold monometallists say that the storm of free silver 
fanaticism has spent its force; the laws of nature are working as 
usual, business is safe. On the other hand, the bimetallists shake 
their heads sagely, and declare that the present prosperity is but 
a passing relief, caused partly by the normal reaction after ex- 
treme suffering, partly by the fact that we have been borrowing 
heavily, and so have now funds in hand for immediate use that will 
in time have to be paid, with interest. The causes that have made 
gold appreciate are still at work; and they are sure that the time 
is not far distant when we shall see again a time of business 
trouble, probably worse than the preceding. The only permanent 
relief is a broader basis for the currency, most easily secured by 
international bimetallism. After sufficient schooling through ex- 
perience, they say, the world will learn the truth of their doctrine. 

In talking over the probable work of this meeting a year ago, 
the Chairman of the Finance Department and I were of the opin- 
ion that the question of to-day would probably be that of a bank- 
ing system for the United States, and that the silver question 
would be at least temporarily settled. Even the President of the 
Association felt justified in saying in his address: ‘‘ Just now the 
country is somewhat weary of the topic. So much so, in fact, that, 
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in our programme for this year, it has been thought best to restrict 
this department to one report, and give the sediment an opportun- 
ity to settle. Let us hope that the water-beetles of finance will 
find repose in the mud thus deposited.” But the fates have de- 
creed otherwise. The defeat of the Carlisle bill and the syndicate 
loan stopped temporarily the discussion of the banking question. 
The silver question has become the important topic of the day, 
and is likely to be the most important question of the next politi- 
cal campaign. It has been thought best, therefore, to have the 
matter talked out to-day before the Association by some of the 
best authorities on both sides that the country affords; and the de- 
baters have agreed to let the question take the specific form, — 
Resolved, That the United States should provide, by law, for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. 


2. OPENING ADDRESS OF Hon. A. J. WARNER, OF MARIETTA, 
OHIO. 
(Report defective in the first part.) 

Twenty-five years ago there were not forty millions of people 
out of the entire population of the world using gold exclusively as 
money: to-day there are more than three hundred million such 
people. Austria is attempting to establish the gold standard. 
Pressure is brought to bear upon Russia to have a redeeming sur- 
plus in gold. The Indian question is still before the world. Is 
the gold standard to be established in India? If it is, and when 
it is, you may prepare for an immediate and a very great rise in 
the value of gold ; for it will surely take place. The law of sup- 
ply and demand cannot be set aside, and, when India makes a de- 
mand for $100,000,000 of gold suddenly, there will be a scramble 
for gold, an enormous enhancement in its value, relative to com- 
modities ; and this will be expressed by a fall of prices generally 
throughout the world. 

The increase of debt and the appreciation of money must be 
stopped in this country, or we shall soon be in the condition of 
Egypt. I may not be able to impress you with my own ideas of 
the dangerous road the United States is now travelling. First, as 
to the increase of debt. In 1869 Mr. David A. Wells made a 
report for 1868, stating our debt abroad — I do not mean the gov- 
ernment debt alone—at $1,500,000,000. Professor Cairnes, a 
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few years later, put our debt to England alone at £300,000,000 
(which was about the same thing), and the average interest, divi- 
dends, etc., including what was then spent abroad by travellers, at 
$175,000,000 a year. If we start with that, and add the annual 
interest that we are now to pay, and what has probably been ex- 
pended by travellers abroad, and for the carrying trade, and de- 
duct the balances in our favor from those against us, we should 
find that our debt to-day is more than $8,000,000,000. Upon that 
we have the authority of Professor Thorold Rogers. We have 
this statement direct from him, as well as from Mr. Gladstone,— 
that the investments of England alone in other countries are more 
than $10,000,000,000. Certainly 4o per cent. of that is invested 
in the United States. Mr. Heidelbach, one of the large exporters 
of gold from New York, in the February Forum placed our an- 
nual dues abroad at $350,000,000,— $75,000,000 as interest, $75,- 
000,000 as dividends, and $100,000,000 expended by travellers 
or in the carrying trade. He is too low on dividends and per- 
haps too high on some other items, but not too high in the aggre- 
gate, so that the fixed dues abroad from the United States have 
risen to between three and four hundred millions. Thus since 
1868 we have really had no gold come to us. 

This increase of debts has arisen entirely from the attempt 
to pay interest annually. We have been borrowing all this time. 
We have given new notes in the way of railway securities, until all 
the great railway systems of the United States are owned in Eu- 
rope. You understand that a representative of the owners of the 
railways of the United States can call together the presidents of 
all these systems and dictate to them, under penalty of removal 
from office at the next annual election, what the rates shall be on 
our railway systems. But, passing that by, this increase of debt, 
I say, must stop sometime. Now add to all that the effect of a 
constant appreciation of four or five per cent. in the money unit 
itself, as for the past twenty-five years. In the Middle Ages an 
increase in the value of money worked finally the overthrow of the 
earlier civilization. But the effect of the appreciation of money 
was comparatively trifling then. Now, with $75,000,000,000 of 
world-debts,— and there are at least that (I do not mean national 
debts), more than the entire wealth of the United States put to- 
gether,— 4 per cent. increase in twenty-five years will have 
doubled that. You have thus doubled the debt as a burden upon 
the people. So the power of automatic aggregation of wealth has 
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been tenfold what it would be by the appreciation of money alone. 
Those two things cannot go on permanently. This aggregation 
and this acquisition of wealth must stop. 

Here is more than a distribution of annual products merely. 
Interest is paid out of the annual products of a country; but the 
effect of an increase in the money standard extends to all possible 
accumulations of wealth, and is the principal agency in the wrong- 
ful redistribution of wealth. That must stop; and I know of no 
way to stop it but by restoring the bimetallic system,— submit- 
ting money again to automatic regulation through the product 
of the mines. There may be no fear of an excess of the precious 
metals. Why, if they should become so abundant from production 
as to depreciate all money and raise prices, you would soon reach 
a point where it would be easier to make a dollar by producing 
commodities than by digging the metals from the mines; and peo- 
ple would go to that industry. That is the automatic adjustment 
of money; and, in my judgment, when we depart from that prin- 
ciple, we are jeopardizing civil institutions, we are endangering 
the right of property. Submit your money to regulation by legis- 
lation? No debtor country can make protective statutes. We 
must compete with all other debtor nations in paying our debts. 
No country can maintain a higher level of prices than obtains in 
other countries. It is impossible for us in the United States, 
therefore, to maintain a higher level of prices than elsewhere. If 
we should, then our creditors would cease to take commodities 
of us, and would demand gold. I could explain the present boom 
in business (the source of it), I think. Its coming from a rise 
in prices is impossible. Why? In New York the other day a 
banker said to me, “‘ We are having a boom in business as a re- 
sult of the rise of prices.” ‘‘ What,” I said, “you mean that you 
are in favor of a depreciation of money?” “Oh, no.” But what 
is a rise of prices but a fall of money? If it takes more money 
to buy the same commodities, that is a fall of money. If it takes 
fewer commodities to get the money, that is a rise of prices. The 
whole question is one of prices. 
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3. REMARKS OF HON. JOSIAH PATTERSON, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Chairman,— The serious difficulty in replying to the ad- 
dress just made is this. The gentleman assumes that it is en- 
tirely practicable for this country to establish the bimetallic stand- 
ard and to maintain gold and silver in concurrent circulation, 
and he argues simply that it is desirable to have the bimetallic 
standard. Now, I admit that. If I believed that the government 
of the United States could establish the bimetallic standard and 
maintain gold and silver in concurrent circulation, I would vote 
for the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of silver as 
quickly as my friend from Ohio. The difficulty with me is I do 
not think this country can do it. And it seems to me that the 
rational discussion of this question would be in this manner,— for 
him to maintain, first, that this country can establish the bime- 
tallic standard and maintain it, or next, failing. in that, that it 
would be better for the United States to have the silver standard 
than the gold standard. We could then reply by insisting that it 
is impossible for this country to establish the bimetallic standard ; 
and, being impossible, it would be better for this country to ad- 
here to the gold standard which it now has rather than to aban- 
don it and go to the silver standard. That seems to me a proper 
statement of the question. 

Now, by reason of false teaching, vicious legislation, and party 
environment, there is great confusion in the public mind in re- 
spect to a proper solution of this question. It seems to me that 
we have got beyond the domain of scholastic discussion ; and the 
thing that remains is to bring home to the American people truths 
which scholars in an academic debate would pass by, as lawyers 
pass by the admitted facts in a case. The people are taught that 
money is an instrumentality for the interchange of commodities, 
and properly so. Now, we have in this country three kinds of 
money, substantially gold money, silver money, and United 
States notes, or promises to pay. These various kinds of money 
are alike in two respects (I mean now from the standpoint of the 
masses). They are alike in this ; that they are all three full legal 
tender money ; and, next, they all pass in the daily transactions 
of business on a parity. Now, these two circumstances have mis- 
led the great body of the American people. In olden times, in 
former generations, the people regarded the image of the king 
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stamped upon the coin as giving it value and purchasing power, 
and not the substance out of which the coin was composed. So 
the vicious legislation that we have had—namely, the govern- 
ment compelling you to take its promise to pay in payment of 
your debt (the legal tender act), and consequently the coinage 
into a full legal tender of less than 100 cents of silver,— the mere 
fact that the government has done these two things, and yet the 
money has the same purchasing power, passes from hand to hand 
just as freely as gold among the plain people, has misled the peo- 
ple; and so they regard the fiat of the government as the thing 
which constitutes money. We have about five hundred millions 
of promises to pay. If they pass upon equal terms with gold, why 
not have a billion? Why not build all the public roads in the 
United States with bonds? If the government can take fifty cents’ 
worth of silver and coin it into a dollar, which passes upon a 
parity with gold, and has $420,000,000 of these in circulation, why 
not coin a billion, and give the people all their necessities re- 
quire ? 

These are questions that are troubling the minds of the people. 
In my judgment, the first thing to do in educating the masses upon 
this question is to get it engrafted in the public mind what stand- 
ard money is, and how it differs from all other forms of money. 
Gold is the standard money of the United States. Take the gold 
dollar, and what are its essential features? It is a thing of value. 
It is composed of a substance which has commercial value. By 
law 23.22 grains of that substance in its pure form shall constitute 
a dollar; and 2.58 grains of alloy, so as to harden it, are to be 
added. Now, this dollar shall have free coinage; that is, no seign- 
iorage is to be paid by the holder of the bullion. When the holder 
of refined bullion offers it to the mints of the United States, it is 
coined into American money, and turned over to him free of cost. 
The coinage is unlimited; that is to say, all the people in the 
world, in possession of all the gold bullion that they may have or 
can acquire, have the legal right to take that bullion to the mints 
of the United States and have it coined into American money. 
Now, this dollar has a wholly unnecessary feature,—the legal 
tender quality. What is it that measures the purchasing power of 
that gold dollar? I am not here to debate to what extent the use 
of gold for so many ages has contributed to its commercial value. 
I only deal with the fact that it now has commercial value, and I 
lay down the proposition that the purchasing power of that gold 
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dollar absolutely depends on the commercial value of the sub- 
stance out of which it is composed. In other words, if you melt 
that gold dollar down into bullion, it is still worth one hundred 
cents. Drive a nail through the centre of it and it is still worth 
one hundred cents. It must necessarily be that way, because we 
have free and unlimited coinage of gold, and the holder of the 
bullion can convert the bullion into money without cost to him. 
Consequently, standard money is money the purchasing power of 
which is exactly measured by the commercial value of the substance 
of which it is composed. You take up the morning newspaper, and 
you read that the Mexican dollar is worth 53 cents compared with 
our money. Why? It is standard money, yet is worth no more 
in Mexico. It is standard money,— has free, unlimited, and inde- 
pendent coinage in Mexico; and its purchasing power is exactly 
equal to its commercial value. We see a Mexican dollar quoted 
in the morning papers : that means that the bullion composing it 
is worth 53 cents, or the dollar itself is worth that ; and it makes 
no difference which you take. Silver is the standard money of 
Mexico. Gold is standard money of the United States. 

Let us take another step forward. Greenbacks, or the notes of 
the government, are simply the promises to pay money on demand. 
Every one of them is simply the debt of the government. They 
are on a parity with gold,— not because of a fiat of the government, 
not because the government says that you shall take them in pay- 
ment of a debt, but because the holder of that paper believes with 
an unshaken confidence that the government is willing and able to 
redeem that greenback note in the standard gold money on pres- 
entation. Well, now, the silver dollar stands on a somewhat dif- 
ferent footing. It is coined money. It is not the promise of the 
government to pay anything. But the coinage is limited. There 
are about 420 grains of silver in the dollar. It is denied free and 
unlimited coinage, and is in no sense standard money. The gov- 
ernment of the United States collects annually about $350,000,000 
in the way of revenue. These silver dollars are a full legal tender 
for all those revenues. Consequently, every silver dollar now 
coined can find its way into the Treasury of the United States 
at least once every year. As long as the government receives, 
therefore, these silver dollars into its Treasury on an equality 
and on a parity with gold, and pays gold on its own obligations, it 
follows, as night follows the day, that the parity is maintained be- 
tween gold and silver; and, if it was pewter money instead of silver, 
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the parity would be there all the same. Therefore, the purchasing 
power of a silver dollar does not depend on the commercial value 
of the substance of which it is composed, but depends on the abil- 
ity of the government to maintain those silver dollars on a par with 
gold. Therefore, the purchasing power of a silver dollar is meas- 
ured exactly by the commercial value of the gold which enters into 
a gold dollar. That is another form of money. 

Then we come to national. bank currency, promissory notes, 
checks, clearing house receipts, bills of exchange, drafts, and all 
those other forms and instruments of exchange which have been 
adopted by commerce ; and they are maintained on a parity with 
standard money simply because the holder believes that the payee 
of the paper will discharge the.obligation in gold. So it is that the 
whole mechanism of exchange securely rests on the basis of stand- 
ard money, and on the harmonious and certain workings of that 
mechanism depends the prosperity of our common country. 

Now, the proposition under debate is to allow the free, unlim- 
ited, and independent coinage of silver at’ the ratio of 16 to tr. 
23.22 grains will go into 37114 grains 16 times. That makes the 
ratio of 16 to 1. The proposition, therefore, is to coin 371% 
grains of pure silver, or add one-tenth, making it 412} grains of 
standard silver, into standard silver dollars. That is to say, take 
the shackles off of silver, make it independent money, declare its 
independence of gold, and let it stand absolutely on its own merits, 
as gold does. In other words, coin 23.22 hundredths grains of 
pure gold into a dollar, let the coinage be free and independent, 
and let that dollar go forth into the channels of commerce with 
a purchasing power exactly equal to the substance out of which it 
is made. Then coin 371} grains of pure silver, without limit and 
with entire freedom, into standard dollars, the purchasing power 
of which shall be exactly equal to the commercial value of that 
number of grains. Thus the proposition is to establish two stand- 
ards of value. Now, if those two standards are equal,—that is 
to say, if 23.22 grains of pure gold are exactly equal in the open 
market to 3714 grains of pure silver,—then the bimetallic stand- 
ard would. result; and, so long as that condition prevailed, gold 
and silver would remain in concurrent circulation. But, so soon 
as the commercial value of 371} grains of pure silver should vary 
from the commercial value of 23.22 grains of pure gold, then we 
would not have the bimetallic standard and the concurrent circu- 
lation. Things which are equal to each other are equal to the 
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same thing. If the commercial value of 37114 grains of pure 
silver is equal in the open market to 23.22 grains of pure gold, 
they will both equal the same measurement, and be the same 
standard of value. But, when these two commercial values sepa- 
rate and become different, it is mathematically impossible for 
them to equal the same standard of value. 

Now, for the purpose of argument, I will assume that the com- 
mercial ratio between gold and silver is 32 to 1 instead of 16 to1; 
that is to say, the metallic value of a silver dollar is fifty cents. 
Then how is it? Suppose to-day that we establish the bimetallic 
standard at the ratio of 16 to 1, then we should have one standard 
dollar regulated and its purchasing power fixed by the value of 
3714 grains of pure silver, which, measured by gold, would be 
worth fifty cents. And we should have another standard dollar 
composed of 23.22 grains of pure gold, which, measured in silver, 
would be worth two dollars. He who contends that any govern- 
ment can maintain those two dollars in concurrent. circulation con- 
tends for a circulation which is against all the experience of man- 
kind,— contrary to the consensus of opinion among the scholars 
of the world, and contrary to the experience of commerce in every 
age of the world. It has always been a singular thing to me that 
the advocates of free silver coinage now in the country take the 
view they do. They do not want a ratio of 20 or 30 or 25 or 10 or 
15 to 1; but their idea is to restore bimetallism, to establish the 
bimetallic standard, and to hold gold and silver in concurrent 
circulation by the establishment of a ratio of 16 to 1, and that 
magic ratio to have not only the power to bring about the bimetal- 
lic standard, but to maintain it for all time to come. That is 
magical, not logical. 

One other thought. Coinage has nothing to do with commer- 
cial value. The use of a thing as money for generations may add 
something to its marketable commercial value; but, when the 
government says you may coin 23.22 grains of pure gold into a 
dollar, that does not say anything about the value of those 23.22 
grains, and, when it says you may coin 371} grains of pure silver 
into a dollar, that does not say anything about the market value 
of that number of grains. Therefore, coinage has nothing to do 
and has no effect upon the commercial value. Why, we have 
coined over $400,000,000 of silver here in the last sixteen years, 
without regard to market value, and have been holding that silver 
on a parity with gold. But the free, unlimited, and independent 
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coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, if it results in the estab- 
lishment of a bimetallic standard and in the concurrent circula- 
tion of gold and silver, will necessarily result in doubling the price 
of all the uncoined silver in the world. Not only that, but it will 
result in doubling the purchasing power of all silver coins in the 
silver countries of the world, because the coins in the silver coun- 
tries of the world are all standard money, and measured by the 
commercial value of the substance out of which they are com- 
posed. 

Hence I reach the conclusion that it is simply impossible for 
this government to maintain the bimetallic standard. It is simply 
out of the question and impossible for this government to main- 
tain gold and silver in concurrent circulation, where we have the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. Therefore, the only proposition is, Which is better for 
this great government,— the gold or the silver standard? Now, 
briefly, I prefer the gold standard, for a few short reasons which I 
will give to you. I prefer it because the production of gold in the 
world exceeds that of silver. Last year the world’s gold produc- 
tion amounted to $200,000,000, $55,000,000 more than the pro- 
duction of gold during any year in the flush times in California, 
and equal to the production of both gold and silver during any of 
those years. In the last three years the world has produced 
$230,000,000 of gold more than it produced for the first forty years 
of the century. There have been some marvellous gold discover- 
ies recently in Africa, and also in our own Alaska. The improved 
method of treatment, I feel perfectly confident, is such that before 
the beginning of the twentieth century the annual output of the 
world will be more than $250,000,000 of gold. 

I prefer the gold standard for another simple reason. Every 
gold country in the world uses both gold and silver as money. 
We could eliminate from our circulation all other kinds of money 
except silver, and its representative, below the denomination of 
ten dollars, create a vacuum for silver, and could use all the silver 
we have now coined and possess in the world,— utilize the silver 
now piled up in the Treasury, making it the money of small trans- 
actions, while gold would be the money of commerce. And 
throughout the world all the gold countries largely use silver in 
their circulation, while there is no silver country which uses gold 
as money at all. It may be hoarded, it may be piled up as a treas- 
ure; but wherever the silver standard prevails gold does not go 
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into circulation, and wherever the gold standard prevails there is 
the use of silver money. I believe I can safely say that the gold- 
standard countries of the world to-day use more silver in their 
circulation than all the silver-standard countries of the world com- 
bined, notwithstanding they have, perhaps, more population. 

Again, commerce has elected gold as its standard. There is 
not an enlightened country in the world that has not adopted the 
gold standard; and, mark you! there is no bimetallic country — 
there is no country where the free coinage of silver obtains — that 
is not absolutely on a silver basis. So I am arguing a proposi- 
tion which is in accordance with the experience of the world up 
to date; and I repeat that there is not a bimetallic country in 
the world,— all the countries are either gold-standard countries 
or silver-standard countries. Now, the enlightened commercial 
powers have adopted the gold standard without exception ; and so 
the silver countries have to transact their business, in settling in- 
ternational balances, with reference to the gold standard. For 
instance, a merchant of the United States, when he buys goods, 
has no other question to think about except the value of those 
goods measured in gold. The Mexican merchant, on the other 
hand, not only has that to think about, but he has to study how 
much his silver will vary in purchasing power while the trade is 
pending. Hence it is that all the progressive and enlightened 
commercial countries of the world are at the gold standard, while 
those which are otherwise have the silver standard. 

So much was I impressed with this great truth that before the 
death of the lamented Gresham I went to the Department of State 
one day, and said to Judge Gresham that I would like to have 
him put an expert at work on the consular reports coming in from 
all the countries of the world, and make up a table showing the 
weekly wages paid. You see, I have an old-fashioned idea that 
the men who toil constitute the grand army of civilization ; that 
the men who handle the axe, the plow, and the hoe; the men who 
carve the stone, mould the brick, and hammer the iron; the men 
who erect the houses, build the ships, and construct the railroads ; 
the men who manipulate all the marvellous machinery which man 
has invented, are the men who constitute the rock on which prog- 
ress and civilization rest. I had an idea before I saw Judge 
Gresham that there was not one silver-standard country in all the 
world where the men who toil for wages earned enough to main- 
tain them in comfort and independence. Well, this expert went 
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to work; and he made out two great sheets,— one for the silver 
countries, and one for the gold countries. It fully sustained my 
view upon that question. A great many letters were written to the 
State Department, and finally I sent these sheets back to the 
State Department, making some suggestions; and latterly they 
have been at work making up a pamphlet, and I have here the ad- 
vanced sheets of that pamphlet, which I desire to turn over to the 
Secretary of this Association.* I say, with this information in my 
possession, that there is not one country in all the world where 
civilization and Christianity are in the ascendant, where Christian 
men and women send missionaries out to do work in the name of 
the Master, where scientific thought is in the ascendant, where 
commerce and schools and colleges flourish, where men and 
women are comparatively happy, and where the men who toil earn 
wages sufficient to maintain them in comfort and independence, 
which is not on a gold standard. 


4. REMARKS OF JOSEPH SHELDON, Esy., or NEw Haven, Cr. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.—In the press of other 
subjects upon the attention of educated men in the United States, 
and particularly in the Eastern States, the importance of this sil- 
ver question has been somewhat overlooked. Indeed, the very 
absurdity of the present economic condition of the country has, 
strangely enough, blinded some persons to the truth about it. 
Now, we declare that the economic condition of the United States 
to-day is substantially equivalent to what it would be under a short 
statute in two sections, and a declaration of policy in two clauses: 
“ First, There shall every year, by proper legislation, be secured, 
to the growers of wheat in Canada and to the growers of cotton 
in Mexico, an advantage in competition with the growers of both 
these staples in the United States, substantially such as would be 
secured to Canadian wheat-growers by a bounty of fifty cents a 
bushel on wheat and to Mexican cotton-growers by a bounty of 
five cents a pound on cotton.” (When you come to study this 
question, read “India” for both Canada and Mexico.) ‘“ Second, 
Wheat raised in the United States shall not, after the passage 
of this act, be made into flour; and cotton raised in the United 
States shall not be made into cloth.” 


*See the Appendix to this Debate. 
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“ Declaration of Policy—In order to keep the public credit high 
and the public faith inviolate, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to pay the debts of the United States, 
whether held at home or abroad, in these great staples, at a price 
no higher than they would be under the operation of this statute. 
It is hereby further declared to be the policy of the United States 
to repeal this act whenever, by international agreement or other- 
wise, proper permission of those nations who profit most by the 
enactment of this law shall be given for its repeal, so that the 
United States shall not gain any unnatural and undue advantage 
from said repeal.” 

Nothing, surely, could exceed the absurdity of such a law and 
such a declaration. But under the operation of such a law the 
economic condition of the United States would be substantially 
what it now is under the existing statutes in relation to the coin- 
age and use of silver as full legal tender money. For it can make 
no difference to the American grower of wheat or cotton whether 
the bounty given to his rival is given directly or indirectly: it 
pinches him the same in either case. The rise in gold or the fall 
in silver operates as virtual bounty on wheat and cotton grown in 
India and marketed in competition with similar products grown 
in the United States. This has so often been pointed out as to 
be the commonplace of the discussion. 

It can further make no difference to the American grower of 
wheat or cotton whether the price of his product is reduced by the 
natural operation of the second section of this suggested statute or 
by the operation of a statute and a usage by which one-half (the 
silver half) of the metallic money of the world is put in the proc- 
ess of demonetization, and a large portion of the other half (the 
gold half) is hoarded in national war-chests and “ reserves,” and 
placed in private hoards, for the profit which a diminishing vol- 
ume of money always brings to those who hoard money and do 
not invest it in employing labor or in the production of things 
useful to mankind. This profit is just now made the greater and 
more terrible and more influential as the growth of population and 
the need of money are rapidly increasing under the quantitative 
law of money and of prices. If this suggests the truth or the di- 
rection in which the literal truth can be found, you will agree 
with me that the situation ought to be patiently studied and our 
arguments to be patiently listened to. 

There are in this discussion many assumptions which our oppo- 
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nents regard as facts, but which we regard as fictions. Each 
side starts from these assumptions as the premises of its argu- 
ments, the one side regarding them as facts, and the other side 
as fictions. The debaters therefore inevitably reach opposite 
conclusions. They fail to meet and fairly answer the opposing 
arguments ; and, therefore, the so-called debate goes on, and may 
go on forever, without eliciting the truth which ought to be the 
object of all our debates. 

The proposition before us here is inevitably one of some diffi- 
culty, some complexity. That difficulty and complexity are the 
greater because these assumptions are not first of all clearly 
settled as matters of fact. A few of these assumptions are so 
vital in this discussion that we shall try to settle some of them 
here and now. 

Some of our opponents assume that, as a yard-stick provided 
by statutory enactment is a real and true measure of all space, 
and the pound weight established and defined by law is by com- 
parison a true measure of all weight, so the gold unit of value in 
precisely the same manner is the measure of the money value of 
property. They assume that this money unit of value in gold is 
itself practically unchanging in value. They assume that with 
this gold unit of value they can measure all money value,— not 
always perhaps with mathematical precision, but with an exact- 
ness the nearest practically perfect that is known among men. 
They assume that by the evolution of money and the mechanism 
of exchange it has come to be so considered and to be so practi- 
cally treated by the whole commercial world, by all intelligent and 
thoughtful persons whose attention has been adequately directed 
to the subject. 

They assume that a true formula for a measure of the money 
value of other property on the gold basis might be something like 
this: 25.8 grains of gold made into the statutory “unit of value”’ 
equals one dollar,— equals 100 cents everywhere and always,— 
all other values will be simply multiples of this unit. 

Or on the silver basis: 4124 grains of standard silver made 
into a statutory unit of value also equals one “dollar,” equals now 
50 cents, liable at any time to be only equal to 25 cents, or equal 
to 60 cents or any other number of cents. They assume that 
this silver unit is a shifting mockery, and is absurd and intolerable 
as a measure of value. They assume that it can never be restored 
to any tolerable stability as a measure of value (if it ever can be 
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restored at all) except by an international agreement of many 
nations to give and maintain it as of a purely conventional and 
artificial value. They assume that till such an agreement is 
reached it is simple madness for the United States to coin silver 
on the same terms as it now coins gold. 

This, I think, is a fair statement of the central conception of the 
true measure of value which our opponents assume as a funda- 
mental fact in the usual argument on the negative side of the 
proposition before us for debate. This central assumption I 
utterly deny. At the same time I admit that, if this one assump- 
tion were true in fact, the argument of our opponents would be 
simply overwhelming. If this one assumption were a fact, and 
not a fiction, it is inconceivable how any man of common sense 
and candor could ever have raised any question as to the validity, 
the conclusiveness, of their argument. 

If a single coined dollar, whether of gold or of silver, can, in any 
true sense, be the measure of the money value of other property, if 
this assumption is a fact, and nota fiction, then the silver question 
is indeed a “ lunacy,” a “craze,” and a “fraud.’”’ Our opponents say 
its existence can be explained only by supposing that it originated, 
as they claim it did originate, among some ignorant and unscrupu- 
lous Western silver miners, and by further supposing that these 
miners, finding the product of their mines becoming cheap by an 
enormous overproduction, have desired to sell their depreciated 
product to the government for twice as much as it is really worth. 
They say its existence, continuance, and spread are explained by 
further. supposing that this “silver craze” is also supported by 
some dishonest debtors, really desiring to pay honest debts with 
dishonest dollars, each worth only fifty cents; that it is further 
supported by other ignorant persons who believe they can shrewdly 
get something for nothing, that by sufficient adroitness they can 
make two and two five, and not four. They say that it is sup- 
ported by some other people who in short believe that they can 
profitably found national prosperity on a great palpable fraud, and 
that with sufficient astuteness and finesse they can quietly set 
aside or outwit the moral and pecuniary laws of the universe. 

If these assumptions are facts, and not fictions, it is no wonder 
that the newspapers taking them for facts, and their supporters to 
be such as we have just pointed out, are proclaiming day after day 
that the “silver craze”’ is dying out in the West and in the South. 
If this one central assumption is a fact, the “silver craze” ought 
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to die instantly and to die everywhere. If it is true, any argument 
for the affirmative of the proposition before us for debate would 
be impossible. If this assumption that any measure of the money 
value of other property can be found in a single grain or coin of 
gold is a fact, I would instantly and at discretion surrender this 
case. I would ask for no mercy from the court, and confidently 
hope and believe none would be granted. 

If that assumption were true, I should only feel a little humilia- 
tion to find that any one could ever have supposed me endowed 
with idiocy so gross and ignorance so abnormal as to resist an 
argument for the single gold standard so clear, so direct, so over- 
whelming as it is when that argument starts from that assump- 
tion as a fact, and not a fiction. For any one who can leap over 
an impassable gap in his facts and find himself at last on solid 
ground in this assumption as a fact, the way is clear, easy, and 
rapid to the conclusion that the United States should not coin 
silver on the same terms as it now coins gold. It would be need- 
less, useless, and absurd. 

If this assumption about a “unit of value” is true, it is, how- 
ever, an original discovery so commanding and unique that it must 
ultimately place its discoverer in the very first rank of original 
investigators, by the side of Newton, Copernicus, and Darwin, 
and in the beneficent utility of his work as far above them as a 
true universal measure of value in the common affairs of life is 
more important than any possible theory of the stars or of the 
origin of species. 

We affirm that a very little examination will positively demon- 
strate that, as a proposition, it is not only untrue, but is absolutely 
unthinkable; that it is as impossible to find the true measure of 
the money value of other property in this way, in a single thing, 
as it is to find the amount expressed by the numerator of a frac- 
tion whose denominator is unknown. The proposition is abso- 
lutely unthinkable, because the essential elements for any pos- 
sible conception is omitted and unknown. 

Still, the discoverer of this great new means of measurement of 
the money value of other property must forever have a high place. 
For twenty years he has held a place of high honor among our 
seventy millions. This discovery has held all these millions with 
so firm a grip that tens of millions of them have delivered up their 
labor, their property, and lives with the devotion of martyrs for re- 
ligion or the helplessness of victims butchered to make a Roman 
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holiday. He will surely at last gain his fit rank by the side of 
that immortal genius who, in the next age, shall invent perpetual 
motion, and that other who shall exactly square the circle, and 
with that renowned philosophical genius of our own day and age 
who has already discovered that “the sun, he do move.” These 
four,— all equal in glory,—each in his own peculiar sphere, will 
forever occupy the very highest niche in the four-square temple 
of fame, and be forever embalmed in the grateful remembrance of 
mankind. 

It is important to test the truth or the falsity of this one funda- 
mental assumption. It is the one indispensable premise of the 
ordinary argument for the negative of the proposition under dis- 
cussion. If the labor cost of a grain or a coin of gold was a 
measure of the value of other property, we should need only to 
know that labor cost to know the money value of other property. 
One coin for the whole country would faithfully keep that record 
that might be stamped upon its face. The value of commodities 
may, for the purpose of comparison with each other, be measured 
by each other. We may properly say that one cow is worth as 
much as two calves, one horse is worth as much as two wagons. 
This is not at all what we are seeking for. Weseek a measure of 
the money value of other property in its relation to debts, to time 
contracts, and all the other special uses of money. 

Let us demonstrate, if possible, that no measure of the money 
value of property can be found in a single grain or coin of gold, 
arising either from its labor cost or from the sum total of all its 
conditions and qualities. Let us show, if we can, just how a true 
theoretical formula for a measure of the value of other property 
than money can be made,—a formula sufficient to test whether 
this assumption is a fact or a fiction. 

To test this matter, some rather violent suppositions are permis- 
sible. We recall first the fundamental axiom in regard to value: 
that there is no value in exchange without limitation in amount. 
There is no exchangeable value in air, for it is limitless. 

Suppose for the purpose of the test that the legal tender laws 
were so changed that gold coins were the only legal tender money, 
and that all the gold coins in existence were destroyed or lost, 
but the mints were ready to run, and the first dollar is struck. 
Would that dollar have a fixed and unchangeable value? It is 
the only coin in existence, and it would of course have an enor- 
mous value from the enormous demand for that dollar with which 
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to make legal payment. Suppose a thousand or a million or ten 
millions more were struck and put into circulation, would that first 
dollar retain the same value, unchanged and unchangeable, that 
it had before any other dollar than itself was coined? Manifestly 
not; but our opponents base their whole argument on the assump- 
tion that it has an unchangeable value. 

Suppose, then, that a wire were strung, passing on into space, and 
each one of those dollars, as fast as coined, were hung on the wire, 
like billiard counters. As the numbers grew along the wire, the 
value of that first dollar, and each dollar of the whole, would de- 
crease as the numbers increase, till we should reach the absolute 
vanishing point of value in gold dollars, in the limitless number of 
them all. Take, then, any assignable number, and mark it off with 
the cue. Then, as you should pass back toward the vanishing 
point of value, and increase the number, the value of the first 
dollar, and of each, would decrease again till we again reach the 
vanishing point of value. Pass the other way, reducing the num- 
ber, and the value of each would increase as the numbers decrease. 

To find, then, the money value of a single dollar of gold or of 
silver, we should need to know the whole number of which it is 
one. A gold dollar part of a hundred dollars, as the whole num- 
ber in existence, would manifestly have a different value from a 
gold dollar part of ten millions or a hundred millions, other 
things being equal. So we say that a unit of value, whether of 
gold or of anything else, is, as a measure of the money value of 
property, absurd and impossible. It is as unthinkable as is the 
amount represented by a fraction whose denominator is unknown. 
The numerator alone cannot possibly tell you anything about it. 
A single dollar of gold cannot measure the money value of other 
property. The essential condition of any conception whatever of 
money value is omitted. So not in the labor cost of a simple 
grain or coin of gold can we find a measure of the money value of 
property. 

But a true measure of the value of property can be found ina 
fraction whose numerator is one and whose denominator represents 
the whole number of the units of value and their accepted substi- 
tutes in unhindered circulation in the commercial world, of which 
that one is a part. 

This formula is founded on the quantitative law of money and 
of prices. Its terms contain the theoretical elements that are 
necessarily involved in a true measure of money value. We are 
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simply the sealer of weights and measures, stepping into a store 
where it is alleged that the proprietor has persuaded some of his 
customers that his foot weighs just a pound, and that it has an 
unchanging and invariable weight in buying and selling goods. 
Some persons have had doubts, and others suspicions, as to the 
possibilities of that foot, considered as an unchanged and un- 
changing weight in such conditions and for such purposes. We 
are testing that mode of procedure. 

We are testing this assumption, not making an entire formula 
for determining the price of goods at any time or place. Much 
less are we taking into consideration any factor arising from the 
demand and supply of the property whose money value is to be 
measured. Nor are we taking into consideration anything about 
the number of the people, their condition and characteristics, 
whether they are millions of Americans or hundreds of Esquimaux 
whose monetary demands are to be considered, to be met and 
supplied. 

We are simply asking what (other things being equal) is the true 
test for the measurement of the money unit itself, and so of the 
money value of all other property. We are testing the instruments 
before we begin to use them. We are setting forth by an illustra- 
tion the old economic law known as the quantitative law of money 
and prices. This quantitative law of money and prices has met 
the approval of every political economist before this controversy 
arose, and most of them since, as being necessarily fundamental. 
It has met the approval of every historian of prices, of every man 
of common observation ; of every creditor, while we trace its work- 
ing in the direction of increasing the number of dollars of legal 
tender in unhindered circulation: he then shouts that that is dis- 
honest inflation of the currency. When we call his attention to 
the same law working in the opposite direction, he finds difficulty 
in seeing that there is any such law, or that it is working any in- 
justice or wrong, if there is. We have heard much of “dishonest 
inflation ” through legal tender paper money. It is said that gold 
itself, however increased or diminished in amount, would not 
change in its own value nor change the prices of other property. 

But, if Stanley had brought back news from Africa that he had 
found real gold so plentiful there that he could shovel it up by 
carloads, the operation of this law would have instantly shown 
that it is not on the color or the substance on which the money 
function has been cast, but literally upon the sums, greater or less, 
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of the units of value, on which the value of each depends, and so 
the money value of all property. 

Perhaps it may not be superfluous to restate the illustration of 
the formula for the true measure of the value of property (other 
things being equal) by means of a fraction whose numerator 
should be ove, and whose denominator should be the whole num- 
ber of units of value and their accepted substitutes in unhindered 
circulation in the commercial world. This illustration has some 
value by recalling, in connection with this quantitative law of 
value which it illustrates, the simple old arithmetical rule in ordi- 
nary fractions,— that to divide the denominator of a fraction by 
two has the same effect on the amount represented by the fraction 
as to multiply the numerator by two. 

Now, the face-call of every one of the immense existing ».umber 
and amount of obligations to pay money (estimated as at least 
$100,000,000,000) may be considered as a numerator written over 
this common denominator of them all. Divide this denominator 
by two, as we shall do when we fully demonetize the silver half of 
the money of the world, and we shall double the value of that im- 
mense mass of debts. It will appear in the money value of the 
property (by which they must be paid) shrinking in value one-half 
or more. 

Any one who should directly raise the face-call of one of these 
bonds would be a forger and a felon. Whoever is guilty of the 
compound and continuing felony of doing the same thing on every 
one of this immense and inconceivable number and amount of 
these obligations we do not send to the State prison, but do send 
him to the White House, to Kentucky, and to Georgia, to expound 
the true inwardness of the meaning of “Sound Money.” And any 
reduction of the number of dollars and their substitutes in unhin- 
dered circulation in the commercial world adds correspondingly 
to the money value of every one of these obligations, by reducing 
in that same degree the money value of the property in which 
they must be paid. When the money value of these immense obli- 
gations is doubled, slavery has come, and come to stay. 

When it is perceived that the same money will buy more and 
more property as time advances,— produced by hoarding gold in 
the war-chests of Europe or in our own Treasury, or by hoarding 
and locking up money idle in safe-deposit vaults, in the stockings 
and secret hiding-places, and, above and beyond all, by the abso- 
lute cessation of the coinage of silver,— then these obligations gain 
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an immense amount of added value, and property decreases cor- 
respondingly in value. More and more of sweat and toil goes to 
pay each hundred dollars of debt. Fewer and fewer are the men 
who dare invest money in productive industry and the payment of 
wages. Only those can safely do so who control the conditions of 
a monopoly. 

Again, our opponents come up with another form of the same 
assumption or an assumption based on the same fallacy we have 
just been considering. They say that the “quantitative law” of 
money and of prices was correct in the old conditions of business. 
It was true before the new and universal use of checks, drafts, 
clearing-house certificates, and all the other economical ways and 
means of payment. But we have changed all that now. They 
say the business of purchases and sales is now substantially bar- 
ter, that debts and credits balance each other, that bank credit 
money is all that is really essential now under the new order of 
things, since 95 per cent. of all payments are made through banks 
by checks and the other new machinery of payment. 

They say all we need now of real legal tender money is to act 
as a measure of value. The values themselves are exchanged and 
disposed of by mutual checks. They say we do need just money 
enough to act as a standard measure of value. We do need a 
little of the best money just for that purpose, but for no other. 
For that purpose we need, however, that it should be of the very 
best possible quality. The quantity is of very little importance. 

Here it is again,—the same fallacy. The very question is 
again here plainly begged. The question is about that very meas- 
ure of value which we say does depend upon the number of units of 
value and their substitutes in unhindered circulation in the com- 
mercial world. If it were a fact that 95 per cent. of the payments 
of the whole community were made through checks and drafts, 
then the measure of the value of property would be made up of 5 
per cent. real money and gs per cent. credit money. But the latter 
may be shrunk or swelled at will, and property values would chase 
up and down with this 95 per cent. part of the measure of value. 
It would be like a yard-stick, 5 per cent. of solid wood or metal 
and 95 per cent. of India rubber, to be stretched or shrunk as the 
interest of the user might dictate. It becomes a kind of “ confi- 
dence” money, fit for use only by “confidence” men when they 
deal with the rural citizen. What we want is not a small amount 
of real money that grows less from year to year, with credit money 
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for the residue, large or small as may happen, but an amount of 
real money as large as possible, so that this useful credit supple- 
ment to real money should be the best and most stable possible. 

But, as a matter of fact, the 95 per cent. of payments through 
banks to 5 per cent. of real money indicates very little of the use 
of money by the whole community. In the city of New Haven 
there are 10 banks through which payments are made by checks. 
They have perhaps 500 accounts each. These 5,000 persons 
paying by checks by no means indicate the real use of money 
by that community of 100,000 people. The other 95,000 use an 
aggregate of money, in the multiplicity and the rapidity of their 
transactions, that would make a different showing if it could be 
ascertained. 

But the measure of the money value of property rests not 
upon the small amount of real money the people use, however 
scarce it may be, but upon the whole amount of real money and 
of the credit money in unhindered circulation in the world. 

Stamp out a thousand times the fallacy that a measure of value 
can be found in a single unit of value or in any number of such 
units less than the whole, and it seems that a gold-standard man 
cannot open his mouth without showing that he really believes, 
after all, that the quantitative law of money either never did exist 
or has ceased to have any practical importance in the business of 
life. He seems to think that a true measure of value must be lit- 
erally akin to a yard-stick, because it would be such a handy 
thing to have and to believe in. Show that the number or the 
material of yard-sticks cannot change the length of one of them, 
and show further that the number of units of value more or less 
does change the value of each of them, show that the change ex- 
tends from an absolute annihilation of the value of each and all of 
them, by a limitless number of them, or that each dollar may be 
doubled, trebled, centupled, in its value by reducing their number 
sufficiently, and the gold-standard man flies instantly back to his 
old fallacy,— that a practically unchanging measure of the money 
value of property can be found in a single gold coin. 

The pretence that the quantitative law of value can be sus- 
pended or be superseded by means of checks, drafts, or bank 
credits, is like a pretence that the law of gravitation is suspended 
by railroads or balloons, or other means of aérial navigation. 
Railroads do reduce the friction: they don’t suspend gravitation. 
So checks and drafts reduce friction: they do not and cannot 
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suspend the law that governs the measure of the money value of 
property. 

I repeat, then, that the quantity of a dollar depends literally 
upon the quantity of all kinds of dollars. This is the old, famil- 
iar, time-worn doctrine of the ages. It explains all the facts: it 
stands every test. Let us, then, either heartily recognize its exist- 
ence, and decide this question accordingly, or fight a preliminary 
battle right here as to its existence and its decisive bearing upon 
the question here in debate. The silver men stand upon it unre- 
servedly. It is true or false. Not an inch can the argument 
move till this position is carried. Words may be poured out end- 
lessly. Evasions and flank movements may be undertaken by 
most marvellous ingenuity. The argument can’t stir. 

Either they or we are right about it. If they are right, and the 
measure of the money value of property can be found in a single 
gold coin, then we need but one in all the markets of the world, 
as one clock, by means of electric wires, might tell time exactly 
for a whole town. If we are right, then the United States should 
immediately restore the old measure of value by coining silver on 
the same terms as it now coins gold. We stand here as on a 
strategic point. We say to our opponents, Dislodge us from this 
position or surrender the question in this debate. 

We do not trouble ourselves about a multiplicity of details, of 
crafty sophisms that are used to befog and bewilder many. The 
American people have been long dazed and puzzled by the bold, 
reckless pretences, and in some quarters the little, flippant, unob- 
served tricks and changes in the meaning of terms in this argu- 
ment. They are about ready, I fancy, to say, We may not under- 
stand the whole of this apparently intricate matter, but for twenty 
years we have faithfully travelled this road. It has led to nothing 
but disaster, and we do not intend to travel any farther in this 
direction. 

A Yankee stepped into an honest German grocer’s store, 
and asked for half a dozen crackers, which were laid on the 
counter before him. ‘“ Well,” said the Yankee, “never mind the 
crackers now,” and pushed them back. “I guess I’ll have a 
glass of beer,” which he drank, and walked off. ‘See here,” 
said the grocer, ‘‘ you no pay for the beer.” ‘Yes, I did: I gave 
you the crackers for the beer.” “But you didn’t pay for the 
crackers.” ‘I never had your crackers.” Puzzled and disgusted 
at not being able quite to see through this system of finance, he 
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brought his hand down on the counter fiercely, as he shouted at 
his triumphant customer, ‘I don’t know how das is, but I don’t 
want any more of your custom.” Uncle Sam is now as badly 
puzzled as that grocer, and by a quite similar trick of logic. 


Again, it is assumed by our opponents as a fact, and is claimed 
by us to be a fiction, that the public faith has been virtually 
pledged to redeem in gold coin all forms of the paper currency of 
the United States, that this pledge extends even to the silver 
dollars, and that the prosperity of the country is inseparably in- 
volved in the maintenance of that pledge. If these are facts, the 
argument ends here. 

We all agree that the public credit must be maintained clear 
and high, the public faith must be kept inviolate. That is, the 
United States must take no particle of advantage of any ambigu- 
ous or equivocal or even doubtful terms in its contracts, but must 
perform in letter and spirit whatever it has agreed to do, to the 
last jot and tittle of the law by which its obligations have been 
created, but no drop of Christian sweat beyond that. No law in 
heaven or on the earth binds the government to do more than this. 
It is solemnly bound not to do more than this. 

1. We deny totally the existence of any such thing as a virtual 
pledge of the public faith in contradiction of the express words 
in writing by which that faith has been pledged. No law ever 
heard of or dreamed of among business men anywhere, at any 
time, can be invoked to bind one for a moment in honor by any 
such Quixotic, romantic, and absurd rule as this: that, when a 
plain alternative contract, perfectly understood in the beginning 
by the parties to it, by which payment of money was to be made 
in a less difficult way or a more difficult way, the payer is in any 
remotest particular in honor bound to pay in the more difficult 
way. Such conduct would reverse all experience, all expectation 
of human conduct. 

We deny totally and absolutely the existence of any such thing 
as a virtual pledge of the public faith in such conditions. That 
faith must be pledged according to the laws as construed by the 
Supreme Court, or it is no pledge of the public faith at all. The 
express contract as it is made and as it is construed by that court, 
provided for this very purpose in the beginning of the govern- 
ment, affords the only solid ground on which to adjust expecta- 
tions on one side and the obligations on the other. If we depart 
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from the true line of the absolute contract as so construed, if we 
depart from this rule of common sense and the experience of man- 
kind, we introduce endless confusion, disorder, and danger. We 
then provide that implied and fanciful claims, about which men 
-must always differ, may be substituted for claims resting in ex- 
press words, clear declarations in writing, and settled construction 
of the court about which no man may doubt. 

If we depart from this wholesome rule, there is literally no end 
to the exactions and the claims that may be made, under any 
other mode of determining the rights and duties of the parties to 
contracts with the government. If we leave the settled decisions 
of the law and the courts, pray what limit but force — ultimate 
force — is left us? 

If one shall, under a claim of a virtual pledge of the public 
faith, be justified in claiming payment in gold to-day of coin obli- 
gations, what shall prevent his claiming an endlessly increasing 
amount of sacrifice and toil in payment of the public debt, as gold 
mounts higher and higher under the fierce, increasing, endless 
scramble for it by an ever-widening circle of nations, and an ever- 
increasing facility for locking up gold by the holders of the obliga- 
tions of the government for the very purpose of making such un- 
just exactions? That way, not honorable payment, but slavery and 
confiscation, lie. ‘That way repudiation lies. For what shall pre- 
vent the other side, under a change of power or of disposition, from 
claiming in reprisal the right to pay in any other form of payment 
which Congress may authorize and which the Supreme Court has 
by repeated decisions declared Congress has ample power to 
provide ? 

The claim of a power to make a virtual pledge of the public 
faith different from the express, written words by which that faith 
was really pledged must be resisted as a patriotic duty. The 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, adopted in 1868, de- 
clares that the validity of the public debt shall not be questioned. 
This does not mean that the validity of any fanciful claim as to 
the public debt and its mode of payment shall not be questioned, 
particularly when that claim conflicts with the plain words of the 
written contract. 

Ours was originally a government of law, and not of arbitrary 
power in the hands of any President or Secretary of the Treasury. 
Till very recent times parties dealing with the government have 
been subject to the wholesome rule that they must take notice of 
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the limitation of the powers of those assuming to act in behalf of 
the government. That rule must be restored, and must be inflex- 
ibly maintained. 

2. The public faith has never been pledged to pay the obliga- 
tions of the government in gold coin. Not a statute exists that by 
any possible legal construction supports that claim. Not a statute 
exists in regard to any form of the public debt or in regard to the 
coinage of silver dollars that does not positively show that this 
claim is utterly without foundation. 

Five statutes more particularly relate to these obligations. 

1. That which in 1792 defined a “dollar” and defined “ coins.” 

2. Those statutes which created the public debt, including those 
under which the government demand-notes were issued as money. 

3. The Act of March, 1869, by which the public faith was ex- 
pressly pledged not to payment in gold, but to the payment in 
coin of the obligations of the government. 

4. The declaration of policy in the Act of 1890. That act au- 
thorized the issue of the Sherman notes in payment for 4,500 
ounces of silver a month. The declaration of policy was this :— 


That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold 
or silver coin at his discretion, it being the established policy of 
the United States to maintain she two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided 
by law. 


5. The further declaration of policy in the Act of 1893, which is 
this : — 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and 
to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value, such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as will 
insure the maintainance of the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further 
declared that the efforts of the government should be steadily 
directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism 
as will maintain, at all times, the equal power of every dollar 
coined or issued by the United States in the markets and in the 
payment of debts. 


It is entirely legitimate for the government, through its consti- 
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tuted authorities, to declare and to change, from time to time, its 
policy as to the money metals and as to its coinage laws. But it 
is not legitimate, but a bald usurpation of power on the part of the 
President, to originate and carry out a different policy from that 
which has been adopted and declared by the government to be 
the policy of the United States. 

This the President has done, and is now doing. He is set- 
ting aside and totally disregarding, even reversing, the policy of 
1890, that has never been disavowed by the Congress, of maintain- 
ing “‘the two metals at a parity with each other.” He has adopted 
or is continuing a policy that, so far from maintaining “the two 
metals at a parity with each other,” is calculated, if not intended, 
to drive the metals as far as possible apart in their value. That 
policy adds largely and unnecessarily to the value of gold as a 
commodity by increasing the demand for gold, in which alone he 
redeems all paper and the silver dollars themselves. He redeems 
all the coin obligations of the government in gold alone. This 
policy largely and unnecessarily decreases the value of silver as a 
commodity by refusing almost entirely to coin silver into dollars 
and by discrediting silver as primary money of full legal tender. 
In this way he violates the first principles of bimetallism, which 
the government has declared its intention to preserve. In one 
way only can both these declarations of policy be maintained at 
the same time. It is by adopting and inflexibly maintaining the 
true principles of bimetallism. It is to provide for the coinage 
and use of silver on the same terms as it now coins and uses gold. 


5. ADDRESS OF Hon. RosweLL G. Horr, or NEw JERSEY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—1\ shall be compelled to 
ask the indulgence of my hearers because I have been called sud- 
denly into this work ; and I come before you simply for the ‘pur- 
pose of stating a few propositions which seem to me to be sound, 
and, while I am not able to read them in any prepared form, at 
the same time I hope to be able to so express myself that, whether 
I am right or wrong, you will know where I stand on this question. 

I have such a different idea as to what money really is from the 
two gentlemen who have taken the affirmative of this question 
that it wquld be almost impossible for me to discuss the question 
before us without calling attention to a fact or two which it seems 
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to me their definitions omit. Money has been defined a great 
many times by thinking men in past ages. I have a distinct idea 
of my own that, when money enters into a transaction and helps 
to make a trade, there is no element in the transaction that 
differs from a trade made between any other two commodities. 
Money value and actual value should always be the same. If my 
friend Judge Sheldon will study that proposition for a night or two, 
he will get over this whole business which he has read to us here. 
Money value should never differ from actual value. 

Mr. SHELDON.— Just at this point will the speaker tell us just 
what actual value is? 

Mr. Horr.— Articles came to be used as money simply because 
they were of value. My friend from Tennessee stated it exactly. 
The market value, the commercial value, of the article, always fixes 
the real purchasing power of anything used as money. In early 
days people used various articles as money. There was a time 
when cattle were used in several nations of the world as money. 
Why do we not use them now? Simply because we have found 
something better. People found it difficult to make change with 
cattle; and, you see, it led to inconvenience. Wheat, barley, grain, 
were once used as money all over the face of the earth; but they 
were perishable, and the people discarded them. They found 
something better adapted for many purposes. They found that 
metallic money was better than any other thing that had ever yet 
been discovered and tried. The people have ever discarded the 
poorer, and used the better. That is a law of nature, which I sup- 
pose you have heard of in this scientific association,— “a survival 
of the fittest.” To-day gold is the money of the civilized world 
simply because it is the best substance known to the human race 
for the large transactions of the civilized world, and for no other 
reason. 

Of course, I dispute from beginning to end the whole doctrine 
of the last speaker about the quantity of money governing prices. 
I cannot stop to argue such a proposition as that, but will simply 
say it is the worst humbug of this age of humbugs. What the 
people need is good money ; and, when you have good money, you 
cannot get too much of it. If you resort to poor money, you can- 
not have too little of it. People want money to show exactly what 
itis. ‘There have been men in the past who had my notion about 
money. Let me dwell upon it a little longer. Whenever there is 
a trade between two parties, their minds meet on what? On an 
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equivalent passing from one to the other, and the trade never 
takes place until both parties are satisfied as to the equivalent. 
Now, you could not make money out of a thing that has no value 
unless it is representative money, a promise to pay some real 
money ; and such money relies for its value on the sureness of get- 
ting the valuable thing, as promised. You cannot take an article 
that has no value, and make money of it,— real money,— because 
we use money to measure values with. Consequently, you have to 
take something that has yalue. You cannot make a yard-stick out 
of anything that has no length. Just think a moment on that 
proposition, Brother Warner. If you are going to measure length, 
you must have some length to measure it by. You cannot meas- 
ure capacity with something that does not hold anything. You 
cannot measure value unless you get something that does of itself 
possess value. Now, what is it that constitutes value? I have 
here some quotations that I wish to read, because they go back 
further than my memory on the subject. I find that Aristotle once 
told the people away back in his time what money was. He 
says :— 

“Tt is an intermediate commodity designed to facilitate an inter- 
change of other commodities.” 

You see, he had the idea that it was something that must have 
a market value. I read these, Brother Warner, for only one pur- 
pose,— to show you how little Aristotle and other fellows knew. 
Copernicus wrote,— 

“The coins of gold and silver must bear the same ratio to each 
other as the metals do in the markets of the world.” 

He had that notion, you know, that the commercial value gov- 
 erned, just as my friend from Tennessee has said,— that the com- 
mercial value has something to do with this question. It was a 
notion of his, of course. Thomas Jefferson had the same idea, 
because he wrote,— 

“Just principles will lead us to discard a// legal proportion, and 
to compare the market value of the metals.” 

Alexander Hamilton had the same idea. John Stuart Mill, 
whom my friends are never tired of quoting,— a man, you know, of 
considerable notoriety, and, I have been told, of some brains,— 
said : — 

“The ultimate regulator of the value of money is the cost of its 
production. Whoever sells coin or tallow or cotton buys money. 
Whoever buys bread or wine sells money.” 
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Now, the quotations that I might use here are unlimited; but 
my time will not permit to read them to any greater extent. If 
you will think a moment, you will see that they are unnecessary. 
Your good common, every-day sense will show you how we use 
money, how we measure values. When men at one time used the 
skins of animals for money, they did it because there was a surplus 
of them: they were always in demand for clothing, and they were 
easily divided. ‘Fhe experience of the world had not got beyond 
pelts then for money. Now, when a person said such and such an 
article is worth four coon-skins, it meant just the same as they 
mean now when they say it is worth four bits; that is, they used 
something the people were accustomed to use. We use the term 
“dollar”? because we have become familiar with the word; and, 
when we say a thing is worth so many dollars, we use terms that 
we understand alike. Ifa person should tell me that an article is 
worth so many “francs,” I would have to go into mathematics 
before I could get any idea about the value of the article. If they 
should tell me a thing was worth so many “marks,” I should not 
get any idea from that statement. I would have to figure out 
what it meant in terms of our money. You see, we have to use 
terms that both of us understand. If a man should say to me: 
“You look pretty heavy, you must weigh about so many ‘kilo- 
grammes,’” I shouldn’t know whether I was heavy or not. I would 
have to go to work, and find out how much a kilogramme is, and 
then I would have to reduce it to something I know about. We 
use money terms in the same way, and we come to measure the 
value of property by the actual value of the substance used as 
money. 

Since the history of the world is written, since great national 
transactions have been possible,—I state this proposition for my 
friend’s consideration,— no nation has ever yet for any length of 
time been able to use two standards. They have always dropped 
one and used the other, because it is a mental impossibility to 
use two standards unless they were identical in value. Just the 
moment one article gets to be cheaper than the other, you have 
two measures that are not the same. In such a case a party 
using money to pay anybody with always uses the cheaper article. 
If you were selling cloth and had the right to use a measure thirty 
inches long and one thirty-six inches long, and could call them both 
a yard, you would always use the thirty-inch rule. You would try 
to buy with the other measure, you understand. People always 
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select the measure that is the cheapest to pay with, and that has 
been the history of the world. I know that bimetallists tell us that 
France for three hundred years kept the market value and the 
legal value at the same point. Yet France never, during that whole 
period, saw a time when the two metals agreed. No nation ever 
did business with both metals when there was a variation of one- 
quarter of one per cent. The good money hides from the poor 
money. That is the reason that I say to my friénd thas he has not 
discussed the question before us at all. That question is, “ Ought 
this nation, when silver is only worth about fifty cents on the dollar, 
to open its mints to the free coinage of silver without any regard 
to the rest of the world?” We take the negative of that proposi- 
tion. We do not believe it would do. We believe it would get us 
into trouble. I can see serious difficulty. First, you drive all the 
gold of this country out of the nation. It would be bought and 
sold as a commodity, and it would not circulate as money unless 
the value of the silver dollar came to be equal to the value of the 
gold dollar. Is there a man on the face of the earth who believes 
that, by a government statute, we could produce an equality of 
value between those two metals on the old ratio? 

TimoTHY WRIGHT, of New York.— Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Horr.—I am sorry for you, sir, if you really believe that. 
There is not an instance to sustain your belief in the financial 
history of the entire world. 

Mr. WriGHT.— The whole history of the money question cor- 
roborates it. 

Mr. Horr.— The whole history of the world proves just the 
contrary ; and, if you live to see it tried, you will know more about 
it than you do now. When it is tried on, you will see gold at a 
premium the next morning; and you will see our people doing 
business on a silver basis. 

This whole philosophy is based on the idea that we should run 
this world for the benefit of people who get into debt. My whole 
philosophy is based upon the theory that we should run this world 
in favor of people who do honest work and earn honest wages. 
That is the difference between us. Establish the silver measure of 
value in the United States, Mr. Chairman, and it will divide into 
halves the day’s work that every man performs. They tell us that 
we want a cheaper dollar, that the dollar is getting too good. 
Well, that may be so for them. It isn’t so for me. I work for 
wages,— for dollars. I don’t want the value of the dollar that is 
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paid to me split in two. I don’t want to get a dollar that I can- 
not buy as much with as I do now. There are twenty-three mill- 
ions of people in the United States who belong to what the cen- 
sus people call the “gainful workers” of the country. Of that 
number seventeen millions depend upon the wages they get each 
week upon which to live. Does anybody here think that we 
would confer a blessing upon those seventeen millions by giving 
them cheaper dollars every week, and not only that, but burn 
the candle at the other end, and make them pay more for what 
they use? I want no blessing of that kind in mine. I get no 
more than I like now. I have a sort of a notion that here in this 
world people are happy according to the amount of stuff they can 
honestly earn and consume. It is what we use up that benefits 
us. It is what we get away with that does us good here in this 
world. Yes, it is. That is what makes life worth living. Now, 
you change the standard of value on their plan, and you divide a 
man’s wages right in two, and force him to abandon the luxuries 
and necessities to which he has been accustomed here in the 
United States. It is against that change that we enter our pro- 
test to-day. 

I wish my friend here would explain to me how it is that, the 
more a nation knows, the less it takes to doctrines such as he has 
been preaching ; and, the less a nation knows, the more sure it is 
to be a silver standard country. That is a proposition that I 
want you to digest a moment. England in 1816 adopted the gold 
standard. Why? She told why. Her financiers said: ‘‘We 
can have but one standard. For centuries we have been try- 
ing to use both, and have failed. As long as we can have but one, 
we prefer gold”; and they selected gold. There was not any “ bri- 
bery” even charged in those days. That was away back in 1816, 
you know,—a good while before the law of 1873. There is no 
charge that they were bought up to do that. Indeed, at that time 
a silver piece was worth more than gold, according to their old 
ratio. They adopted that course on the ground that gold was the 
more stable and the better metal for the large transactions of the 
world. Our silver friends here deny it. Now, England ought to 
have known why she did that. Other nations kept using or try- 
ing to use both standards. We tried it in this country. We put 
the ratio at 15 to 1, and dit our business up to 1834 with silver 
coins. Gold became an absolute nonentity as far as our coin- 
age was concerned. If you will read the debates in Congress, 
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when they changed the ratio in 1834, you will find that there was 
not an exception. They all said, “‘We have no gold in circula- 
tion in the United States.” They made another mistake then, 
and put the ratio at 16 to 1, and undervalued silver; and then we 
lost our silver, and entered upon a gold basis. I assert here that 
the business of this nation from that day to this has all been done 
on a gold basis. There is not any doubt about it. Our people 
finally had the question staring them in the face: we could not 
use both measures. If we must select one, which had we better 
select? And the law of 1873 had its conception in the minds of 
our experts; that is, in the minds of men who knew something 
about coinage. All this talk about this being a crime is all stuff 
and nonsense. That was a law as honestly conceived, as thor- 
oughly discussed and understood by the experts at that time, 
as any law ever passed. We adopted the gold standard. Ger- 
many in 1871, ahead of us, had already adopted the same stand- 
ard. Since then, as my friend from Tennessee told you, every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth has adopted the same 
standard; and every half-civilized nation, if they have any stand- 
ard at all, have the silver one. Now, how does this occur? 

Mr. WaRNER.— England has adopted free trade. 

Mr. Horr.— England is the only country that has adopted free 
trade. This is not the first time that I have met these gentlemen, 
or men of their ilk, you know; and I have yet to get them to ex- 
plain one thing. It is this. Delmar, in his recent history,— and 
he is their great authority, the great bimetallist of Europe,—tells 
us that in the early days silver was worth the same as gold. A 
pound of silver would buy a pound of gold anywhere. Then he 
gives us the centuries when it took four pounds of silver to buy 
one of gold, and then he goes on down till when it took six, and 
then six and a half, and then afterwards eight ; and then he strikes 
the Roman Empire, when it took ten, and then twelve. Now, what 
I call your attention to is this: that from the dawn of civilization 
down to the present time silver has been constantly getting 
cheaper and cheaper. What ails it? Why has not gold been 
going down and silver going up? You see my trouble about this. 
There must be some inherent cause. I know what itis. It costs 
less and less to get silver as compared with gold than it did in 
those early days. The labor that enters into the production of an 
article is really the measure of value of that article all over the 
world, and it always ought to be the measure. What people try to 
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do in trade, if they are honest, is to exchange honest work for hon- 
est work. That is all there is in the commerce of the world. 
And, whenever you have an article that does not represent the 
same amount of labor that it once did, it ought not to be called 
worth as much. It is not worth as much. The difference between 
worth and work is not very great, and the reason silver to-day is 
where we find it is from two causes: /irsé, they are getting it for 
half what it formerly cost to get it. If they are not, why don’t 
they quit mining it? Why haven’t they stopped producing it? 
The product has increased every year for the last ten years, al- 
though silver has been all the time going down. No one denies 
that. Now, if it costs more to get it than they are getting for it, 
they would stop getting it, wouldn’t they? That is a law that I 
don’t have to argue. After a person has tried for three or four 
years to produce an article, and gives away two dollars for every 
good one he gets back, he quits: he hunts up some other business 
and finds some other work to do. Now, the fact that we are in- 
creasing all the while the product of silver shows any sensible man 
that we are making it forless labor. Second, If you put this nation 
on a silver basis, you compel our people to do business with cheaper 
money. It is the same old dodge that they used to practise, that 
of clipping coins. They used to claim that the king could clip the 
rim right off a coin, and still it remained the same in value. But 
folks got over that notion after a while. 

Now I come to my other proposition. Gold is the measure of 
value for the civilized countries of the world, and it is going to 
remain so. I am not a prophet, though I am now prophesying. 
It is going to remain so, because it is the best adapted to the 
money needs of the people of the civilized countries. Silver is 
to-day the measure of value in all the half-civilized countries of 
the world, and it will remain so until their civilization gets out of 
the slough it is now in. Silver does well enough in a country 
where they pay very little for work. Here is a little coin that they 
use in China. [Exhibiting one.] It would take two thousand of 
them to buy one of our gold dollars: one thousand of them would 
buy a Mexican dollar. What could we do in the United States 
with money of that kind? Could we use it? No. Why not? 
Because our transactions are so Jarge that it would be so cumber- 
some that it would tire people out to carry that kind of money 
around with them. In Sparta at one time they used iron for 
money, and they got along well enough until it took two horses to 
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draw what one horse would sell for. Then it was difficult to make 
the transfer. Our transactions are so large that we need a more 
valuable kind of money than silver. The people of the civilized 
world are going to use gold because the transactions of the world 
are large. We are not going to demonetize silver. Our friends 
talk about our taking half the money of the world away. Why, 
we did not take away a dollar of it. We are using one billion 
three hundred thousand millions more silver as money in the world 
than were used in 1873. Half the world is using silver for stand- 
ard money now,— yes, a good deal more than that: over three- 
quarters of the people of the world use silver entirely as a money 
of redemption. Am I not right? I am usually right, as you will 
find out if you follow me closely. We did not demonetize silver at 
all. We are using it on a sensible basis. We use both gold and 
silver. We use gold as the measure of value and as a basis of 
our operations, and we use it because we like it. People don’t 
have to get a law passed to make them take money that they want. 
Did you ever think of that? You don’t have to make anything a 
legal tender if it is something people want. There never was 
a law passed making anything a legal tender yet, except for the 
purpose of making somebody take something that he did not 
want. As long as the money is the best, it will pass itself every- 
where. Consequently, this nation could not affect the price of 
gold one iota if they should demonetize it, because it is worth in 
the markets of the world just as much uncoined as coined ; and, 
when you offer a fellow the best there is, he is going to take it 
without appealing to law to make him take it. That is the his- 
tory of the human family. Now, silver is going to be used in all 
civilized nations as the money for small transactions. It is going 
to be used more generally; and we are going to keep the measure 
of value, so that, when a man earns a dollar, he will know to-day 
what he is going to get for it to-morrow. 

But our friend who was last up told us that this gold apprecia- 
tion had brought the nation to the verge of destruction. I have 
heard that before. That calamity business is not new to me. I 
have been travelling for the last fifteen years an average of be- 
tween thirty thousand and forty thousand miles a year, up and 
down, East and West, throughout the United States; and, if there 
is anything that I know about, it is the condition of the people in 
the United States. I say to any man who thinks this country is on 
the verge of destruction that I wish he could travel with me for 
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a week or two, and keep his eyes open. I would show him the 
comforts and the blessings that are everywhere strewn all over 
this land as they are in no other nation on the face of the globe. 
Why, it doesn’t make any difference what we invent. If it is 
something the people want, there doesn’t seem to be any difficulty 
about their getting the money to buy it with. Take bicycles, for 
instance. They are both ornamental and useful, you know. How 
many have been manufactured and sold this year, do you suppose? 
I have looked the figures up, over thirty million dollars’ worth; and 
this is while we are right on the edge of destruction, remember. 
Over half of that came right out of the pockets of the people that 
they tell us are starving to-day. What nonsense it is to talk to 
thinking men the way my friends do here! People are in debt, 
to be sure ; but they are not in debt as badly as they used to be. 
We are paying our debts as we grow in prosperity. 

That is not all. It does not follow because a community has 
some mortgages that it is in distress. Did you ever think of that? 
The more a community is worth, the more mortgages they will 
give. Why? Because they have got something to mortgage, and 
the people themselves put the mortgages on their own property. 
I have a little farm, and I am right up to snuff on it. I have a 
mortgage on my farm, too, but I put it there myself; and that is 
not all, either. I knew what I was doing when I put it there. To 
hear these friends of ours talk, you would think there was a great 
animal stalking up and down over the United States; and, when- 
ever he caught a poor farmer with his back turned, he clapped a 
mortgage right upon his farm, and then took all his property and 
froze to it. The mortgages of the United States are given by the 
people who own the property. Not one per cent. of them, the 
census shows, were given by people in distress. They were given 
to get money, just as I gave mine. I wanted to borrow some 
money ; and my land had better credit than I had, for some reason 
or other. I got money easier on my land than I could get it on 
myself, and so I hired it on the land. Say, was that wicked? I 
supposed I had a right to do that. 

The CuHartRMAN.— The meeting will now adjourn until three 
o’clock. 
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[Afternoon Session.] 
6. REMARKS OF A. B. Wooprorp, Esq., oF NEw York. - 


I must confess that I feel a delicacy about dealing with this old 
subject in the presence of so many gray heads who might rule out 
a youngster like myself; but you were all so pleased with Mr. 
Horr’s remarks this morning, and I had written out myself so 
many of the things he said, that I felt encouraged. I now want to 
add a few suggestions along the same line, and then to present 
what seems to me a possible middle course between these two ex- 
tremes. Mr. Sheldon reminded me very much of the man who 
was walking up and down his room, keeping the guests awake, one 
night in a hotel, until the proprietor came up, and asked him what 
was the matter. He said. he had a note of $1,000 to meet the 
next morning and only $800 with which to meet it. ‘ Well,” said 
the hotel proprietor, “why don’t you go to bed, and let the other 
fellow do the walking?” I confess that, if all the gentleman from 
New Haven said to us is true about debtors, I think the people to 
whom we owe the money are the ones who should get into a furore 
over this matter of bimetallism. But I do not believe it is true 
about debtors. Mr. Horr said it is the rich people who put mort- 
gages on their property ; and I saw it stated recently that there 
were more mortgages in sight of the Plaza Hotel, at Fifth Avenue 
and sgth Street in New York, than there were in half a dozen 
States of the Union. I was so interested by that statement that 
I obtained some statistics (the Extra Census Bulletin, No. 98, 
contains statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages); and thence I 
find that in New York State the encumbrance on farms, mort- 
gages, more than doubles the amount in all the Southern States 
together, from Maryland to Texas, and the New York encum- 
brances exceed those on all the farms and homes in the States 
west of the Missouri River by over $60,000,000. I have an article 
in the Social Economist on this question of debts, from which 
I take these tabulated figures: New York State mortgages, 
$380,000,000 ; all the fifteen Southern States, $171,000,000; fif- 
teen Western States and Territories, $316,000,000. It is, then, 
people who have something to put a mortgage on that are in debt. 

Economists, unfortunately, are divided into two very extreme 
groups; but it seems to me they ought to get together in some 
way, or else not call themselves economists. This subject is ca- 
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pable of scientific treatment, or else there is no science of eco- 
nomics. If there is the great danger that our silver friends sug- 
gest, then it is the duty of scientists to guide, particularly in a 
time of danger. It is their only excuse for being, that they edu- 
cate the public. Two groups of economists, taking such opposite 
views, leave the people in a quagmire that, for my own part, I see 
no immediate way out of, because I do not believe that the few 
economists who think as the few I know do are likely to convert 
such men as those of extreme opinions who have presented them- 
selves in debate this morning. 

Some men seem to go crazy on this question. They forget the 
fundamental principles that they live up to every day in the week, 
when they get into a silver controversy. They are misled by what 
are supposed to be histories of prices and histories of currency, 
by discussions of constitutional right and ethical right, and by the 
discussion of local and party interests. 

Now, the Constitution gives no individual any right whatever in 
money-making. Congress alone has power to coin money, money 
of a particular kind, with the government stamp upon it. You can 
make all the money you like,—that is, something that will circu- 
late all right in the community,— provided you do not put some- 
body’s else name on it, or the government’s name on it, or the 
government’s stamp upon it,— something that will fit in between 
two parts of a trade. The constitutional right, consequently, is 
zero. Congress has the power to coin money. The States cannot 
coin money. Congress has exercised that right in a peculiar way. 
The purpose of the bimetallists and the economists who discuss 
that right is to give us a money that shall always mean exactly the 
same thing. What is economics going to say on that subject? 
What have scientists to say about it, as students of economic his- 
tory? It seems to me the answer lies in a theory of prices,—a 
theory with which every business man is familiar, however we eco- 
nomic doctors—if I may class myself in that group — may disa- 
gree. Somebody’s cost must determine prices. People cannot go 
on making goods below cost; and you cannot go on making goods 
considerably above somebody’s else cost, if he can do enough busi- 
ness to supply the market. Wages are determined by cost,— the 
cost of living. ‘They are higher in a large town than a small one, 
because a man wants more to live on. I know of factories in 
Connecticut that have been moved from one town to another be- 
cause, in the words of the men who moved them, “it cost less to 
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live there, and they didn’t have to pay so high wages.” The cost 
of those laborers who are willing to live on a small sum deter- 
mines the price in that line of industry, provided there are enough 
of that kind of men to drive others out of the business. For in- 
stance, if there are enough washerwomen who are willing to live 
on sixty cents a day to do all the work of the community, you can- 
not get above fifty cents for a dozen pieces; but, if they have to 
get $1.20 a day in order to support themselves and their children, 
why, you cannot get your washing done for less than a dollar a 
dozen. So it is with the cost of producing silver and gold,— not 
merely some silver and some gold. We get acertain amount of 
silver and of gold each year, and we keep getting more and more 
silver every year; and, accordingly, the price of silver has gone 
down. The cost of producing it has gone down. We have found 
new ways of getting it out of lead ores. There is a gentleman 
here who can tell you about a particular mine which was worked 
and given up thirty-five years ago, and to-day that mine is being 
worked by simply working over the waste that was thrown aside 
years ago. We have discovered cheaper ways of making silver. 
That fundamental principle of price is the elementary one that 
we must agree upon. As Mr. Sheldon said, if we do not agree on 
this elementary question of standard of value, we have got to stop 
the discussion. The bimetallists, the advocates of free silver at 
the present time, present their argument in the shape of a coach 
with five wheels. History and political economy are the large 
hind wheels. The sentiment of a large democracy and the sense 
of justice are the front wheels. Selfishness and the instinct of 
self-preservation in the nation act as the fifth wheel of this bimetal- 
lic coach, which bids fair to stand first in the presidential contest 
of 1896. The arguments may be formulated as follows: (1) Zhe 
Popular Argument. Silver, it is urged, is the people’s money: 
everybody uses it, and hence is familiar with it. It exists in 
large quantities. Its price cannot easily be manipulated by the 
bankers. It is the money of the vast majority. (2) Zhe Historical 
Argument. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries certain peo- 
ple began to make better dollars than were made anywhere else. 
Their king had not yet clipped the corner off from their dollars. 
A silver coin then circulated as current with the merchants. The 
manner of dividing a dollar is French, into dismes. Jefferson 
is responsible for our decimal system, introducing the French 
method of dividing the currency. The dollar of our forefathers 
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was Spanish money imported into the United States by mer- 
chants. It was used by the English colonists from Maine to 
Georgia as a representative of their unit of value,—a foreign 
coin used to represent the domestic unit of value. Their money 
of account was pounds, shillings, and pence. In Connecticut the 
people bought goods in York shillings, sold them in Yankee shil- 
lings, and made 333 per.cent. on the difference. They could 
show the customer that the goods cost so many shillings; and, if 
they sold them for just the same number of shillings, of course 
he couldn’t complain. American gold coins were not used until 
after 1834, when we reduced the dollar, and made it a smaller 
thing. Gold coins were not used until along in the 4o’s, and have 
been our unit of value ever since. For two generations we have 
been doing business on a gold basis. Consequently, to talk about 
restoring and remonetizing silver does not apply to America at 
all. We have never remonetized anything but some old Spanish 
coins,— worn and quite dishonest coins, as we found when we 
came to melt them. Our own silver dollars practically have never 
been used; and a silver dollar to-day is not used, for the same rea- 
son that a gold dollar is not used. It is a poor coin (I mean the 
coin itself), and all talk about coining such confuses the public. 
We use either gold or silver as the basis for our currency,— 
$3,500,000,000, which we require in the United States at the 
present time. (3) Zhe Ethical Argument, People say that since 
1873 gold has been rapidly appreciating in value. They do not 
remeinber that in the 4o’s it rapidly depreciated, so much that 
the monometallists were then silver monometallists. It is indeed 
unfortunate that a particular Irishman that I happen to know 
should have worked for thirty years to get possession of a farm 
up in Litchfield County, Connecticut; and now what is it good 
for? Absolutely nothing. He can earn more in one day in town, 
with a pair of oxen, than his farm will produce in a week. Within 
two years this farm has been abandoned. Steel rails were dis- 
covered, and means of getting wheat from the West have been 
developed ; and the poor farmer in Connecticut cannot afford to 
work his land any more. Of course, that is hard on the farmer ; 
but, if we did not have steel rails and all the improved means of 
transportation, it would be harder on the rest of mankind. 

To restore the industrial equilibrium, they say, we must coin sil- 
ver freely at the ratio of 16 to 1; that is, we must leave the mints 
of the government open to individuals. The idea of free coinage 
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is simply that an individual can take bullion to the mint and have 
it coined, the government’s function being limited to coining it in 
a particular way. The free coinage of silver, then, to produce this 
result, must either raise the price of silver to $1.29 an ounce by 
increasing the demand or else you have got to work more silver 
mines. It is the cost of producing those last ounces of silver that 
we want each year. I know you do not believe it, Mr. Warner. 
But you have not been in the business of raising wheat for twenty 
years. You have not been in the wholesale grocery business or in 
a manufacturing business. You are off somewhere in the realm of 
speculation. It is the cost of producing the cotton cloth that is 
purchased under the greatest disadvantage that determines the 
price in Worth Street. It is not the King Philip Mills, it is not 
the best mills, that determine the cost of cotton cloth. There is 
another man engaged in the business. His costs are greater. It 
is the cost of the most expensive portion. A larger demand for 
silver means poor silver mines. A smaller demand for gold 
means not using some of the gold mines. That means a lower 
cost of gold, because we do not work quite so hard to get the last 
ounces of gold that we want. 

That, then, will produce the equilibrium. That movement of 
poor gold mines going out and poor silver mines coming in will 
produce it. Now, the question arises, Can an act of Congress 
achieve that? One group of economists maintain that bimetal- 
lism is a scientific impossibility. They insist that the government 
cannot give value to a commodity. I submit that it can by giving 
a new market. I submit that bimetallism is possible, and it 
seems to me that our so-called economists are not scientific when 
they talk of it as a scientific impossibility. I say it is quite possi- 
ble that, as a result of changed relations, an equilibrium may be 
established. Mr. Horr tried to prophesy this morning. The 
prophet in this instance should be a man who is in the business of 
mining, and can tell us what the probable cost of the next ounce 
will be. 

I submit, then, that for a considerable time, at least, there 
would be no appreciable difference between 23.22 grains of gold 
and 371} grains of silver. Consequently, I think one group of 
economists must get down off their perch and land somewhere 
midway between their former position and the extreme position 
of the bimetallists. The other group, to which nearly all the 
economists in America belong, maintain that a price can be 
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fixed by international agreement. I would simply say that, if so, 
it would not be because the law giving value to a particular com- 
modity varied, but because of an equilibrium of costs. If an in- 
ternational agreement can fix a ratio of 16 to 1, why not 60 to 1, 
if there is such force in an agreement? Tying the two metals to- 
gether seems to me like yoking an aged horse with a thorough- 
bred young colt, and trying to drive a magnificent coach and team 
in Central Park. Corn and wheat,— is there any natural relation 
between them? If so, what is it? True, when the price of pota- 
toes rose, the people up in New England used a little more rice or 
hominy. There was an equilibrium established. Potatoes do not 
go quite so high as they would if there were no rice or hominy. 
Both silver and gold must be used by the United States at the 
present time as a basis of currency. They can be so used; and 
they will circulate concurrently only when they are equal in value 
on the market, as gold and silver, quite independent of being 
coined. Is there any possible scheme by which we can arrive at 
that result in the American market? Professor Jenks has said 
that he belongs to a group of international bimetallists, but he has 
no little hope of international bimetallism. That is a discourag- 
ing view to take of the present situation. It seems to me that we 
ought at the present time, inasmuch as the basis for our green- 
back currency is rapidly disappearing in the retirement of govern- 
ment bonds, to provide a new basis for currency in the shape of 
silver. We must use it, as has been suggested, as subsidiary coin- 
age ; but it could also be used by depositing it with the govern- 
ment exactly as government bonds are now deposited, upon the 
issuance of certificates based on the value at the date of deposit. 
It is exactly on this principle that you deposit with a broker in 
Wall Street a certain amount of money with which he is to pur- 
chase bonds and stock,— you keep up your margin. If you deposit 
a million ounces of silver because you want currency, government 
will return you nine hundred thousand worth of certificates. This 
would put silver as a basis of currency, broaden the basis, and 
given as practical bimetallism. 
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7. SECOND ADDRESS OF Mr. WARNER. 


I am glad that we have brought to the front the main question, 
—the source of value in money. Either the quantitative theory is 
correct or it is not: either the theory of intrinsic value is true or 
it is not. If money possesses intrinsic value, or a value indepen- 
dent entirely of its use as money, and for that reason has been 
chosen as the measure of the value of things, then there is no 
silver question ; then there can be no rise or fall of prices ; there 
can be no variation in the value of money: it is fixed and unalter- 
able, the thing most desirable of all things in the world to-day. 
But this is a thing absolutely impossible. The value of anything 
is any other thing for which it will exchange, ever. The price of 
anything is the money it will exchange for. The law of value, 
which is as old as Aristotle,—and I can quote Aristotle, too, with 
my friend from New Jersey,—is this, and it is as well settled in 
economics as is the law of gravity in physics,—that whatever 
cause affects supply, in relation to demand, affects value ; what- 
ever cause, natural or artificial, affects demand in -relation to 
supply, affects value ; whatever cause, natural or governmental, 
affects the supply of money in relation to the demand, alters the 
value of money; whatever cause affects the demand for money in 
relation to supply, no matter what it may be, alters the value of 
money. Whatever cause affects the demand for money, I say, 
changes the price. Price is the value of a thing in money. When 
we speak of values, we speak of the value of one thing as com- 
pared with another. That is determined entirely by the law of 
supply and demand ; and, as I said this morning, it does not make 
any difference whether you have money or not,—that would be 
true under a condition of barter. But prices depend upon the 
quantity of money, on the one hand, and the things to be bought 
and sold, on the other. ‘There is no law of money at all, if that is 
not true. 

I believe in the science of economics. It is as much a science 
as any physical science ; and it rests upon precisely the same laws, 
it is arrived at by the same methods of reasoning. If value, on the 
other hand, instead of depending upon the quantity, the number 
of money units, depends upon something else, undefinable,—a 
value that is intrinsic,—then value can never change and prices 
can never vary. If, as my friend from Tennessee said this morn- 
ing, there is a commercial value to money, if there is a commodity 
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value, then we give over the proposition. But there is no such 
thing. There never was a time from the beginning of history, 
since the precious metals were used as money, when the value of 
the precious metals (commodity value) was separable from the 
money value. It is the monetary use that chiefly determines the 
value of the metals, and it has in all ages. The value of gold is 
determined by the quantity of gold now in the world, and the de- 
mand for it from all sources. Of that demand four-fifths is for 
monetary uses. The demand for gold as money is from every- 
body, all the time: the demand for it in the arts is secondary, and 
probably not more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the money de- 
mand. Its chief value arises from its use as money, and is abso- 
lutely inseparable from it. When we have our teeth filled, they 
are filled with gold at its money value. 

Now, a word as to the money cost of production. I was aston- 
ished at the proposition laid down by the last speaker, that the 
cost of the last ounce of silver or gold determines the value of all 
the silver or gold in the world. If that is a scientific proposition, 
I say, give up science for wild greenbackism. I can take you to 
mines in the West where the cost of producing gold is not 25 cents 
an ounce ; there are other mines where it cannot be produced for 
$500 an ounce. I know mines of silver where silver can be pro- 
duced for 25 cents an ounce, and others where it costs $1 an 
ounce to produce. The cost of producing the last hundred mill- 
ions, which is not 2 per cent. of all the gold in the world, deter- 
mine the value of the gold produced two thousand years in the 
mountains of Spain by slave labor! Why, that is not the law of 
anything. Of course, the cost of production affects the supply. 
Here is the general law, which I will state, and I am sure no econ- 
omist will question what I say: the cost of production in anything 
— gold, silver, or anything else — determines its value only to the 
extent that it affects the relation of supply to demand. Nobody 
can get away from that. 

Mr. WooprorD.—I should question that statement very much. 

Mr. WaRNER.— I grant that in many of those things the cost of 
production follows very closely on value; but that is the law of 
everything, and the law of money as well as of commodities of all 
kinds; and I am dealing here with economic principles. I have 
to state, therefore, what I think the law of value. A thing must 
have value to measure value. That is the proposition we advance 
here. Must a thing have value for something else than money ? 
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Not necessarily. Convertible paper may be money, if you will 
wipe out all metallic money, and replace a dollar for a dollar. All 
economists agree to that. Take wheat, for instance. Is it neces- 
sary that wheat shill have a use for bread, in order to give it value 
for flour? So it is with money. That is the law of money. 

My friends here want good money. So do we ; and good money 
is that which varies least in its relations. Therefore, money can 
be secured by maintaining stable relations between money prop- 
erty, on the one side, and things to be bought and sold, on the 
other. Anything has value that can be bought and sold. Scien- 
tific money of the highest order would be that so regulated as to 
preserve the greatest possible stability between prices generally 
and money, so that the same quantity of things would be ex- 
changed on the average right along for the same quantity of 
money. Nothing else is-strictly honest. Merely theoretical money, 
the nearest approximation to that, are the precious metals. If you 
open the doors to the coinage of both metals, you have then the 
natural limitation of quantity. When you have gold and silver, 
you subject their supply to the same laws, and come to the nearest 
and the only possible automatic regulation ; and you come nearest 
to securing that ideal of money. My friend, Mr. Horr, thinks 
that the dearer money gets, the better it is. Not so. The worst 
money in the world is that which is undergoing appreciation. 
Better have money depreciate than to have prices go down every- 
where. The fall of prices in the last two years has been more 
than $10,000,000,000. The New York 7Zribune last February, in 
a very able article, said there had been a fall of prices of $9,000,- 
000,000 in the wealth of the United States. What does that 
mean? ‘Taking by legislation from one class and turning it over 
to another! The honest way would be to increase the value of 
money by adding weight to the coins every year. If you want to 
increase the earnings of labor by appreciating money, why not add 
a few grains every year to the weight of the coins? You affect 
it in precisely the same way by lessening the quantity of the 
metals. My friend wants to make money good by making it 
scarce. That is the only way you can make it scarce, and that 
is about the position that my friend from New Jersey takes. To 
divide wages, you appreciate money. I hope Mr. Horr will answer 
that. If we restore silver, labor would get that 50 per cent. I 
remember having some debate with the gentleman from New 
Jersey before on that question. Economists do not agree that 
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prices precede the wages of labor in all cases. If there is a rise 
of prices as the result of scarcity of a thing, then prices are inde- 
pendent of labor altogether or may be. But a rise of prices— 
that is, the result of the depreciation of labor—cannot precede 
the increase of wages, because it can only come from a larger ex- 
penditure of money on those commodities; and labor buys those 
things. Read Professor Cairnes on that question. Whatever he 
says there is not much room for anybody else to add to, and little 
that you can take away from it. My friend quoted Aristotle. Let 
me quote him, too :— 


Money by itself has value only by the law, and not by nature, 
so that a change of convention between those who use it is suffi- 
cient to deprive it of all its value and its power to satisfy our 
wants. 


It is the doctrine of all modern economists, from John Locke 
down, that the value of money depends on its quantity. The 
quantitative theory of money is established, and cannot be over- 
thrown. The doctrine of intrinsic value is simply a fad, a notion 
that has long gone out of use; and no economists to-day, and few 
dead, have maintained it. 


8. CLOSING REMARKS OF MR. PATTERSON. 


I desire to state what I understand to be the meaning of what 
my friend says, because I am not very clear that I comprehend 
him. I understand him to lay down the proposition that there is 
no such thing as intrinsic value in money. 

Mr. WaRNER.— Yes, that is it. 

Mr. PaTTreRson.—I understand him further to say that the 
quantity of money regulates prices, and that the government 
might issue irredeemable and incontrovertible paper, having no 
other money but that; and, if it was issued only in sufficient quan- 
tities, it would perform all the offices of money. 

Mr. WARNER.— I did not say “sufficient.” I put in a limitation 
there, which is a limitation given by Ricardo and Albert Gallatin : 
that, if you had only just as much inconvertible money as you have 
of gold and silver,— that is, if you had no more of it,— it must be 
limited to the amount of metallic money that you would have if 
you had no paper. 

Mr. Wooprorp.— And you do not know how much that is. 
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Mr. Patrerson.— Suppose we had no gold or silver, and you 
wanted to make some paper money, how would you manage? 

Mr. WaRNER.— If you issue no more than you do of metallic 
money, it cannot be depreciated. That is the doctrine of Ricardo. 
But you must not exceed your distributive share of the world’s 
metallic money. That is the law. 

Mr. PaTrerson.— In other words, if we had no ott and silver 
at all, and issued irredeemable money relatively to our share of 
the world’s supply of gold and silver, it would perform all the 
offices of money ; and, if we did not issue too much, it would be just 
as good as metallic money. 

Mr. WaARNER.— Yes, it would have the same value, unit for unit, 
dollar for dollar. 

Mr. PaTTERSON.— I am inclined to think that would be a very 
unsatisfactory sort of currency. We should be very much like the 
old darky who had got a possum all baked and potatoes well 
cooked, and was waiting for them to cool, and fell asleep ; and a 
young darky came in, and ate up the possum and the potatoes, 
but took occasion to grease the old man’s mouth. When the old 
fellow woke up, and saw that his prospective feast had vanished, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I declare, I must have eaten that possum ; 
but it was the most onsatisfactory possum that I ever did eat.” 
So I think that would be the most unsatisfactory money that a 
people ever used. 

Mr. WARNER.—I am not advocating that kind of money, but 
only wished to illustrate the value of money. 

Mr. PATTERSON.— It does not seem to me that the universal ex- 
perience of mankind ought to govern a people and a country in 
an emergency like this. There is not a man present who does not 
know that, if the metal in a gold dollar was reduced one-half, the 
purchasing power of that dollar would be reduced one-half. 

Mr. WaRNER.— Certainly. You double the units. 

Mr. PaTTERSON.— Simply because one-half the metal was taken 
out of it,— one-half of the substance which composes it and consti- 
tutes its value. I do not want anybody to understand me as say- 
ing that, if we produced no gold in the world, that gold would have 
the same purchasing power for all time that it has now. I do not 
pretend that gold has not depreciated since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I do not pretend to say that the production of gold 
in California and throughout the world in the last forty years has 
not caused a marked depreciation in the price of gold. Neither do 
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I want to be understood as denying that the demonetization of 
silver by the commercial powers of the earth has had the effect 
somewhat to appreciate gold. For that reason, as I said this 
morning, I would iestore the bimetallic standard if I could do it. 
But I cannot do it. The government cannot maintain it. So it is 
that I would prefer the gold standard to the silver standard, be- 
cause gold is the more plentiful metal of the two, and for the 
reason that it is the money of commerce; and we can use silver in 
subordination to a gold circulation. But, I confess, my mind can- 
not grapple the thought,—this idea of the metallic value of 
the substance out of which money is composed having nothing 
to do with its purchasing power. Why, suppose you go into some 
silversmith’s store. He does not care whether he buys of you a 
dollar gold piece or a piece of gold bullion for the purposes of 
his trade. As a commodity, he would buy the coin as quick as 
he would the bullion, showing that the value of that money is 
exactly equal to the commercial value of the substance out of 
which it is composed. 

I understand that there is no way for our free silver friends to 
get out of this discussion except some way like the one pointed 
out by my distinguished friend. In 1894 I had a canvass in my 
district, in which I met a gentleman who served eight years in 
Congress (a man of considerable ability) ; and I said tohim: “ The 
intrinsic value, or the metallic value, which is a better term, of 
this silver dollar,” — holding one in my hand,— “is fifty-one cents ; 
and yet you are for the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Now, suppose the metallic value 
of this dollar was only forty cents, what would you do?” Why, he 
said, he would vote for it if it was only thirty cents. “ But,” said 
I, “suppose it was only twenty cents?” “I would vote for it if it 
were only ten.” ‘“ But suppose it was only five?” ‘I would vote 
for it if it was only one.” Said I, ‘Suppose it was only half a 
cent?” ‘ Why,” he said, ‘I would vote for it if it was a quarter 
of a cent.” “Then,” said I, “you accept the doctrine of fiat 
money, that the government can create money?” Now, I see no 
way out of this discussion except that. 

Either the advocates of sound money are exactly right in this 
discussion or the government has some divine right by which it 
can create something. I do not believe that the government can 
any more create money than it can create the world. It may regu- 
late the affairs of mankind, but I do not subscribe to the doctrine 
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that government can create money ; and this idea of fiat money 
which has sprung up among the American people, growing out of 
the legal tender act and out of the coinage of less than fifty cents 


_ worth of silver into a dollar, has produced a state of affairs con- 


fusing to the public mind and extremely hurtful. And, unless the 
good citizens of this country prosecute this campaign of intelli- 
gence and of sound money to the end, it may produce a condition 
of affairs that will bring about a great deal more trouble than we 
had in 1893. We must get that false idea out of the minds of the 
people. It was brought there by vicious legislation. The govern- 


‘ment is responsible for it, and this shows that no government can 


deal with its currency dishonestly without propagating false ideas 
which are extremely hurtful to the public welfare. I still subscribe 
to the old doctrine that I laid down this morning,— that a gold 
dollar has a purchasing power equal to the commercial value of 
the substance which composes it. If that be true, the gentlemen 
who have discussed the other side of this question say the case is 
with us. They do not deny this, if that be true. Well, it is true. 

Mr. WARNER.— Let me ask you so to define your position that 
there may be no mistake about it. You say that the gold dollar 
possesses what you call commercial value, or commodity value, en- 
tirely independent of its employment as money. 

Mr. Patrerson.— The point I make is that here is a sub- 
stance out of which the money is made. That substance, in the 
shape and form of a commodity, has a commercial value; and then 
the money which is made from that substance cannot be ex- 
changed for any other substance or commodity that is worth more 
or less than the substance out of which it is made. 

Mr. WARNER.— But does the employment of that dollar as 
money add to its value as a commodity ? 

Mr. Patrerson.—I would say that the use of gold as money 
has added to its commercial value. And so with silver. To what 
extent I do not know. It has also been depreciated, I believe, 
by production. But the fact is that the people of the United 
States find this commodity with a commercial value. No matter 
what contributed to that, it has got the value. If you take that 
substance and coin into money, I say (it being standard money), 
the purchasing power of what is so coined is exactly equal to the 
commercial value of the substance out of which it is made; and, 
that being true, the proposition for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver is preposterous. 
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Mr. SHELDON.— Suppose the number of gold dollars should 
be indefinitely increased, would that make any difference? 

Mr. Patrerson.— I think so. 

Mr. SHELDON.— If it were indefinitely increased, you think that 
increase would make a difference ? 

Mr. Patrerson.—I think that, if some discoverer should find a 
great gold mine, which abounded with gold as a coal mine does 
with coal, and we should go on under existing laws coining gold 
indefinitely, the commercial value of gold throughout the world 
would rapidly decline. I think the money coined under such con- 
ditions would only have the purchasing power of the commercial 
value of that substance ; and, if you produced a world of gold, after 
a while it would go down until it would have no more purchasing 
power than iron. 

Mr. SHELDON.— That is, the quantitative theory has a bearing 
upon this matter,—the more money you have of gold, the less 
would be its value. 

Mr. Patrerson.— Yes, I think the more money in the world, 
the more gold produced, would affect its commercial value. 

Mr. SHELDON.— And, if it was increased indefinitely, that all its 
value would go out of it ? 

Mr. Patrerson.— Yes, supposing the quantity of gold in the 
world should become equal to the quantity of iron. 

Mr. SHELDON.— Then you do not deny the quantitative theory? 

Mr. PaTTERSON.— What do you mean? 

Mr. SHELDON.— Why, that the value of gold depends upon the 
number of dollars there is of it. 

Mr. Patrerson.— Yes, I think that. 


g. CLOSING REMARKS OF MR. SHELDON. 


I have been requested to answer a question or two; and I begin 
by saying that I am not quite certain, under the suggestions of the 
gentleman last up, whether he really does accept the quantitative 
theory of money or not. He says the commodity value is one 
thing. He occupies both sides. The difficulty with our friends 
is that they are constantly occupying both sides. 

There is still another assumption which our opponents regard as 
a fact. That assumption is that, if we should persuade the United 
States actually to provide for the coinage of silver on the same 
terms that it now coins gold, it would lead to disaster. This is 
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usually held up before us as a probability so almost absolutely 
certain that they may well regard it as a fact. 

No one has ever found time to utter more than a word of 
horror, never a word of demonstration. President Cleveland and 
Senator Sherman, in particular, always seem to see the conse- 
quences of coining silver on the same terms as we now coin gold 
under the figure of blessed Uncle Sam madly leaping in a wild 
tempest, in utter darkness, into a fathomless chasm roaring with 
the sound of many waters, plunging into cataracts, and dashing 
into foam. 

Indeed, if this were a fact, or the shadow of a fact, and not an 
exceedingly mischievous fiction, we should all say as Punch said 
to the candidate for matrimony, “ Don’t,”— don’t jump just yet. 

If this were a fact, our friends opposed to us have the argument. 
We want prosperity, not disaster, forthe country. If we had never 
cautiously, frequently, carefully, gone over the situation in its prin- 
ciples, and in view of its admitted facts, we might not look the pos- 
sibilities of the situation so quietly in the face. But we have, 
according to our light, examined the facts, not once, but many 
times,— not on one side, but on all sides. If the coinage and use 
of silver by the United States on the same terms as it now coins 
and uses gold were actually entered upon, it is safe to say that 
both gold and silver either would or would not circulate in the 
United States at a parity with each other. Gold would or would 
not go to a premium. Gold would or would not in part or in 
whole ultimately leave the country. So far the most timid may 
venture with bated breath to go with us. If gold and silver should 
really circulate at a parity at our present ratio, if gold should 
neither go to a premium nor leave the country, we shall all agree 
(shall we not?) that it would be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. No one of our opponents here or elsewhere would grieve 
(would they ?) if such should be the result. 

As a matter of historic fact, France did adopt a policy quite 
similar to this, and did successfully maintain it for seventy years, 
with profit and honor to itself and to the great convenience and 
advantage of the commercial world. That policy was adopted 
under the guidance of the genius and statesmanship of the first 
Napoleon. It was part of a series of measures designed to 
strengthen France against Great Britain, as he was preparing to 
wage war for what he claimed to be the violation of the treaty of 
Amiens. France was losing no such immense sums as the United 
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States is losing every year by delay in treating silver as it treats 
gold. France could not gain such an-immense commercial and 
financial advantage as the United States can easily gain by doing 
what France then did, and by showing just how these two metals 
may be kept one money of equal value, with slight oscillations. 

France was in no such conditions as we are in to guarantee its 
success when she did adopt it. She was at war and has been in 
conditions of war during a large part of those seventy years. We 
are at peace, and shall probably long remain at peace, unless 
another civil war shall break out of the latent heat of this very 
controversy. Our resources in extent and variety and amount 
vastly exceed those of France. The area of the single State of 
Texas is so much greater than that of all France that the map of 
France on the same scale may be laid upon Texas and leave room 
enough around the edges to put in the whole of New England, and 
leave enough over to make a respectable European kingdom. 

We have seventy millions of the most industrious, intelligent, and 
successful inventors and creators of wealth that ever existed. 
Those millions, increasing 25 per cent. each ten years, are planted 
on a fertile continent whose resources are not yet understood. 
We are losing (by not adopting the policy we are urging to-day) 
more than five hundred millions a year, and that loss is bound to 
increase, on the whole and on the average, every year, till we at 
last end the loss by removing the cause and occasion of it. That 
cause and that occasion are found in the refusal of the United 
States to coin silver on the same terms as it now coins gold. The 
present situation is such that the perils before us are less than 
those behind us. Let the word ring out to the camps of Israel 
that “they go forward.” 

But let us look candidly at the other alternative. After our 
success in persuading the United States to provide for the coinage 
of silver as it now coins gold, let us suppose that gold and silver 
do not circulate at a parity with each other. Suppose Mr. Win- 
dom’s swift “ocean greyhounds” shall come and carry all the 
gold away. Let us face all the facts. What else would occur? 
Our opponents will say we have violated the public faith and de- 
stroyed the public credit, that we are on a silver basis, and that 
chaos is at hand. 

Before we absolutely die in despair, let us remember we have 
some experience to instruct us in this contingency. All the gold 
did once leave this country, and did stay away for nearly forty 
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years, from 1794 to 1834. Then, when we put into the coinage a 
little less gold than formerly, nearly all the full legal tender silver 
dollars left this country, and gold to some extent came back. On 
both occasions the full amount of both the metals that were raised 
from the mines were poured into the circulation of the world. 
Both metals continued to sustain prices all over the commercial 
world, and no complaint was ever then heard that disaster came to 
us. It could not come; for both of these metals went into the cir- 
culation of the commercial world,—the silver through the mints of 
France and Germany and other States, the gold through the mint 
of England and other countries. 

Our prices then as now were sustained and fixed by both metals. 
Prices in Europe and the United States maintained a general 
level, as the level of the sea bordering on Europe supports the 
level of the sea that washes these shores. 

But suppose, as our opponents will say, that the “saddest pict- 
ure in the book of time” shall be disclosed, and that gold has 
gone to a premium of from 1o per cent. to 50 per cent. over sil- 
ver. Suppose that all the gold should be shipped to Europe. Of 
course, that supposition would be a most violent improbability. It 
would certainly go under less pressure at 10 per cent. or 50 per 
cent. premium than it now goes. The gold, if it disappeared, 
would go into the circulation of the commercial world through the 
nations of Western Europe. What effect upon money prices in 
Europe would the dumping upon the market of Europe of our 
$600,000,000 in gold have, under the quantitative law of money 
value already set forth in this address? 

Manifestly, it would be to raise all prices in Europe in gold, be- 
cause the number of units of value in gold circulating there would 
be much increased by our dump upon them of $600,000,000 of gold. 
That is, a bale of cotton or a bag of wheat would sell for more 
dollars in gold than it now does. All exports from this country 
would bring more gold than before for the same amount of ex- 
ports. These exports would pay more of our European debt at 
a high price than they now do at a low price. 

The coinage of silver on the same terms as gold would bring 
not disaster, but something like prosperity to these exporters, 
and so to the United States, so far as it is represented by those 
exporters and those wage-earners who are employed in preparing 
and transporting and selling these exported products. It would 
stimulate the production of more exports and give employment to 
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millions who cannot under present conditions set themselves at 
work. But the premium on gold would be a hindrance to the im- 
port of manufactured goods from gold-using nations and be in 
substance an added tariff on those goods,— a tariff that would not 
be evaded. One wanting European goods would soon find that 
the American goods have their points of excellence, and one of 
those points would be freedom from a premium on gold. This 
would set our people in the manufacturing States to work on 
orders for the domestic trade. To the extent that these manufact- 
uring States represent the United States, to that extent prosperity 
would come from the coinage and use of. silver on the same terms 
as gold. The argument we make would have its justification in 
results. The silver-using countries of America and Asia would 
prefer our trade to that of any nation to whom they must pay for 
goods with gold and with a premium on gold. Their interests 
would make the United States the manufacturing, commercial, and 
financial head centre of the silver-using nations. But that is a 
position that Great Britain for three hundred years has planted 
colonies, and poured out the blood of her armies and navies, and 
has tasked the capacity of her statesmen of most commanding abil- 
ity for many generations, to secure for herself. 

The position would come to us without a struggle abroad and 
with no expense,— only the abandonment of a position of paying 
in gold alone that must prove untenable at the last, and that is 
such as to leave one in doubt whether it was assumed in an acces- 
sion of unnatural idiocy or in treason itself. 

The London Financial News, Mr. Williamson, a Liverpool mer- 
chant trading to South America, and the Earl of Warwick, in his 
late journey in this country, and many British consuls and commer- 
cial agents in the silver-using nations, all agree that a premium on 
gold would enable the United States to gain great advantages in the 
trade with the silver-using countries. This would set more of our 
people at work, and would show by greater and greater proofs on 
every hand that the coinage and use of silver on the same terms 
as gold by the United States was productive in a high degree of 
prosperity for this country. It would at once shut up the Treasury 
of the United States as a ground for easy and abundant spoliation, 
and stop giving Great Britain a perpetual bounty for refusing to 
join us in an international treaty for the coinage and use of both 
gold and silver. It would put upon her the pressure of the perma- 
nent loss of the position she has struggled for so long —of being 
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the “workshop of the world ””— if she should refuse to unite with 
us in that measure. It would allow a person of common sense to 
look at the conduct of the Treasury without shame and disgust. 

There are yet vast fields of unapplied arguments in this case, 
all tending directly to the one great point that the United States 
should immediately provide for the coinage and use of silver on 
exactly the same terms as it now coins and uses gold. Let it 
come, and let it come quickly. 


10. CLOSING REMARKS OF Mr. Horr. 


Before you sit down, Mr. Sheldon, I want to get your idea of 
this quantity business. If we should divide a gold dollar, and 
call one-half the amount of gold in it a gold dollar, there would 
be twice as many gold dollars as there are now. Would that 
double the property of the world? 

Mr. SHELDON.— No, sir. 

Mr. Horr.— What would it do? 

Mr. SHELDON.— It would double the prices of property, but it 
would not double the value of property. 

Mr. Horr.— Would that be a good thing to do for the world? 

Mr. SHELDON.—I think it would not be, simply because this 
question has its chief value in relation to the payment of debts 
and time contracts. That would divide them by two, and it 
would not be a proper thing to do. It is these debts and con- 
tracts that you sneered at so much this morning that are really 
the important thing in this matter. 

Mr. Horr.—I did not ask for a speech. You have answered 
my question. Now, I desire to say that this discussion can never 
get anywhere, from the simple fact that we do not understand 
terms alike. We mean one thing by money, and they mean an- 
other. We mean one thing by value, and they mean another. 
Consequently, no matter how much gospel i may preach in fifteen 
minutes, it will run off their backs like water off a duck, simply 
because they have a different definition from my own. It is a 
matter of common sense. Governments can fix in measures how 
long a yard-stick shall be. The Constitution gives them the right 
to do that. But can any government make a stick of 30 inches 
just as long as a stick which is 36 inches long? Here is a quality 
that is not subject to governmental action. Government can de- 
clare 12 ounces a pound, but government cannot make a 12-ounce 
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pound the same as a 16-ounce pound. Just so with values. Two 
things that differ in value never can be made by legislation to 
agree in value, because value does not come from legislative en- 
actments. Hence these men may talk all they wish: government 
cannot, as my friend Patterson said, create money. It can regu- 
late it. I have heard my friend Warner so many times before, 
and have heard him express himself in language more strong than 
elegant in reference to this fiat money business, that I was sur- 
prised to-day when I heard him adopt its principle; that is, that 
the government out of a piece of paper could create value, and 
have it convertible into nothing. What would you have the bill 
say? Remember we have no such thing as a dollar. A dollar, 
we know what that is. It is so much gold or so much silver. 
I can conceive of that. But here is to be some money that is 
not based on anything. The government hereby agrees to pay 
what? how much? To be paid out of nothing, and soon. What 
do they mean? It is almost impossible to discuss this question 
and keep my temper ; and I am naturally a good-natured man, you 
understand. It is terribly trying to have a man stand up and 
pretend that you can create the values of the world by passing a 
statute. I sometimes use homely illustrations. I was reared on a 
farm, and I gather my illustrations sometimes from farm-life. I 
remember, when I was a boy, that we used to rear calves on milk. 
Four quarts of milk was a fair dose for an ordinary sized calf. 
But suppose the calf was taken with this quantitative theory, and 
he did not want any more real milk, but some more nominal milk, 
— something that should look like milk, something he could call 
milk, “fiat milk,” — and so, being a Populist calf, he commenced 
to “bleat” for more milk. You turn in four quarts of water. It 
would still look like milk, but the calf has got to get around eight 
quarts of it in order to get his feed. 

Mr. WaRNER.— That is credit milk. 

Mr. Horr.— But, according to their theory, he thinks quantity 
is all that is necessary ; and he bleats for moremilk. So they dou- 
ble his dose, and then he has to drink sixteen quarts. Then they 
double it again. He doesn’t get any more milk any of the time 
than he got at first. Say, what is the end of that calf? You will 
all readily perceive where he has got to bring up finally. Why, 
there is as much sense in that as there is in their theory about 
money. Let me make this statement, and I will ask my friend 
Warner to answer it: The real original measure of all values is 
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human toil, The first measures of values were determined by the 
amount of labor that went into the articles being exchanged. The 
civilization of the world tends to the cheapening of all commodi- 
ties. When measured by labor, gold has depreciated 50 per cent. 
within the period that my friend Warner says it has increased 100 
per cent. Don’t shake your head at that, Brother Warner, because 
you are shaking it at a truth that cannot be denied by any man. 
I have lived in this country and travelled through it pretty thor- 
oughly all my life, and I know what I am talking about. I have 
lived under the gold standard for a great many years. Labor gets 
more than twice as much gold to-day for every day’s work it per- 
forms than it did from 1858 up to 1860, and it gets more than it 
got in 1873. Wages have been constantly increasing. You see, 
our silver friends leave out of view this greatest commodity of the 
human race,— work. Now I lay down this proposition: Civiliza- 
tion should do three things always, or else it is not worth anything. 
It should increase the wages of men and women who work; it 
should decrease the price of products; it should increase the prof- 
its of men who make inventions. They are all possible. Every 
invention should be divided honestly: it should cheapen the prod- 
ucts, and it should give better pay for work. It should also give 
the person who makes the invention something for the product of 
his brains. Gold has been going down when valued in works, not 
so fast though as silver. My friend Warner said that articles had 
depreciated 50 per cent. in the last three years. 

Mr. WaRNER.— No, 15 percent. I took the New York 7Z7ribune 
for my authority on that. 

Mr. Horr.— Well, 15 per cent.,—the general range of prices 
had depreciated 15 per cent. in the last three years. That is what 
you said,— the general range of prices. There is no such thing 
as “the general range of prices being stable.” Whenever we 
get so that the general range of prices is stationary in the 
world, I want to die. General prices should be constantly going 
down. As invention makes production cheaper, people should get 
more for their labor and more for their dollars. Why has not corn 
gone down? It is as high as it ever was. Why have not many 
other agricultural products gone down? The agricultural products 
of the United States bring within a small percentage as much as 
they did in 1873. The Senate Committee named 265 of those 
articles, and showed that they had depreciated only 7 per cent. 

Mr. SHELDON.— Do you include cotton and wheat? 
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Mr. Horr.— They have gone down; but, if they have gone 
down under your theory, why did not corn go, too? Why did not 
pork go down? Why did not cattle go down? If they depreciate 
under your law, the depreciation must be universal. I will tell you 
why wheat went down. I know about it. Wheat went down be- 
cause it cost so much less to produce it than it used to. I have 
been on a good many farms in Minnesota and in Dakota; and the 
farmers tell me there that they could raise wheat and make money 
on it at 30 cents a bushel, year in and year out. They can do 
that by reason of improved machinery. When I was a boy, I used 
to reap wheat; but it would keep a fellow mighty busy for twelve 
hours to secure half an acre. Now a man sits and drives, and 
covers more than ten acres in a day. Every article that you can 
show me which has been cheapened I will show you has been 
cheapened by the great law of invention, of better methods of pro- 
duction. Gold has been somewhat depreciated in value, silver 
enormously. 

Now, my friends, this fiat money business is an old question. 
It is a sort of disease. When it takes possession of a man, there 
is no help for him. It must haveits run. There is only one thing 
about it which is at all encouraging,— that it is like the measles : 
when you get over it, you never have to have it again. I some- 
times call these people cranks. I do not mean it offensively at all, 
because I never want to offend my friend; but, by my definition 
of a crank, I think they are entitled to come under that head. It 
is this: when a man gets so that he looks at one question and 
nothing else in the world, and looks at everything from his stand- 
point on that question, and gets unable to see the bearing of any- 
thing said by anybody else, he always becomes twisted, and ends 
up by being a genuine, thorough crank on that question. 

I just started in to say that the whole philosophy of this thing 
originates in a desire of people in this country to get something 
for nothing. It is a comfortable doctrine. It would be for me. 
It would help me, because I am in that condition where, by robbing 
somebody else, I might seem to be better off ; but I am not going 
to turn burglar just yet. This whole doctrine is another name for 
repudiation in its worst form, and I want to say to the people of 
the United States that, if we ever adopt this system, we shall be 
considered by the business world as a set of men who do not keep 
our obligations; and our national credit is worth more to me than 
my individual advancement. I want this nation to live and run its 
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business like a sensible business man, and I protest against any 
method that attempts to make us join the ranks of repudiators 
anywhere on the face of the earth. Let us deal with our creditors 
honestly, like men, and not attempt to pay our debts simply by 
taking advantage of the bankruptcy law. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary; but, if it should become universal, the poorest currency that 
I can think of now would be the discharge by the court of one’s 
debts. It would be as good, though, as Warner’s fiat money. 


11. CLOSING REMARKS OF Mr. WARNER. 


I have endeavored to adhere to what we believe to be sound 
economic doctrines; and I want to repeat, for the benefit of Mr. 
Horr and others, the law that governs and affects the value of a 
thing. If anything can affect the supply in relation to the de- 
mand, it can affect the value. If we should stop the export of 
wheat, would it not affect the value of wheat? You see, we go 
back to that simple law, like the law of gravity. My friend has 
used the word “value” where “prices” should have been used. 
As he uses the term “ actual value,” it has no meaning. The rela- 
tive values of things are not changed, but prices change with the 
supply of money. 

I want to state the law of bimetallism, and especially why I am 
in favor of restoring the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1. Bimetallism is the right to convert either gold or silver into 
money, without limit, at the ratio fixed by Congress. Bimetallism 
consists in the right to convert either gold or silver into money, 
_ and from 1792 to 1873 that right existed for every man and woman 
in the United States,—to have his gold or his silver converted 
into coin at the ratio prescribed by law. That was bimetallism. 
Now, when we“are told here that we never had bimetallism in this 
country, you perceive the statement is quite an error. We had 
bimetallism down to 1873; and the effect was precisely the same, 
—although at one period we had more gold and less silver, and at 
another period more silver and less gold,— the effect was precisely 
the same as though our money had been half silver and half gold. 
The total mass of the two metals combined determines the precise 
level for the world: it is the total mass of the two metals that 
fixes the price. 

Mr. WooprorD.— You do maintain, then, that prices have aver- 
aged the same in European countries and the Orient as in the 
United States? 
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Mr. WaRNER.— Not in the Orient. In Europe, certainly, I do. 
We cannot have the gold standard in Europe and the United 
States, and then have one level of prices there and another here. 
Prices cannot rise here above the international level without the 
expulsion of gold. I would restore the free coinage of silver and 
gold exactly as it formerly existed. I lay down this law: that, 
when it costs nothing to convert either gold or silver into coin, 
there can be no difference between the value of a metal uncoined 
and after it is coined. Therefore, the value of the silver bullion 
must become at once absolutely the same thing. I believe that 
the United States has power enough in the commercial world to 
maintain the parity between the metals ; but, should it not have that 
power, how long would it take for gold to go toa premium? We 
cannot reduce the volume of money one-third and have it depreci- 
ated in value at the same time. Mr. Cleveland made that mistake 
when he wrote his first letter to me in 1885. My friend from Ten- 
nessee said that, if we opened our mints and coined silver, then the 
coins of all the world would be doubled. Oh, no, the gentleman 
makes a mistake in not adhering to the doctrines of monetary 
science. The value of the rupee will not be changed in India 
until they have so increased the volume of rupees that they become 
depreciated relatively to commodities. The quantitative theory 
applies to money at once. The value of silver coins in Mexico 
will not become depreciated until through this process you have 
increased the quantity of money there. Consequently, prices 
would rather fall in Mexico, while they would undoubtedly rise 
here; and they would rise the world over, because, while we are 
not increasing the quantity of gold in the world, we are adding a 
metal to it that does the same work. Now there are two ways to 
stop the appreciation of gold: one is to increase the supply of 
gold; the other is to substitute something else for gold,— make 
something else do the work of gold. 
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12. SHOULD WE PROVIDE BY LAW FOR THE COINAGE OF SILVER 
ON THE SAME TERMS ON WHICH GOLD IS COINED? 


LETTER FROM HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, OF OHIO. 


If the coinage of the United States is to be a legal tender, No; if the 
legal tender quality is subtracted from the coinage of the future, 
Yes. 


The brevity of what I shall endeavor to say upon the subject 
of coinage will, I trust, not prove so obtrusive as to lose for me 
the coveted and careful consideration of any of the many eminent 
thinkers present. It is one of the peculiar things connected with 
the discussion of the coinage question that so-called bimetallists 
have chosen a time when the United States enjoys bimetallism 
practically for the first time in its history (and that to its fullest 
extent) to propose a change. Since the resumption of specie 
payments, Jan. 1, 1879, and really for some time before that, 
we have, under the Statute of 1873, lived in the midst of the 
fullest application to the business of the country of the principles 
of bimetallism. For over sixteen years it has been possible for 
both debtor and creditor to do part or all of their business in 
either gold or silver, or their paper representatives. No citizen 
of the country has found any trouble in having the money he 
used composed of either gold or silver at his option. I say it is 
odd that men who assert that they are bimetallists should now 
clamor for a change. It is only fair to remember that we have 
tried the policy they recommend to us, and it is but just to say 
the result was monometallism. They propose no new conditions 
which promise that monometallism would not again follow the 
changes in the law which they so vehemently demand. Enlarge 
the field of observation, and we discover that their system has 
in every land and in every age produced monometallism, not 
bimetallism ; and it follows that the sincere and intelligent ad- 
vocate of bimetallism must cast his lot with us, who, while de- 
manding the continuance of laws which recognize only one full 
and free legal tender coinage, present full and continuous bimetal- 
lism as its fruit. Applying the rule, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” the natural and inevitable conclusion of the real 
bimetallist must be that his place is in the ranks of the single 
standard people. 
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All human experience shows that even the most frequent 
changes in ratio fail to keep gold dnd silver in general circulation 
where statutory free and unlimited legal tender coinage of both 
is provided for. To such an intelligent body of hearers I need 
not in detail go over the history of Europe, covering six hundred 
years of failure, nor more than thus allude, as I have, to the utter 
downfall of so-called free coinage in the United States from 1792 
down to the hour when, by the resumption of specie payments, 
actual, every-day bimetallism was realized as the fruit of the 
Act of 1873, which established a single standard of value by 
limiting the coinage of silver dollars, while permitting the unre- 
stricted coinage of gold. 

Until those who contend for a change in the existing system 
can show that what they ¢Azv& will result from such change /as 
at some time or in some place justified their demand, the voters 
of the land and those in authority do well to shut their ears to 
appeals and arguments in favor of such change. 

I do not think I should be justified in occupying your time to 
establish the fact that the change demanded in our system would 
produce monometallism, and that it would be silver monometal- 
lism ; nor that the change would bring upon our country and its 
people calamities so dire and results so distressing as to render 
their unnecessary description at this time out of place. 

The burden of proof now rests upon those who demand change ; 
and they must show why the change they propose will be attended 
by results different from those which have always attended the 
exercise of their pet theory. When they can show us a nation 
which has been wise enough, in the course of even a very long 
career, to select a ratio for the two metals which enabled it, under 
free and unlimited legal tender coinage of both, to keep them 
each in general circulation (as we have them in the United States 
of America under the Act of 1873), it will be time enough to take 
the cotton out of our ears and give attention to their discordant 
demands. Until that time, not only the wise, but even the moder- 
ately intelligent, will see that it is only common prudence to make 
no change, but allow the “let well enough alone” idea to have full 
swing. 

Very briefly, however, I wish to present to you the proper solu- 
tion of the coinage question, and incidentally, therefore, the per- 
manent settlement of the currency issue itself. 

We ought to have free and unlimited coinage, and at a fixed 
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ratio, of both gold and silver; and this ratio may well be main- 
tained at 1 to 16. But such coinage should not in either instance 
be a legal tender. We now have enough legal tender coin and 
paper to serve all needs for all time to come ; for, indeed, we have 
little or no need of any. Permit the vast volume of legal tender 
money to continue in existence, but stop the production of more. 
This would close the mints to the present coinage of gold as well 
as silver. Open them at once, however, to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver globes of the same weight and fineness as our 
present standard dollar; also open them to the coinage of gold 
globes and of gold five globe, ten globe, and twenty globe pieces, and 
let the fineness and the quantity of gold put into them be precisely 
the same as we use in making the gold dollar, the gold five dollar, 
ten dollar, and twenty dollar pieces. 

It is clear that the new coins would circulate at their actual 
value, and that is precisely the rate at which every coin ought to 
pass current. At all times a gold globe would be taken as an 
equivalent for a gold dollar, because each is of the same intrinsic 
or commodity value. The silver globe would pass for about fifty- 
three cents at this time, and at all times would command its 
proper honest value; z¢., its commodity value. 

It is easy, however, to see that few, if any, silver globes would 
be minted, for the simple reason that there is no real demand or 
legitimate place in the business of the country for more silver. 
If the time ever came when more silver was needed or when a 
larger quantity would be a convenience, silver globes would drop 
from the mint like rain. That such a period is likely to arrive 
prior to the millennium is quite unlikely, however, in view of the 
fact that we now possess in the shape of coined standard silver 
dollars about eight times as many as the people can be forced to 
use; and any great demand for a larger number is rendered still 
more improbable from the fact that the demand for silver dollars 
does not keep pace with the increase of population nor with the 
growth of business. 

Such a system of coinage as I have suggested here, and which I 
have from time to time urged with more or less vigor for some 
years, in Congress and in the public press, will, if adopted, take 
the coinage question forever out of the domain of politics. There 
can under it be no clamor for an increase in coinage of either 
gold or silver; for it is evident to even a tolerably intelligent 
observer that, if there was any real or actual demand for the 
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greater use of either metal as money, it would flow into the mints 
in the shape of bullion and out in the shape of coin until such 
demand was satisfied. It is equally clear, too, that such a system 
of coinage would put not only our own stock, but. the entire stock 
of gold and silver bullion of the world under tribute, and would 
command it until our coinage needs were fully met. Can you 
conceive of a greater boon than the eternal silencing of the wise- 
acres who are continually clamoring for a change in the volume 
of the coinage, and who imagine they or Congress can determine 
how many dollars per capita are needed to supply 67,000,000 of 
Americans with a proper volume of money, when every thoughtful 
man knows he cannot make even a moderately close estimate of 
the number of dollars per capita needed to properly transact the 
affairs of any half-dozen people pointed out to him in his own 
town ? 

That specific performance of contract, as a substitute for legal 
tender, is to be preferred to the latter, will not be seriously dis- 
puted by those who have given the subject attention; and this 
my plan of coinage would bring about ultimately. 

In passing, I would call the attention of those who feel that 
some form of legal tender is required, to the fact that the trade of 
the world, international trade, is all done without any legal 
tender; and at the same time remind the particularly timid that 
the plan presented contemplates keeping in circulation our present 
ocean of legal tender money. Remembering my promise made 
when I began to address you, that only a little of your time would 
be taken, I close here, notwithstanding I have but fairly entered 
upon what I think is a far more important and an infinitely more 
scientific side of the question than that suggested by the topic 
more particularly under consideration at this hour. 


The CHAIRMAN.— We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to some of our friends on the general question ; and I ask Senator 
Higgins, of Delaware, to favor us with a few words. 
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13. ADDRESS OF SENATOR HIGGINS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Mr. Horr this morning 
made a proper apology that he had short notice to address this 
distinguished Association on this important subject. As a possible 
new member, I beg to suggest that the Association does not 
advertise its meetings very well. Coming home from a fishing 
trip, I am caught here ; and so I submit what few remarks I have 
to make without any antecedent preparation. 

I do not know but what the remarks of Mr. Horr, applied 
to the upholders of independent free coinage in the United States, 
are equally applicable to those who take the other side; and, 
when any one becomes infected, so to speak, with the silver 
question or the silver problem, he becomes almost more dangerous 
than the Ancient Mariner who fixed his cold gray eye on the 
unwilling stranger. 

I agree in many respects with what has been said on each side 
of this discussion, and disagree with both. I think the world 
has never had to do with a more momentous problem than the 
silver problem, whether it be regarded in respect of the currency 
question, either as it affects transactions between man and man 
in the daily occurrences of life or as it affects the finances of the 
nation, and the nations in their daily and annual accounts, or 
whether it goes into that other, and, as Mr. Sheldon stated here, 
what he thought the most important phase of the question ; that 
is, as it affects the equity between debtor and creditor on time 
contracts. I do not disparage the great importance of this prob- 
lem, as its consideration is thrust upon mankind; from it 
they cannot escape; and under some sort of settlement or want 
of settlement of it they will have to rest. I do not disparage 
the importance of this problem in respect of either branch of the 
currency question. But I beg to submit to this body, which repre- 
sents the scientific thought of the United States on all the 
various subjects which affect the social welfare of our people, 
that there is another phase of it more important than either to 
which I have referred, and which up to this time has received 
almost no consideration whatever from the people of the United 
States. If you were attending such a discussion in England or 
in France or in Germany, you would probably hear no other 
subject discussed than the one which I now propose fo say a few 
words about ; and that is 
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The Effect of the Disparity of the Metals upon the Trade Relations 
of the Nations and the World. 


Great as is the importance of this problem as to currency, it 
almost sinks into insignificance as the facts as to its effects upon 
manufactures and trade begin to emerge from the mists of igno- 
rance, and to come forth before our astonished gaze; and we are 
called to contemplate the future. Why do I say this? What 
is the silver problem? Let me say here that I have nothing to 
say against the crusade that has been made by the present 
administration for sound money, for I believe silver monometal- 
lism by the United States alone is thoroughly and absolutely 
unsound ; but I beg to differ with my friends on that side of the 
contention, if they advance the proposition that gold monometal- 
lism is other than unsound. Both are fatally unsound. Both are 
the outcropping of the disparity of the metals. What is the con- 
dition under which the world rests to-day? The yellow races of 
mankind are using silver alone as their currency, at fifty cents on 
the dollar in terms of gold. Christendom, the white races, are 
using gold alone. I do not know whether the population of the 
dark races —that is, the Oriental, the Mexican, and the Spanish- 
American — exceeds that of Christendom or not; but you may 
say that the world is fairly divided into two halves in this regard. 
And that, gentlemen, is a fixed condition which we have to face, 
about which there is no dispute, and out of which the problem 
grows. This disparity, I may be permitted to say, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. ‘Throwing all academic discussions aside, 
it will not be denied that up to 1871, and from that time until 
1873, there was no silver problem to perplex mankind. From the 
remotest dawn of antiquity up to the hour of the demonetization 
of silver by Germany, after they obtained the indemnity payment 
from France at the end of the war of 1871, there was no such 
problem. Before that the wit and wisdom of men, as Mr. Evarts 
once happily said, had not tampered with it. Before that the 
whole condition may be said to have come properly under the 
same idea as Topsy had of her origin,—that ‘she was not born 
at all, she just growed.” But the unexpected happened. Ger- 
many conquered France, brought with pressure Hanover, Wiir- 
temberg, Saxony, and Bavaria under one empire, established an 
imperial currency, drew in all the silver that was used by the 
various federated States, and (inasmuch as England was prosper- 
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ous, and England had a gold monometallic currency, evgo it 
would give prosperity to Germany if she had it) she demonetized 
silver, dumped all her silver coin upon the French mint; and 
the scientific Frenchman found that it was with difficulty that 
he could maintain the coinage established by Napoleon seventy 
years before. And, whether through apprehension as to whether 
he could longer maintain it or not, or whether out of a keen sense 
of natural resentment, whatever might have been the motive, 
France closed her mints to silver coinage, and this departure be- 
tween the metals began. About that time the Bonanza mines 
were opened, the iron rails led to the Rocky Mountains, and 
the output of silver was large. Men said that overproduction of 
silver was the cause, as if silver or gold, as money metals, were 
like wheat or corn or cotton, the prices of which were fixed by 
the annual output ; whereas the money metals are the remnants 
of the accumulations that have come down from all the ages ; and 
the annual product is but an increment of not the greatest mo- 
ment. 

So we went on with the disparity deepening until 1893. Mean- 
while the United States took two important steps. I want to say 
that I had no confidence in the outcome of the Brussels Con- 
ference from the time the Secretary of the Treasury showed me the 
terms upon which the call for it was based, or, rather, accepted ; 
and that is, to consider merely “‘an enlarged use of silver.” I 
think the enlarged use of silver has been thoroughly tested, and 
found to be a delusion. I believe there is no solution of this 
question except by giving back to silver its imperial and royal 
function as a money metal of full debt-paying power. But I want 
my friends to restrain their enthusiasm, when I couple that propo- 
sition with the other one, which I lay down with equal emphasis, 
that never can that be done until all the world comes into a 
bimetallic agreement; and that is until England agrees. That is 
where I stand. I do not believe anything else is bimetallism. By 
bimetallism I mean that arrangement by mankind, made without 
convention, that existed from the dawn of the ages until 1871 to 
1873. But the House in 1878 passed the Bland Act, and on 
coming over to the Senate it was turned into the Allison Act. 
Instead of free coinage it was a coinage of two millions a month. 
And so we went on until, in the Fifty-first Congress, a free silver 
bill passed the Senate. And then between the two Houses there 
was enacted what has since been known as the Silver Purchase 
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Act, by which we purchased four and a half millions ounces of 
silver a month. So we have coined under the Allison Act over 
$300,000,000 of silver. Under the Silver Purchase Act, which was 
passed to prevent a free coinage act being enacted, there were 
issued about $150,000,000 of paper promises to pay — treasury 
notes — against as much pig silver. On the proposal of the Silver 
Purchase Act we were assured by my friend, Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, that the purchase of four and a half millions ounces of 
silver a month would take up “the slack,”—‘the silver that was 
kicked about the London market,”— and put it on a parity with 
gold. It went up to $1.21 an ounce in the public markets; and 
some people made money, and others lost in the speculation. It 
then went back, until finally it reached about $1.05 an ounce, 
when $1.29 is the full price of the metal at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
At the Brussels Conference Mr. Allison informed the nations that, 
if they did not enter into a bimetallic agreement, the United States 
would repeal the Purchase Act. Upon that the representatives 
of the India government said: “If you do that, we will stop the 
coinage in India. We cannot any longer stand the condition that 
obtains in that regard.” And so, upon the expectation that the 
United States would take the action they did, in the month of 
June, 1893, the government of India suspended the coinage of 
silver; and in so doing, as I think, played right to our hand. In 
November, after three months of long and serious discussion, the 
repeal act was passed; and India, the one great free coinage 
nation left in the world, and the United States, the only other one, 
a large purchaser, retired from the market, and silver plunged 
from eighty cents in the dollar to fifty cents in the dollar. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there has been no such grave step taken 
by the nations in any stage of their existence. It has carried 
consequences with it. It has elucidated facts. It has brought 
before us a world of evidence that it behooves men to become 
absolutely familiar with. Professor Wayland said to me yester- 
day, anent the subject for discussion to-day, that the trouble he 
had to find with it was that you could get no accurate information 
or facts. We are getting a large body of facts. The great dis- 
parity of the metals, by this means brought down to fifty cents in 
the dollar, in terms of gold, operates as an automatic tariff of 100 
per cent. in favor of silver-using countries against imports from 
gold-using countries, and a bounty of roo per cent. upon all prod- 
ucts of all silver-using countries exported into gold-using coun- 
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tries ; and that fact simply reverses the relations of the two races, 
— the yellow and the white. It drags the laborer of Christendom 
irrevocably and hopelessly down to the level of the Indian and of 
the Mexican. It is this fact which made me feel, when I[ had the 
opportunity to discuss this question before this body, that I could 
not refrain, as the Friends say, from bearing my testimony. Why 
and how does this effect arise? I confess that I was sceptical 
about it for a long time. If it were only open and patent, so that 
all could see and acknowledge it, it would be readily accepted by 
mankind. It is the subtle facts and relations of facts involved 
that lead to such wide-spread misconception. But take now the 
export of wheat, and see how it works out. Under the pressure of 
Indian competition and the law of supply and demand operating 
thereunder, wheat last year fell to what in my State amounted to 
fifty cents a bushel for wheat there, about fifty-seven cents in 
New York, and, for the purposes of comparison and illustration, 
say seventy-five cents a bushel in Liverpool or London. Out of 
that seventy-five cents a bushel, taking freight and expenses to 
the seaboard and across the water, the farmer in Delaware got 
fifty cents in gold. What did the India merchant get? That 
gold turned into silver and transmitted by bills of exchange to 
India amounted to $1.50 in silver, and out of that you have §$r - 
net in silver for the India merchants. But you say that silver is 
only worth fifty cents in the dollar to gold. There you come 
upon the vital fact in this situation—the one which challenges 
the wisdom and the courage and the honesty and the fairness of 
the statesmen of Christendom. The fact is that that dollar in 
silver in India buys just as much wages to-day, when silver is at 
fifty cents in terms of gold, as it bought before the disparity. Now 
understand, if I were only theorizing, that would be one thing; 
but, bear in mind, that is the fact. You can take the tables, and 
learn all about it. Allow me to refer the Association to the report 
of Mr. George Jamieson, the British consul-general of Shanghai, 
which was published about November, 1893; and also to a paper 
by Mr. Jamieson upon the silver question, “Injury to British 
Trade and Manufactures,” printed this year in London, upon a 
premium offered by Sir Henry Thompson, a member of Parlia- 
ment, for papers on that subject. This was the prize essay. I 
would also refer the Association to the address made in July, 
1894, before the London Chamber of Commerce,—a commercial, 
and not a governmental, body,— by Mr. Iremonger, the financial 
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representative of the Straits Settlement in England, and reprinted 
as a public document by the United States Senate. 

There is a deep reason underlying this, to us, startling phenom- 
enon,— the fact that was cited against the argument I am present- 
ing by my friend, Mr. Horr, this morning. It is that the Oriental 
laborer works, ever has worked, and ever will, for the mere bare 
cost of subsistence at the lowest stage of living. Whatever advan- 
tage India gets from the transactions I have thus explained, it 
does not go to the laborer. It goes to the man between,— the 
farmer who employs the laborer, if he is that kind of farmer, or 
the merchant. The Indian, the Chinaman, the Japanese, the Ma- 
layan, the Mexican, the descendant of the Aborigines of South 
America, intermarried with the Spanish somewhat,— all work only 
for the bare cost of subsistence. When I was in Mexico in 1884, 
I found that along the railways the price for labor was 374 cents 
a day, and away from the railways only 25 cents a day; and so 
it has remained since, and will remain, except as laborers in the 
mills may ultimately get something better as they work up in the 
mechanical arts or work for themselves. 

You thus have that condition established. Now, what is the 
consequence of it? The Indian grain-dealer gets just as much 
value for his wheat when it is selling in London at 75 cents a 
bushel as he ever got for it. Two rupees — or a dollar —a bushel 
was just about the immemorial price of wheat in India. In com- 
petition, at this disparity of the metals, it brings American wheat 
to 50 cents a bushel near the seaboard,—a price that renders the 
growing of wheat in the United States at a profit impossible. 
When I stated this the other day to a friend of mine here, a dis- 
tinguished banker from New York, he said, “ But we should grow 
something besides wheat.” Ah! but there are a great many farms 
in this country that cannot find a substitute for wheat. Wheat has 
been the great money crop of the North. It is the great agricult- 
ural product of international use and exportation. Corn we do 
not export in the primary form to any considerable degree, but 
only in the secondary form; and so the price of corn is not 
affected. Neither is the price of cotton, because cotton is not 
largely enough grown in the silver-using countries to come in com- 
petition with us here. But wheat is. We cannot grow cotton in 
the North. It is not an encouraging proposition to present to 
the farmers of the United States that they will have to abandon 
the growing of wheat ; and right there I may ask, If we do aban- 
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don wheat, and bring it down to a price that we can live at, it will 
be an American price, and then only because we have 20 cents a 
bushel duty on it. When we grow no more wheat than we eat, 
we can get an American price on it; but then we cease to export 
it. And without that what becomes of our balance of trade? So 
you see that, under the direct operation of the law of supply and 
demand, India’s competition brings wheat down in just this way. 

I neglected to state one or two other axioms, which will not be 
disputed at all: that where the supply exceeds the demand the 
price is fixed by the price the excess fetches } the price of the ex- 
cess where the supply exceeds the demand fixes the price of the 
whole mass, and the price of the excess is fixed by the cost of pro- 
duction at the lowest point of production. Hence, when you have, 
as we have had during these past years, an excess of supply of 
wheat over the demand, the price has been fixed where it is raised 
at least cost ; namely, in India, under the operation of this bounty 
arising from the disparity of the metals. Thus it comes home to 
you that the result arises under the direct operation of the law of 
supply and demand. That is sound doctrine, and you cannot get 
away from it. 

Now take it upon another side. Mr. Jamieson shows in his re- 
port upon silver in China that the price of silver in the silver-using 
countries has remained substantially steady during all the years 
since the disparity between the metals arose, proving conclusively 
that the operation of this disparity of the metals is to appreciate 
gold ; and the lower silver fell the more they could export, and the 
more profitable it became to them. He shows that up to 1893 
there was a constant appreciation of gold. Since 1893 the 
phenomenon has appeared of an increased price of silver. Just 
how or why that change has come about he does not undertake to 
explain, nor would I undertake without more information, to assign 
a cause for it. But you have the great fact ascertained by taking 
the prices from the price current at Shanghai through a number 
of years. 

Now take the other side. What is the effect of the disparity 
with regard to the imports of India? We export nothing to India 
substantially. England exports to it largely, as she does to all the 
Oriental countries and to South America. Those are the markets 
of the world, about which we hear so much,—the markets extra- 
territorial to Europe and to the United States and Christendom. 
The disparity of the metals operates as a tariff against the silver- 
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using countries’ imports, and a bounty upon the India exports to 
gold-using countries. 

As I was going to the mountains, two weeks ago, I cut from the 
New York 7ribune of that date a letter from Mr. Ford, the present 
very reliable and intelligent correspondent in London, who has 
been substituted for Mr. George W. Smalley. He writes a letter 
from Dundee in Scotland; and I may be pardoned for reading just 
a little of it, so as to give you the facts: — 


A visit to the jute mills alone was worth the journey from Lon- 
don. A fleet of one hundred merchantmen is employed in supply- 
ing from India the raw material for this class of manufactures ; 
and many thousands of men, women, and children are dependent 
upon their daily labor in the jute factories. Jute has been the 
chief industry of the town; and until very recent years, when it 
was subjected to destructive competition from India, it was in a 
most prosperous condition. 

The prosperity of this working class is menaced not from Amer- 
ica, where the new tariff is markedly favorable to the Scotch in- 
dustry, but from India, where within ten years all the coarse 
branches of jute manufacture have been introduced with cheap 
labor. The raw material is there, and it can be converted into 
manufactured product at prices which imply starvation in Bonnie 
Dundee. Scotch capital has gone into the Calcutta jute mills, 
and it has earned larger dividends than can be paid at home. 
Not satisfied with employing cheaper labor during the daytime, 
the leading jute manufacturers in India have introduced electric 
lighting, and kept their operatives at work a good part of the 
night. The natives are expert weavers and spinners; and they are 
not only contented.with the lowest wages, but they are also able to 
thrive upon them, and lay by a penny for a rainy day. It is this 
formidable competition from the jute empire that has brought on 
hard times in Dundee, and, although the improvement in American 
trade has been noticeable this year, is still menacing the great in- 
dustry of the town with destruction. The manufacturers in India 
are constantly enlarging their investments, introducing higher 
grades of goods, and competing boldly for the jute trade of the 
world. It is this tremendous pressure of competition from a 
cheap-labor country that is imperilling the prosperity of a well-or- 
ganized industry and creating a general feeling of insecurity and 
unrest. It is not strange that veteran free-traders in the town are 
asking whether the workers of the United Kingdom are not to be 
protected in some way against the destructive enterprise of the 
Asiatic colonies, or at least whether some form of fair trade may 
not be practicable. 


Mr. Ford evidently considers that this condition in Dundee is 
the result of cheaper labor in India. But labor is no cheaper in 
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India now than it was before competition with the Dundee jute in- 
dustry arose in India. The deadly quality of the competition has 
come from another cause. A new factor has entered the problem ; 
namely, the disparity of the metals and the bounty upon Indian ex- 
ports and the tariff upon their imports of 100 per cent. 

The day after I read this letter I saw a cablegram in the New 
York Sun, stating that ten thousand men had gone on a strike in 
Dundee in the jute works. In Mr. Ford’s letter in the Zribune of 
a week later there was a statement that the strike would amount | 
to nothing, inasmuch as the mill-owners had notified the men that, 
if they did not return to work, they would close the mills; and 
clearly, he says, they will have to do that anyway, under the Indian 
competition. 

I was, therefore, not surprised when the important question was 
asked Mr. Balfour as to what this government was going to do for 
bimetallism ; and that the question was asked by no other than 
Sir John Long, the member of Parliament from Dundee.  Shail 
Dundee perish? Shall there be a transfer to the Orient of the 
manufactures of Christendom? Read the paper in the June 
number of the orth American Review, of Mr. Romero, Mexican 
minister to our government, the distinguished gentleman who ad- 
dressed you last evening on the subject of Mexican jurisprudence. 
He points out that the same features are found there that exist in 
the silver-using Orient, the disparity operating as a bounty on their 
exports and a tariff on their imports. Is this to go on? Where 
will it lead to? There can be no escape from it, if the world does 
not go to bimetallism, except as the labor cost of Christendom is 
brought down to the labor cost of the Orientals, plus the bounty 
and the tariff. We are hopelessly handicapped. There is no 
other escape from the dilemma. 

And this brings us to the question, What is the remedy? My 
silver friends say, Independent free coinage by the United States 
alone. I ask them, Will that restore the parity? My friend 
General Warner said to me in conversation this morning, “ Oh, 
if there is a premium, and a slight one, it will do us good.” .That 
implies that it will not restore the parity. Then, in the language 
of the law, I demur. I admit your contention, but I denounce 
your remedy as quackery. It is not a remedy. You have not 
diagnosed the disease. What is the matter with your friend? 
Oh, he has heart disease. I am sorry. Again, Oh, he is 
troubled with dropsy. That is too bad. The next time it is, 
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Apoplexy ; and he dies. A post-mortem discloses the fact that the 
man died of Bright’s disease. The question is not whether we shall 
go to free coinage by ourselves or not, or whether gold mono- 
metallism is a bad thing or a good thing. The thing we have to 
grapple with is, How can we restore the parity? How can we 
destroy and remove the disparity? I will say for myself that I did 
not vote for the repeal of the so-called Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act under any mistake on this subject. I fully expected that it 
would restore momentary confidence, in the bankers’ panic that we 
had at that time, and so it did. But I did not expect that it would 
restore prosperity to this country, and I did not vote for it with 
that expectation. I do not expect to see prosperity while the dis- 
parity of metals continues. 

What, then, is your remedy? I reply: Do as we did in the re- 
peal of that act. Make thereby a declaration of currency war 
against Great Britain. Simply that, and nothing else. We must 
say to England, “ No more merely enlarged use of silver, nothing 
but the deepest disparity, until you are ready to help remove it 
absolutely ; and we will see who will suffer the more.” We are 
now ready for war. One hundred years ago such a struggle was 
waged. And, after Saratoga, the people said, ‘“ What shall we 
do?” But our forefathers did not falter. They stood there, re- 
lentless antagonists to the mother country, then, as now, fighting 
against her own best interests as well as ours; and the result was 
that England lost her splendid empire on this continent. We are 
in such a struggle again. Whatever may be the theory upon 
which the present administration is making this fight, I think its 
object is the correct one; and that is,;—stand fast where we are, 
make no enlarged use of silver, do not deny the existence of the 
distress that comes from this collision, take the American people 
into your confidence, have the courage of common honesty and 
your convictions, but just say to England, “We can stand ‘it as 
long as you can stand it.” And I believe in the result she will 
come in or do worse. 


The CHAIRMAN.— We shall be glad to hear from Judge William 
Wirt Howe, of Louisiana, on this subject. 

Mr. HowE.— Mr. Chairman, I yielded my time to Senator Hig- 
gins, and I think he has covered the ground so fully that I will 
add nothing to the discussion. 

Mr. SANBORN.—I want to call Senator Higgins’s attention to 
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the fact, which I assume to be a fact, because it was communi- 
cated to me last winter by a citizen of the State of Washington. 
He said to me: “When wheat is 28 cents a bushel in the State of 
Washington, as we export our wheat to China and Japan, we can 
raise wheat at a profit. At the present moment wheat is 25 cents 
a bushel there, and there is not a profit; but, whenever any wheat 
can be sold in Washington for 23 cents a bushel, we can raise it 
at a fair vrofit.” He said to me that this price arose from the 
large trade between the State of Washington and Asia. I submit 
that for Senator Higgins’s consideration. 

Senator Hiccins.— All I can say is, a situation like that will 
be most destructive to other wheat-growers in the United States. 


14. REMARKS OF ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


I am opposed to the coinage of silver at 16 to 1. I am opposed 
to it, not because I believe in gold monometallism. I am equally 
opposed to that. I believe there is a solution of this whole diffi- 
culty which reasonable men in time may come to; and that is the 
free coinage, on substantially equal terms, of both gold and silver, 
in quantities of equal value, at the ratio of their market values. 
How that can be done conveniently I have pointed out in my book 
on “Joint Metallism,” I am confident that it can be done, and 
that it will work no injury to any just interest. 

I would have the silver in new silver standard coins to be equal 
in weight to the gold in the gold standard coins ; and I would open 
the mint to the free coinage of both gold and silver, when pre- 
sented together in quantities of equal value of each metal, accord- 
ing to the government ratio of the time, which should be based 
always on the market ratio, and change only when the market 
ratio changed as much as one-integer,— ¢.g., from, say, 25 to 1 to 
24 to 1 or from 29 to 1 to 30 to 1. The true economic ratio would 
thus soon be arrived at, and would very seldom change ; and any 
change would not make recoinage necessary. 

I would have a currency so based, half on gold and half on sil- 
ver, legal tender for the payments of debts contracted after a date 
some months later than the passage of the act. 

I did not expect to speak upon this subject to-day, and I will 
not detain you with further details now. 

The officers of the Association were kind enough to invite me 
some time ago to take part in this debate; and I then felt that the 
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controversy had got to go on for some time under conditions un- 
favorable to any attempt at arrangement between the gold and sil- 
ver parties, and that the time for compromise must be deferred. 

To-day I am much encouraged to think that this time is more 
nearly approaching. I feel that those who have spoken here for 
gold monometallism are willing to have a larger use of silver, if it 
can be had safely and honestly, and those who have spoken for 
silver are willing that we should try 16 to 1, and then, if it does 
not succeed, to have a different ratio. My proposition is that the 
United States should decide to begin at a fixed future date to coin 
both metals, when presented together in quantities of equal value, 
and at the market ratio of the time when this new coinage begins, 
and to change the ratio when necessary. 

The great thing that we have to consider now is the danger of 
the position in which we are at the present moment. That, it 
seems to me, has been lost sight of in this debate, except by the 
gentleman who has just spoken, and whose remarks I have listened 
to with the greatest interest. It is that to which we should ad- 
dress ourselves,— that position, which is degrading to our gold- 
using countries, making it impossible for them to compete with 
silver-using countries. If I may be permitted to quote one sen- 
tence from my book, I think I can show you how I regard that 
difficulty : — 


General prosperity in our country depends largely upon the 
prices obtainable for our chief exportable staples. The fall in 
these is directly caused by the demonetization of silver, because 
for every pound sterling which a planter in India receives for 
cotton or wheat sold in England he can now employ twice as 
many native laborers as he could a few years ago, for their wages 
remain the same in silver coin. 


That is what we come to in the end. What is our position at 
the present moment? We are having to pay abroad a balance of 
$1,000,000 per day, and we cannot go on doing it unless we can 
export much more surplus products. We are getting less into con- 
dition to do this than we have been. The danger is that there is 
an appearance of prosperity which has been brought about during 
the last few months by the operations of speculation in sterling 
exchange. The American people have got hold of some money, 
and think they are going to have a good time. 

In reply to his invitation, I wrote to our Secretary July 27 :— 
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The times are not propitious for moderate views or for efforts 
for accommodation between the partisans of gold and the partisans 
of silver. The artificial appearance of prosperity produced by the 
gold which government has borrowed at an exorbitant rate has 
intoxicated the people, who now expect to be saved by getting 
deeper in debt, and are unwilling to be reminded of the day of 
reckoning. 

So I must wait to appeal to Philip, sober, as he will be when 
gold exports commence again in earnest after the government’s 
partnership in exchange speculation comes to an end. In this 
partnership the government put in its credit and the good will of 
the business, and the other partners contributed experience. 


We shall soon have confronting us the condition we had a little 
while ago. It is well known that the bonds sold abroad are for 
the most part coming back. It is well known that we can, if we 
are willing to remain in such a dependent condition, go on for 
some years in that way, with frequent issues of government bonds. 
But, unless we can get into a position to export more of our sur- 
plus products, we cannot reduce our foreign debt nor get out of 
danger. 

Our greatest danger is our greenback currency, which is twice as 
dishonest as our silver currency; for there is more than half a 
dollar of real value behind each silver dollar or silver-dollar note. 

I have enjoyed this debate very much indeed, although I do not 
agree with either side. I do hope that we shall not think only of 
the simple proposition of 16 to 1, but that we will think of the 
greater proposition of putting our currency on a safe basis. If 
credit money is the best money, then fiat money is the best 
money, because the government’s credit is the best credit. What 
we want is more real money and less credit money. What we want 
is that no dollar shall be issued that does not have a specie dollar 
behind it. As the human character is constituted, we shall never 
have any safety except on that basis. 








APPENDIX TO THE SILVER DEBATE. 


[See pages 61 of Journal and 17 of pamphlet Debate. | 


WAGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The following statement, showing the rates of wages in the general 
trades in various countries, has been prepared by the Department of 
State. The rates given have been compiled from United States Consu- 
lar Reports, with the exception of the rates in New South Wales, which 
have been compiled from the Statistical Register of New South Wales 
for 1891. In some cases, where no general rates of later date were 
available, the statistics are taken from a Special Consular Report, en- 
titled “‘ Labor in Foreign Countries,” printed in 1884. In nearly all the 
cases, however, the rates for 1884 are supplemented by later statistics. 
These subsidiary figures will serve to show that but slight changes in 
the rates of wages have occurred during the decade, and that the rates 
for 1884 are substantially the same as those which now prevail in for- 
eign countries, the former being, if anything, higher than the present 
rates. 

It was considered necessary, for comparative purposes, to give a col- 
umn to the United States; but, as there is no department compilation 
showing the average wages prevailing in this country, the figures were 
taken from the report to the United States Senate (Fifty-second Con- 
gress, second session), upon transportation, wages, and prices, for fifty- 
two years, ending July, 1891, in certain localities in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. The rates for the several 
trades, as stated in that report, were collated; and the averages are the 
rates given in this statement. It is deemed necessary to add, however, 
that the rates given cannot be called a true average of the rates which 
prevailed in the States mentioned. For instance, some trades are men- 
tioned once or twice,— that is, in one or two reports, representing only 
as many places (cities),— while others are mentioned in six, ten, or more 
reports; and, while the oft-mentioned trades may be accepted as com- 
paratively true averages, the trades mentioned in only a few reports 
represent only the districts for which they are given. In the absence of 
all other statistics, this was the best that could be done in regard to the 
United States; and the rates, as a rule, should be taken as only com- 
paratively those which prevailed in 1891. 

The weekly hours of labor —that is, the actual working hours —in 
the several countries, as well as can be ascertained, are : — 


I. COUNTRIES WITH CURRENCIES ON A GOLD BASIS. 


Australasia.— New South Wales, not stated; New Zealand, 48 hours; 
Victoria, 48 hours. 

Brazil, 60 hours. 

Belgium, 54, 60, 72, and 78 hours, 60 hours being the most general. 

Canada, 60 hours. 

Denmark (Copenhagen), 60 hours. 

France, 60, 66, and 72 hours, 60 hours being the most general. 

Germany, 60, 63, 66, and 72 hours, 60 and 66 hours being the most 
general. , 
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Holland, 60 and 63 hours. 

Italy, 60, 66, and 72 hours, 60 hours being the most general. 
Spain, 60, 63, and 72 hours, 60 hours being the most general. 
Switzerland, 60 and 66 hours, the latter being the most general. 
United States, 60 hours. 


2. COUNTRIES WITH CURRENCIES ON A SILVER BASIS. 


Austria, 60, 66, and 72 hours, the latter being the most general. 

China.— In Amoy the general trades labor 60 hours; but in Southern 
China, and generally throughout China, the working hours are from 
“daylight to dark,” with an hour for the noonday meal and a few min- 
utes in the forenoon and afternoon for tea and refreshments. 

Columbia. 60 to 72 hours. 

Ecuador (Guayaquil), 60 hours. 

Japan.— The hours of labor may be assumed as somewhat like those 
in China. 

Mexico, 60 hours. 

Persia.— From sunrise to sunset. In winter, an hour at noon; in 
summer, two intermissions, at eleven o’clock for breakfast and a few 
minutes in the afternoon for lunch. Generally speaking, no labor on 
Fridays. 

Russia, 60, 69, and 72 hours, the latter being the most prevalent. 

Venezuela, 60 hours. 

[Austria-Hungary and Russia are omitted from the fixed-currency 
table for the reason that, while a gold basis has been recently adopted in 
the former and is being gradually established in the latter, they were on 
a silver basis at the time the rates of wages given were in force. They 
are therefore included in the table of countries having a fluctuating 
currency, with explanatory notes as to the present condition of their 
finances. | 


The following supplementary statements give such later information 
as was obtainable concerning the rates of wages in gold-standard coun- 
tries :— 

Germany, 1889.— Annual wages earned in various industries: build- 
ing trades, $124; potters, $157; machine-shops and iron and steel 
works, $200; gas-works and water-works, $194; chemical industries, 
$188; leather industries, $187; paper mills, $162: potteries, $158; 
glass-works, $155: silk mills, $146; textile industries, $123; rolling 
mills, $238; quarries, $63. (Consular Reports, No. 148, p. 97.) 

Bavaria, 1890.— The British consul at Munich, July 9, 1890, reports : 
In the country the price of skilled labor is lowest in the textile indus- 
tries, and highest in parquetry and in stove and glue factories, etc.,— 
male skilled labor, 48 cents per day to $1.20; ordinary male labor, 42 to 
66 cents; female skilled labor, 34 to 72 cents; ordinary female labor, 26 
to 34 cents. Men’s average wages in the industries: textile, 72 cents ; 
iron industries, $1.28. Printers in Munich, 82 cents. Ordinary labor in 
Munich, 54 to 66 cents; ordinary labor in the country, 48 cents. 
Wages of skilled female labor in Munich, under 72 cents per day. 

Prussia, 1892.— A Berlin machine-maker, by constant work, earns 
$250.60 per annum; a Berlin bricklayer or carpenter, less the rainy and 
frosty days, earns $253 per annum; an Erlangen first workman in a 
stone quarry, $232.53; ordinary workman, $187.95. (Consular Reports, 
No. 145, p- 302.) 

Hamburg, 1894.— Weekly wages in Hamburg ship-yards: pattern- 
makers, $5.70; machinists, $5.64; boiler-makers, $5.45; plumbers and 
pipe-fitters, $5.40: carpenters, $5.20; riveters, $5; furnace men, $4.56; 
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sheet-iron workers, $4.50; coppersmiths, $6; moulders, $5.50; laborers, 
$4.32. (Consular Reports, No. 170, p. 293-) 

England, 1891.— Street-car drivers, $5.82 per week. 

England, 1892.— Telegraph service, government operators: Men, 
first-class, $9.73 per week; second-class, $2.92, $3.40, and $4.38 per 
week, for first, second, and third years respectively. Women, first- 
class, $6.80 per week; second-class, $2.43, $2.92, and $3.65 per week for 
first, second, and third years respectively. The second-class operators 
are two to one of the first-class. ‘The number of women employed as 
operators is one-third of the total force. Midland Railway operators are 
paid from $97.33 for first year to $389.32 for the tenth year, the increase 
taking place year after year; higher salaries according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. Great Western Railway operators are paid 
from $340.65 to $729 per annum. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
operators are paid $4.86 to $6.32 per week. (Consular Reports, No. 
144, P- 47.) 

Liverpool, 1894.— Weekly wages in ship-yards: pattern-makers, 
$8.51; machinists, $8; boiler-makers, $8.63; pipe-fitters, $8.51; carpen- 
ters, $9.11; drillers, $6.30; joiners, $8.51; fitters, $5.59; riveters, 
$7.90; calkers, $7.90; painters, $8; smiths, $9.36; laborers, $4.86. 
(Consular Reports, No. 170, p. 302.) 

Ireland, 1894.— Weekly wages in Belfast ship-yards: platers, $8.26; 
helpers, $3.89; riveters and calkers, $7.53; drillers, $3.77; joiners, $8; 
smiths, $7.78; finishers, $7.05; bolt-makers, $7.90; strikers, $4.74; pat- 
tern-makers, $8; fitters, $7.78; shipwrights, $8.14; laborers, $3.77; 
riggers and sawyers, $7.17; sail-makers, $6.96; plumbers, $8.75; assist- 
ants, $2.67; polishers, $7.30; upholsterers, $8.26. (Consular Re- 
ports, No. 170, p. 304.) 

Scotland, 1894.— Weekly wages in the Clyde ship-yards: pattern- 
makers, $9.35; machinists, $6.48; boiler-makers and plumbers, $8.64; 
pipe-fitters, $7.29; shipwrights, $8.10; joiners, $7.84; drillers, $9.18; 
riveters, $10.80; calkers, $9.72; painters, $8.10; furnace men, $6.48; 
sheet-iron workers, $7.02; coppersmiths, $8.37; iron moulders, $8.10; 
brass moulders, $6.60; blacksmiths, $8.10; laborers, $5.40; frame 
setters, $9.18. (Consular Reports, No. 170, p. 307.) 

Holland, 1892.— Statements can only be approximated on account of 
the great difference and fluctuations in both hours and wages. One 
witness stated that a good workman (on the docks) at Rotterdam ought 
easily to make $4 to $4.80 per week the year round, but the rate of 
wages per hour may be put at from 8.to Io cents. Laborers employed 
on railways and at the depots average from 36 to 70 cents per day, with 
a bonus of $1.25 to $1.60 per month. Drivers on tramway cars from 
$4.05 to $5.68 per week, and conductors $5.25. Smiths and others in 
the factories of the tramway companies earn $6.08 per week. Engine- 
drivers on steam tramways earn from $4.86 to $6.85 per week, besides a 
bonus. These appear substantial earnings, but it must be borne in 
mind that in Holland the purchasing price of the florin (40.2 cents) 
scarcely exceeds that of a shilling (24 cents) in England. (British Con- 
sular Reports.) 

Holland, 1894.— Weekly wages in ship-yards: pattern and boiler 
makers, $6.24; machinists, $6.72; plumbers and pipe-fitters, $5.28; 
carpenters and painters, $4.80; joiners, calkers, furnace men, and 
moulders, $6; drillers, $4.88; fitters-up and riveters, $7; sheet-iron 
workers, $5.08; coppersmiths, $5.64; laborers, $4.20. (Consular Re- 
ports, No. 170, p. 300.) 

Italy, 1889.— Per diem wages in Florence: Machine and moulding 
shops,— cabinet-makers, 48 to 68 cents; wood-carvers, 39 to 68 cents; 
carpenters, 48 to 59 cents; carriage-builders, ordinary hands, 58 cents ; 
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first-class hands, 96 to $1.15. Pottery and porcelain works,— painters, 
Io cents to $1.15; turners, 58 to 96 cents; firemen, 23 to 49 cents; la- 
borers, 28 to 49 cents; potters, 58 to 68 cents. Glass-works,— blowers, 
96 cents to $2.30; cutters, 58 to 96 cents; mechanics, 58 to 76 cents; 
laborers, 20 to 76 cents; founders, 48 cents to $1.15. Goldsmiths and 
jewellers, 49 to96 cents. Paper mills,— machine-tenders, 39 to 49 cents ; 
ordinary hands, 29 to 45 cents. Printers, 58 to 96 cents; lithographers, 
ordinary hands, 34 to 69 cents; skilled hands, 59 to 78 cents. (British 
Consular Reports.) 

Italy, 1890.— Weekly wages in Genoa: carpenters, $3.60 to $6 for 
first-class hands and $3 to $3.60 for second-class; masons, $3 to $3.60; 
plasterers, $3 to $4.25; stone-cutters, $3 to $3.60; house painters, $2.40 
to $3; blacksmiths, $2 to $4.80; tailors, $2.40 to $4.20; shoemakers, 
$1.80 to $2.40; hatters, $2.40 to $4.80; machinists, $3.60 to $6; fitters, 
$3 to $6.90; ship-carpenters, $6. Stevedores throughout Italy, $7.44, 
about the highest wages earned in the general trades and callings. 
(Consular Reports, No. 120, p. 97.) 

Italy, 1890.— Per diem wages in Florence and vicinity: Foundries 
and machine-shops,— moulders, 49 to 96 cents; turners and planing-ma- 
chine hands, 59 to 86 cents; carpenters (model-makers), 73 cents to 
$1.05; fitters, 39 to 96 cents; blacksmiths, 69 cents to $1.05; black- 
smiths’ helpers, 39 to 45 cents. Brass founders, 49 to 69 cents; cutters, 
78 cents. Per diem wages in Sicily: laborers, 24 to 28 cents; masons, 
44 to 52 cents; masons’ helpers, 32 to 4o cents. (British Consular 
Reports.) 

/taly, 1893.— Miners, 40 to 72 cents per day; bricklayers and masons, 
66 cents; blacksmiths, 64 cents; laborers, 32 cents; and car men, 48 
cents. (British Consular Reports.) 

/taly, 1894.— Weekly wages in ship-yards, Genoa: pattern-makers, 70 
per cent. receive $3.60, and 30 per cent. $6; machinists, 80 per cent. re- 
ceive $3.60, and 20 per cent. $7.20; boiler-makers, 80 per cent. receive 
$3, and 20 per cent. $6; smiths, 80 per cent. receive $3.60, and 20 per 
cent. $7.20; carpenters, 50 per cent. receive $3.60, and 50 per cent. $5.40; 
fitters-up, 50 per cent. receive $3.60, and 50 per cent. $6; moulders, 50 per 
cent. receive $3.60, and 50 per cent. $7.20; laborers, 50 per cent. receive 
$2.40, and §0 per cent. $3. (Consular Reports, No. 170, p. 298.) 

Switzerland, 1892.— The Swiss workingman’s wage is 33 to 49 per 
cent. below that of the English, and 10 to 15 per cent. below that of the 
French workingman, the rates being higher in the French than in the 
German cantons. Swiss officials estimate the average wage of a Swiss 
male worker at 50 to 60 cents per diem, but the consul considers this 
estimate too low. Non-contract laborers earn from 48 to 72 cents. 
(British Consular Reports.) 

Switzerland, 1895.— (From a report by Consul Germain, of Ziirich, 
dated July 11, 1895): The average wages paid in cotton mills vary be- 
tween 29 and 50 cents per diem. A day’s wage of 80 cents for ordinary 
factory hands is an exception. Among the reelers the wages are lowest, 
one-eighth of these receiving not more than 20 cents per day. Silk 
mills: dyers and finishers, 30 per cent. receive less than 30 cents and 
only 15 per cent. receive over 40 cents; winders and twisters, 4o to 50 
cents; spinners, 33 to 35 cents; warpers, 50 to 60 cents; weavers, 40 to 
60 cents,—all per diem. Iron foundries and machine works: unskilled 
laborers (20 per cent. of the whole), 60 cents ; skilled workers (57 per 
cent. of the whole), 50 cents to $1; and the remaining skilled workers 
23 per cent. of the whole), $1 to $2,— per diem. 

Austria, 1889.—(From a British Consular Report): Budapest,— fac- 
tory hands, daily, 10 cents to $1.05; women factory hands, 8 to 40 cents; 
boiler-makers, 80 cents; wheelwrights, 90 cents; tinsmiths, 70 cents; 
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coppersmiths, 84 cents; turners, 80 cents; machinists, 66 cents; lock- 
smiths, 76 cents; instrument-makers, 88 cents; carriage-builders, 68 
cents; wood-workers, 83 cents; saddlers and upholsterers, 8t cents; 
painters, 69 cents; moulders, 65 cents; day workmen, 50 cents; other 
laborers, 46 cents; iron miners, 32 to 40 cents. Various districts — 
chemical factories, 24 to 92 cents: flour mills and sugar factories, 20 to 
80 cents; tobacco factories, 24 to 40 cents: distilleries, 20 to 72 cents ; 
glass factories, 32 to 40 cents; iron-works, 20 to 80 cents; saw-mills, 16 
to 60 cents; foundries, 4o to 92 cents; forges, machine-shops, and roll- 
ing mills, 40 to 96 cents; nail factories, 20 to 24 cents; women, 16 to 18 
cents; day laborers, 20 to 30 cents. 

Austria, 1894.— Weekly wages (60 hours) in the Trieste ship-yards: 
pattern-makers, $4.20 to $7.80; boiler-makers, plumbers, pipe-fitters, 
coppersmiths, and moulders, $3.60 to $5.40; carpenters, joiners, drillers, 
fitters-up, riveters, calkers, painters, and furnace men, $3 to $4.50; iron 
and brass workers, $2.40 to $3. (Consular Reports, No. 170, p. 290.) 
Weekly wages in hemp mills in the Budapest district: laborers, $2.50; 
breakers, $3.50; hacklers, $4.14. (Consular Reports, No. 168, p. 140.) 

Mexico, 1885.— Mining — in the San Antonio mine (near Monterey), 
where Mexicans labor under an American superintendent, working two 
shifts of twelve hours each, good smelters are paid $1 per day of 
twelve hours; assistant smelters, 75 cents; and yard hands, 36 to 50 
cents. (Consular Reports. No. 67, p. 491.) La Paz mines — wages per 
day of twelve hours: miners, $1.50; furnace men, $1; general work- 
men, $1.25; teamsters, 75 cents; machinists, $2.50; carpenters, $2; 
watchmen, 75 cents. (Consular Reports, No. 67, p. 504.) 

Mexico, 1895.— July, 1895, Mr. W. C. Ford, of the United States 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, quotes a statement from the treasurer of 
the Mexican Central Railway of wages paid by that company, thus : — 

“In the first part of 1890 we were paying Mexican laborers from 50 
to 75 cents per day, according to the location upon the road; brakemen, 
from $45 to $50 a month; machinists, from $1 to $5 a day; masons, 
from $1 to $3; and carpenters, $1 to $3. At the present time laborers 
are receiving the same rates; carpenters, from $1.50 to $3.50 per day, 
and some as high as $4.75; machinists, from $1 to $5 a day, according 
to their skill.” 

Russia.— While silver is the nominal currency of Russia, paper is the 
actual currency in which all general business and other commercial 
values are estimated throughout the Empire. Consul-general Karel, of 
St. Petersburg, in a report upon this subject, says: “ The paper ruble — 
officially called ‘ credit ruble ’— is the actual currency of Russia.” Silver, 
being very little in circulation, plays only a small part in Russian cur- 
rency. Gold is the standard by which the values of both the paper and 
silver ruble are determined. ‘The consul-general says that at the date 
of his writing (July 16, 1895) the silver ruble passed at par with the 
paper ruble, which was then quoted at 52.1 cents American. According 
to the United States Treasury valuations the silver ruble on that date 
was valued at only 38.9 cents. The Russian gold ruble has a fixed value 
of 77.2 cents. In 1884, the date on which the following Russian wage- 
rates were obtained, the silver ruble was valued by the United States 
Treasury at 64.5 cents, on July 1, 1895, at 38.9 cents. 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1895 the outstanding 
paper currency on Jan. 1, 1892, amounted to 1,122,295,384 rubles, covered 
by 286,505,032 rubles in gold and silver, leaving uncovered 568,527,206 
paper rubles. It may be well to add to this statement from the Year 
Book, to make it clearer to the general reader, that the 286,505,032 gold 
and silver rubles were estimated on that date as equal to 553,768,178 
paper rubles, thus leaving 568,527,206 paper rubles uncovered. 
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A MEXICAN LAWSUIT. 


BY WALTER S. LOGAN, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 
[A Paper read Thursday, September 5.] 


Saxon jurisprudence had its origin in the anarchy of the German 
forest; Latin jurisprudence, in the despotism of the Roman Em- 
pire. The old Teuton was an untamed freeman; the Roman, a 
well-fed, well-ordered, highly developed, and thoroughly disciplined 
slave. The one demanded justice from his equal as a right, and 
was ever ready to fight with his own strong right arm for his cause : 
the other begged for justice or for mercy from a superior as a boon, 
and took thankfully whatever was graciously conceded to him. 

This distinction survives the time of the wager of battle and of 
the arbitrary decree of a despotic judge. The common-law decla- 
ration, the Saxon’s formulation of his claim, is still the assertion 
of a right, and concludes with a demand. The bill in equity, the 
typical Latin plea, is now, as it ever was, a petition, and ends with 
a prayer. The Saxon issue is sharp, clear, concise. It has a clear 
affirmative and a plain negative,— something that you can fight 
about. The Roman pleadings are long, complicated, verbose. 
They disclose much to talk about, but little to fight over. The 
conduct of a modern Saxon suit is after the manner of orderly and 
civilized warfare. The Latin litigation is, as it ever has been, a 
persistent plea for grace. The Saxon jury is an umpire, empow- 
ered to decide a particular dispute within narrow lines and upon 
well-established principles. The Latin judge is the dispenser of a 
favor or the almoner of a bounty, and is clothed with unbounded 
discretion. The Saxon trial is a battle, with the advocate for a 
commander, and the client, it may be, a candidate for slaughter. 
Latin legal practice has nothing whatever in it that is at all the 
equivalent or the counterpart of the Saxon trial. A Saxon suitor 
asks only a proper forum and a fair field, a chance to ¢ry. The 
Latin suitor ever hides beneath the protecting zgis of the judicial 
authority. He himself does not ¢-y. The Saxon code, where 
there is one,— and the true Saxon is always shy of codes,— is but 
the formulation and crystallization of general rules of law or prac- 
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tice, the result of long previous experience. The Latin code — 
and the law in all Latin countries is codified — is the decree of a 
sovereign power, prescribing most minute and complicated rules 
of life and conduct. 

Latin jurisprudence is, in its nature, its essence, and its form, 
paternal. Saxon jurisprudence, unadulterated, has no trace of 
paternalism in it. In England and the United States we have, to 
some extent, imported Roman law into a Saxon community and 
grafted the Latin bud upon a Saxon stock. In Mexico they have 
preserved the Latin nomenclature, but adopted the substance of 
a pure Saxon constitution. While, therefore, in form, the Mexican 
jurisprudence is Latin, in substance it is in many respects coming 
to be even more Saxon than ours. 

To trace the reasons for this it is necessary to go back to pre- 
European America. 

The Indian, like the Saxon, was born for freedom. The wild 
breezes of his native hills were scarcely more impatient of restraint 
than was he, who was born and dwelt among them. Their chiefs 
were but chosen leaders, and their government was wont to try 
rather to direct than suppress the wildness and ferocity of their 
passions. The forests of aboriginal America and of ancient Ger- 
many were alike the abode of wild and rough, but free and un- 
daunted, men. In neither the Indian nor the German was there 
good raw material for a slave. 

First and foremost of the inhabitants of aboriginal America in 
development, culture, and civilization, as well as in all the peculiar 
racial characteristics of the Indian, stood the Aztec, and other 
Nahua tribes, on the plateau of Central Mexico. They had devel- 
oped for themselves an orderly government and wise and well- 
rooted institutions. They had individual ownership of property 
and a complete system of conveyances. They had written laws, 
courts with well-defined jurisdiction, and a criminal code, severe, 
but well adapted to the necessities of their situation. Their gov- 
ernment in form resembled a monarchy, but in reality it was rather 
a government of the people in somewhat the same sense as is the 
English government to-day. It was necessary to have royal blood, 
in order to be eligible to the throne; but the selection from the 
class possessing the requisite qualifications was made by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and no monarch was allowed to com- 
mence his reign, even after his election, till he had put his courage 
to the test, and shown conspicuous merit upon the field of battle. 
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Around the throne was ever a council, representative of the people 
and independent of the will of the monarch. The last Montezuma 
had, it is true, surrounded himself by many of the indicia and ac- 
cessories of despotic power ; but his life election and all the bul- 
warks he had erected around his throne could not save him from 
being removed, and did not prevent the actual substitution of a 
successor in his place when in the crucial moment he showed the 
craven spirit, and demonstrated his unworthiness for the high 
place to which he had been elevated. 

These Nahua races had never quite discovered the alphabet ; 
but they had devised a system of hieroglyphics that bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to it, and gave them many of the advantages of 
a written language and a literature. They had no ships upon the 
sea nor beasts of burden upon the land; but, notwithstanding this, 
they had developed an extensive system of commerce with distant 
tribes, and they had merchant princes, honored there as nowhere 
else in the world. They had not learned the use of iron, but they 
shaved themselves with razors made of stone. They used copper 
and bronze in many of their arts, and excelled even the people of 
the Old World as workers of gold and silver. Their civilization 
was degraded by the practice of human sacrifice; but I do not 
know that the honorable death upon the temple top as the chosen 
victim of the gods, which the Spaniards abolished, was worse than 
the horrors of the auto-da-fé, which they introduced. No man, at 
any rate, was ever killed in the land of the Aztecs for what he 
thought, till the Europeans came and taught them to do it. They 
had slavery ; but the condition of the slave in Aztec land was far 
better than it was in Europe, and his children were free. In all 
aboriginal America no man was ever born a slave. 

It was upon the horizon of such a social and political organiza- 
tion that the Spaniards, with the alphabet, gunpowder, beasts of 
burden, and European discipline and civilization, appeared. The 
Indian was dazed. What he saw was not only new, but beyond 
his power of comprehension. After a fitful and ill-organized resist- 
ance at first, he was wont to submit. His mental faculties were 
paralyzed, and he accepted the new order of things as the decree 
of inevitable fate. For three centuries Mexico was ruled entirely 
by the Latin race. The language, the habits, the religion, and the 
institutions of the people became Latinized. There was no longer 
freedom, even in the barrenness of her deserts or the wildness of 
her forests. The habit of self-reliance was lost; and the people 
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came to look to the powers above them for guidance, and without 
questioning to submit their wills to those of others. Paternalism 
in State and Church reigned supreme. 

Meanwhile a new race was growing up to take its place among 
the people of the earth. Montezuma had in his coffers vast stores 
of gold, and in his palace the most beautiful women of all Tenoch- 
titlan. The first thing the Spaniards did was to appropriate the 
gold, the next to take the women; and the foundation of the pres- 
ent Mexican race was laid. Few women ever came from Spain 
to Mexico to stay. Few men came who did not form some sort 
of connection, lawful or otherwise,— and to their credit be it said 
it was usually lawful,—with some Indian woman. It was the 
bravest, the most manly, and the best of the Spaniards who came. 
There was no place for cowards or sluggards in the New World. 
They were popular with the other sex, and had their choice of the 
women. The Indian maiden preferred even a common Spanish 
soldier to an Indian king; and so it was the most beautiful, the 
most accomplished, and the best of the Nahua women who became 
the mothers of the new race. 

The reason why the pure Indian degenerated after the European 
conquest, or, at the most, only held his own, was that his best 
blood, through his fairest daughters, was beginning to course in 
Creole veins ; and the reason why the Spaniards as a race never 
gained such a foothold in Mexico as the English did in the 
colonies north or as they themselves did in the more southern 
colonies was because their racial characteristics were ever being 
modified and lost or merged in the union of blood out of which the 
new race was growing. 

Nowhere, else in America has the aboriginal blood been pre- 
served and the Indian racial characteristics been perpetuated as 
in Mexico. 

The pure aborigine was of a stolid and immobile race. He had 
not the generations of culture which enables the European to adapt 
himself to any climate and all conditions. He had not the mobility 
which gives the Negro the power to survive and multiply alike in 
frozen Canada or equatorial Africa, as a slave under the lash on 
the plantations of Cuba and as a freeman under the benign influ- 
ence of the stars and stripes and the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Truly did Francis Parkman say of this child of the American 
forest: “The Indian is like a rock. You can rarely change the 
form without destruction of the substance.” 
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The blessings of European civilization were not for the unmixed 
native. In the farther south the Indian tribes were usually too 
low to attract the white man; and in the far north, in what is now 
the United States and Canada, the product of the occasional union 
of the Englishman and Frenchman with the Indian was simply Ind- 
ian. The half-breed of either of these races seemed generally to 
combine only the aggregate vices of his ancestors. But in Mexico 
the Aztec maiden was well worthy of her Spanish lord. She was 
usually taken for a wife, and always honored as a wife ; and so she 
became the mother of a race and a nation. 

We come now to 1800. Three centuries have passed. The 
new race has multiplied and prospered. It numbers five million 
souls. New race characteristics, differing radically from those of 
either Spaniard or Indian, have been acquired ; and Mexico and 
the Mexicans are about to take their place among the nations and 
the races of the earth. It had been three centuries of Latin domi- 
nation. For three hundred years Spain and the Spaniards ruled 
the new land. The Indian had the stolid indifference of age. 
The Mexican, as a race, was acquiring his growth, developing his 
character, and learning his first racial lessons. Indian and Mexi- 
can alike submitted unquestioningly to the Spaniard. No man, 
unless of pure Spanish blood and born in Spain, was allowed to 
hold office of trust or emolument in Spanish America. Birth in 
Mexico, even of pure Spanish ancestry, was a disgrace; and even 
parents taunted their children with their inferiority because born 
in the New World, so jealous were Spain and the Spaniards of 
their race and their rule. 

It is 1810. The new race is growing and learning. Foreign 
books are denied them. Foreign teachers are kept away, and 
foreign ideas prohibited. The ruling Spaniard would sooner in- 
troduce a viper into his parlor than a foreign suggestion into a 
Spanish colony. But, nevertheless, foreign ideas came, germi- 
nated, and grew. Down through Louisiana and Texas kept com- 
ing the news that a people in the north had raised the glad cry of 
freedom and independence, and won a glorious victory over Euro- 
pean oppression ; and that an earnest, thoughtful, and self-reliant 
nation, the architects and the artisans of their own destiny, were 
prospering as no other nation ever prospered before, with liberty 
of thought and action as the corner-stone of their new republic. 
Across the ocean came the news of the French Revolution,— the 
revolt of nature against centuries of wrong. French and English 
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books were smuggled in and read, even though the terrors of the 
Inquisition were threatened against any one in whose hands they 
were found. Even Spain, whose bigotry had hitherto been as 
stern and unyielding as the rocks of that Gibraltar that England 
had wrested from her, was beginning to think that she might her- 
self enjoy a little of that liberty which she would not then or ever 
‘consent that Mexico should even know about. For a few months 
the astonished world was permitted to gaze upon the strange spec- 
tacle of the existence of something they called a republic in the 
land of Philip II.; and the news even of this came to Mexico. 

And so the Mexican Revolution came. It has sometimes been 
compared with the American Revolution, but there is really no 
comparison between the two. Ours was the movement of a coun- 
try for independence : theirs, the struggle of a people for existence. 
We sought to give birth to a nation: they, to baptize a race. We 
fought for a trifling change of constitution: they, for the right 
theretofore always denied them, to establish institutions. Ours 
was a struggle of Englishman against Englishman, a child against 
its unnatural mother: theirs, a war of races. The Englishman in 
the colonies had more freedom even than in England ; and, having 
brought his Saxon institutions with him, he had only to maintain 
them. The Mexican had yet the very alphabet of freedom to 
learn, and he had to build his institutions new from the foundation- 
stone. 

In 1821 the army of the “Three Guaranties,” with the dashing 
and gallant Augustin Iturbide, and that old hero of heroes, 
Vicente Guerrero, at their head, entered the Mexican capital ; and 
Mexico had won her independence. But she had gained only the 
right to learn how to establish her freedom, and half a century 
more was yet to roll over her head before she obtained established 
institutions and was able to maintain a well-ordered government. 

Full of interest and pathos those fifty years. The student, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the patriot, the man who loves his 
species and hopes for a better civilization and a higher life for 
mankind, may well dwell upon this period, and study intently the 
struggles of this new race. 

For thirty years and more Mexico was still a Latin country. 
She early adopted a constitution in form modelled somewhat after 
ours. It provided for a federal republic with a president, two 
houses of congress, a supreme court, and a division of sovereignty 
between the nation and the State very much such as we have. 
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But constitutions do not make States. There is a supposed place 
said to be paved with good resolutions; and history is full of 
schemes of government promising enough on paper, but, in fact, 
impracticable or bad. Here was a people, brought up under the 
most jealous of despotisms, suddenly finding themselves free. As 
a blind man suddenly restored to sight plunges in the light to 
which he is unaccustomed even worse than in the darkness with 
which he has become familiar, so will a people unused to freedom 
make most unfortunate missteps and receive painful wounds be- 
fore they learn to order their lives, restrain their emotions, and 
organize their social and political relations so that freedom will 
be a blessing. 

For thirty years Latin Mexico had all the evils of freedom with- 
out its benefits, and all the terrors of despotism without its 
security. Republic overthrew empire, constitution succeeded 
constitution, and government followed government. Now it was 
a federal republic, now a centralized military despotism. Occa- 
sionally there was a regularly elected president, more often a self- 
appointed dictator. Congresses came and went, administrations 
changed, pronunciamentos appeared so often that they ceased to 
attract attention; and one rarely knew when he went to bed at 
night who would be his ruler in the morning. In their political 
relations, in their experience in self-government, in their knowl- 
edge of how to build and preserve institutions, the Mexican people 
were children ; and the child must have many a fall before he can 
learn to stand alone. 

Their institutions, such as they had during all this time, were 
Latin. The Church was really the only stable power, and it was 
the unmodified and unmodernized Latin Church. The administra- 
tion of justice such as they had was after Latin forms. Their 
jurisprudence was inherited from the Spanish colonial state, and 
was Latin to the core. The customs, the habits, the manner of 
life, and the modes of thought, the whole form of their civilization, 
was Latin. It could hardly have been otherwise. Children need 
the guidance of the paternal hand, and a race in its childhood 
instinctively turns to a paternal government. 

We come now to 1853. Mexico, as an independent Latin na- 
tion, had started in 1821 with an absolute Church; and it ended 
in 1853 with an absolute State. It commenced with Iturbide: it 
ended with Santa Ana. They had had the constitutions of 1824 
and 1836, and the Constitutional Convention of 1842. They had 
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had the Siete Leyes and the Bases Organicas. They had had the 
conscientious civil administration of Guadalupe, Victoria, Busta- 
mente, Arista, and Herrera. They had had far-seeing statesmen, 
such as Gomez Farias, Rosa, and Pedraza. They had had mili- 
tary dictator after dictator; but all had run their course, and now 
they had Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana alone. 

We, who are so accustomed to Saxon methods, can scarcely 
understand what a Latin revolution means. Our race has had 
occasionally to dethrone kings, and even to cut off their heads. 
We have fought for independence, and won it upon the dikes of 
Holland and upon the fields of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and York- 
town. We have set up one government in the place of another, 
and modified and changed our constitutions whenever it has be- 
come necessary ; but the ordinary life of the community has gone 
on all the time just the same. It has been an alteration of con- 
stitutions, but not a destruction of institutions. We have reclothed 
our government in new attire, and sometimes manacled its limbs; 
but there has been no disruption of the living and breathing body. 
It has been a change of appearance to the world outside, and 
occasionally more or less a reformation of the relations of society 
inside. But, nevertheless, the progress of our civilization has 
been a gradual, persistent growth, sometimes slower and some- 
times faster, sometimes in one direction and sometimes in another, 
but always growing. There has never come a time when we have 
had to stop and commence over again. We have never had to 
pull down and rebuild, to destroy, in order that we might create. 

But in Mexico it was entirely different. Prior to their revolu- 
tion they had no institutions except an absolute Church and an 
absolute State. Absolutism was everywhere. There was no op- 
portunity to make their change from absolutism to freedom, from 
despotism to liberty, gradually. When Iturbide and Guerrero en- 
tered the City of Mexico at the head of the triumphant army of 
the nation, all that had been was swept away, and they must com- 
mence and build anew from the bottom foundation-stone up. The 
old ship of Latin absolutism was broken in pieces upon the rocks. 
There was nothing left for them to cling to except the floating 
planks and rigging, and these could at the best only keep their 
heads above the water for a little time. They were entirely unfit 
to be worked into or become a part of the new ship of a free 
State. 

And now in 1853 all her efforts seemed to have failed. The 
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earlier Federal Constitution and the later Central Constitution 
had both been discarded. States had become provinces, had as- 
serted their independence, and some of them had won it, and the 
whole foundations of society and government seemed to have 
broken up. In their desperation the people had, with a sort of 
unorganized unanimity, recalled Santa Ana from exile, and in- 
trusted him with the work of framing a new constitution and 
scheme of government, and had given him absolute power while 
this was being done; and Santa Ana, thorough Latin as he was, 
had abused his trust. With the ostensible purpose of preserving 
order, he had organized a large army, which he used only to crush 
the liberties of the people. He had incited a counter-revolution, 
which had. pronounced against the present adoption of any con- 
stitution, and had proclaimed him dictator for life, with power to 
appoint his successor. He had overthrown the State govern- 
ments and trodden under foot all municipal authority. He had 
dispersed Congress, and made his cabinet only the personal instru- 
ments of his own will. He had destroyed all political machinery 
and every vestige of the elective franchise. He set about killing 
or driving into exile every patriot who opposed his rule. He re- 
pudiated the very plan that had elevated him to his position ; and, 
having thrown down the ladder by which he had climbed up, he 
sought to say, as said the great Louis of France, “I am the 
State.” And he had an army of ninety-thousand men to enforce 
his imperial will. 

Another year passes away. On the 1st of March, 1854, a 
small but brave and earnest band of patriots, who had escaped 
the bullet of the executioner and the decree of exile, met at the 
little town of Ayutla in the south of Mexico, and proclaimed the 
plan under which the present government of Mexico is organized ; 
and on the 11th of the same month the plan, somewhat amended, 
was repromulgated from the larger town of Acapulco. The move- 
ment spread like wild-fire. The people arose everywhere. The 
exiles came back, and took up arms for their country and for free- 
dom ; and old Mexico, Catholic Mexico, absolute Mexico, Latin 
Mexico, ceased to be. 

The Spaniards had long before been driven from the countiy, 
and there were few people in it in whom European blood predomi- 
nated. The inhabitants were in the main either Indians, or Mex- 
icans with an Indian ancestry. Thenceforward Mexican civiliza- 
tion was to be developed on other than Latin lines; and for the 
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result, whether good or bad, Latin methods and Latin civilization 
are no longer responsible. 

Go back with me to 1806. In the little hamlet of Gelatao San 
Pablo, in the mountains of Oaxaca, in a hut of straw, was born an 
Indian boy. There was no drop of European blood in his veins, 
and scarce any trace of European culture did he inherit from his 
ancestors. His tribe, the Zapotecs, are not known to have been 
related to the Nahuas in blood; but they were near neighbors of 
the Aztecs, inhabitants of the same elevated plateau, and akin to 
them in the courage of their people and in the degree of their 
civilization. The Zapotecs had, however, lived in a more inacces- 
sible region, had been able to make a more effectual resistance 
to the Spaniards, and had their racial characteristics less affected 
than had the Nahuas by the European invasion. The Zapotecs of 
1806 differed but little from the Zapotecs of 1520. For whatever 
Benito Juarez did or was the credit is due neither to Saxon line- 
age nor Latin influence, but to the pure Indian blood of one of 
the bravest and best of the Indian tribes of North America. 

Young Juarez arrived at the age of twelve years without having 
ever spoken a word of any language except his ancestral Zapotec. 
Spanish was as foreign to his ear as is Zapotec to ours. Then, 
by chance, he had an opportunity to go to school; and no blue- 
eyed Saxon or dark-haired Latin ever applied himself more as- 
siduously or gained knowledge more rapidly than did this cop- 
per-colored son of the wild Oaxacan forest. They set him to 
studying for the Church; but his logical mind refused to accept 
either its dogmas or its superstitions, and he chose for himself the 
liberal and elevating profession of the law. He had moved to the 
city of Oaxaca, and while still a youth was elected a responsible 
officer of the municipality. Then he was a member of the State 
legislature, Secretary of State and Attorney-general of the State 
government, and several times representative of his State in the 
National Congress. Still later he was repeatedly chosen governor 
of the State; and so successful were his administrations that, 
while all was anarchy and discord and revolution in the other 
parts of the republic, the State of Oaxaca—the Massachusetts of 
Mexico — was all the time growing and prospering under an or- 
derly and peaceful government, and life and property were as safe 
there as anywhere in the world. 

When Santa Ana became dictator in 1853, and attempted per- 
manently to subvert the liberties of his country and make himself 
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its absolute despot, to the honor of Benito Juarez be it said that 
he was chosen for one of the first victims. Santa Ana had a keen 
scent for the stalwart foes of despotism. Juarez was thrown into 
a dungeon at Vera Cruz, and afterward, as an exile, lived two 
years in the United States. He was poor, and had to earn his 
own livelihood. It is said that he did it as a cigar-maker in New 
Orleans ; but, whatever his hands may have been doing, his mind 
was ever active and alert for his country’s interests and the cause 
of human freedom. He was all the time studying the Saxon in- 
stitutions of the United States, and qualifying himself for the great 
part he was to play in the regeneration of Mexico. The moment 
he heard the call of freedom from Ayutla he started back for his 
native land, soon found himself the leader of his people, and for 
twenty years — the twenty years most critical in Mexican history, 
the twenty years during which the race emerged from childhood 
into the full vigor of manhood, the twenty years during which it 
won its freedom, developed its character, and established its in- 
stitutions — this Zapotec Indian from Oaxaca was the faithful and 
trusted leader of the Mexican nation and the Mexican people. 
Fortunate was it for Mexico that this leader was a lawyer rather 
than a soldier. We Saxons owe much to our great generals and 
our soldier-statesmen. They have done noble work for freedom 
and humanity, but theirs has not been the most important work. 
The foundation-stones of our free Saxon institutions have been 
laid by the members of the profession of the law, and the struct- 
ure of Anglican and American liberty has been reared by lawyers. 
Juarez, though born in these mountains of the south, the scene 
of Mexico’s most severe and desperate struggles in all the Indian 
wars and the great War of Independence; though he passed his 
boyhood there during all those years between the defeat of 
Hidalgo and the triumph of Iturbide; though he lived in a land 
where the soldier alone seemed to have rank and influence and 
power, and where the military profession was favored above all 
others; and though he belonged to a race of such valiant fighters 
that they, almost alone in all Mexico, had been able to persist- 
ently resist the power of Spain, he himself never bore arms. It is 
not because he was not brave. He always displayed the most 
sublime courage in the time of danger, and never flinched in the 
most desperate of crises. Few men have faced death oftener, or 
with sublimer indifference to personal fate, than he. It was not 
because he lacked the qualities of a great commander. In all 
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those troublous times he was the coolest and most self-reliant man 
in the nation, ever ready to strike a telling blow for his country 
and his cause when the occasion permitted, and equally ready to 
do that still harder thing,— wait for the opportunity when he 
could best serve by waiting. 

It was only because his broad view and clear vision early saw 
that, if Mexico was to be saved, and the cause of freedom to tri- 
umph there, it must be the work of the lawyer and the statesman 
rather than the man of arms. 

In 1855 Juarez came back from his exile, and commenced the 
work of de-Latinizing Mexico. The Indian boy of Oaxaca had 
been among the first to see that free institutions must be built 
on some other foundations than those on which the structure of 
despotism in State and Church, through twenty centuries, had 
been so carefully reared and developed. 

And now we come to the most trenchant and far-reaching social 
and political revolution that the world has ever seen. Other 
nations have often substituted one dynasty for another, and 
changed their constitutions and forms of government. Other 
nations have curbed the power of despotism, and given the people 
constitutional liberty in the place of absolute rule. Other nations 
have substituted republic for empire,—the will of the people for 
the fiat of the king. But in Mexico the revolution went far deeper 
than all this. It was a change in the very structure of society, 
even in the relations which neighbor bore to neighbor, husband to 
wife, and parent to child,— a change in their hopes and in their 
aspirations, in everything that pertains to life and to living. 
When complete, it will be, in deed and in truth, not only a reor- 
ganized and regenerated, but a new and entirely different Mexico. 
There will be the same old lofty mountains, broad table-lands, and 
fertile valleys ; but they will be inhabited by a freer and happier 
people, blessed with a far higher civilization and infinitely more 
benignant institutions. 

That all this must be, Juarez, the Indian boy of Oaxaca, the 
prophet of his race and nation, saw when he came back from New 
Orleans, and silently took the hands of his companions in hope 
and danger at Acapulco in 1855. The first step was the law to 
which history has given the name of its author. It is called the 
Ley Fuarez. 

Half the property in Mexico was owned bythe Church. The 
Church could not be sued, even in an action of trespass or eject- 
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ment, except in its own priestly tribunals; and it could sue any 
citizen for any cause of action in the same tribunal. Litigation 
with the Church, in reference to church property, was therefore a 
one-sided affair. ‘The Church sat in judgment in its own case, and, 
it is needless to say, always won. Half the adult, able-bodied 
men in Mexico were soldiers ; and the army, like the Church, had 
its own tribunals, not limited, as by our military law, to the punish- 
ment of military offences, but giving special protection to the 
soldier in all his relations in life. Only a soldier sat in judgment 
between soldier and citizen. Class feeling ran high; and the 
soldier, too, always won. Juarez had been born among an Indian 
tribe where there was always equality of rights. He was just 
back from exile in a land where equality before the law was the 
foundation-stone of their constitution. He was himself a careful 
student of the principles of jurisprudence; and privileges like 
these permitted to the Church and the army he knew to be sub- 
versive of all law. 

The Ley Juarez abolished all such tribunals, and made every 
man, priest, soldier, or citizen, amenable to the law of the land, 
and equal in its courts. Instantly the Church took up the guant- 
let, and turned all its batteries, all the terrors it could pronounce 
in this world and the next, against the Ley Juarez and its sup- 
porters ; and from the promulgation of this law until the consum- 
mation at Queretaro in 1867 the battle-cry of the reactionist party 
was Religion y Fueros, ““The Church and the Privileges.” It was 
truly a battle between liberty and oppression, law and anarchy, 
right and wrong. Equality before the law is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Saxon jurisprudence, and the final triumph at the Cerro 
de las Campajias was the triumph of Saxon liberty over Latin op- 
pression. 

But I am twelve years ahead of my story. Twelve most fateful 
years were to intervene between the beginning and the end, be- 
tween the Ley Juarez and the Hill of the Bells. The Ley Juarez 
was followed by the Zey ZLerdo, named after Don Miguel Lerdo de 
Tejada, Secretary of the Treasury at the time of its promulgation. 
Not only did the Church hold half the property of the nation in its 
hand, but it was a dead hand. It took, but never gave. It ac- 
quired in whatever way it could, even by purchase, if driven to the 
dread necessity of payment; but it never sold. Property, when 
once it reached the possession of the Church, might as well, so far 
as the purposes of trade, development, and improvement, were 
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concerned, have been wiped out of existence. Half the people of 
the nation were the forced tenants of a Church which owned alle- 
giance only to a pope five thousand miles away across the ocean. 
The Ley Lerdo allowed the tenants to purchase at a fair valua- 
tion fixed by law and calculated upon its rentals. A few years 
later, during the presidency of Juarez, the Ley Zerdo was supple- 
mented by a law nationalizing all church property and authorizing 
its sale for the benefit of the people. Some have called this rob- 
bery. I call it restitution. It gave to the people only what they 
themselves, by three centuries of grinding toil, had fairly earned. 
Then came the constitution of 1857, which, with its later amend- 
ments, is the fundamental law of Mexico to-day. Almost every 
line of this constitution shows that the Saxon idea was uppermost 
in the minds of its authors. It is more Saxon than ours, and is 
the most liberal and advanced and, I think, the best written con- 
stitution in the world. 
Article I. declares that “the Mexican people recognize that the 
rights of man are the basis and the object of social institutions.” 
Of Article II. I give a literal translation :-— 


“In the republic all are born free. Slaves who set foot upon 
the national territory recover, by that act alone, their liberty, and 
have a right to the protection of the laws.” 


Remember that this was two years before Harper’s Ferry, six 
years before the Emancipation Proclamation, and nearly ten years 
before our Thirteenth Amendment. The Indian boy of Oaxaca 
antedates John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. 

Article III. provides that instruction in Mexico shall be forever 
free. It is now forty years since Ayutla; and we, the great, liberal, 
free United States, have not entirely learned ¢/is lesson yet. 
Articles IV. and V. provide that every man may adopt and follow 
whatever honest calling or occupation he chooses, and that no one 
shall be obliged to give personal service without compensation and 
without his full consent. 


“The State,” says Article V., “shall not permit any contract, 
pact, or agreement, to be carried into effect which has for its object 
the diminution, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, 
whether it be for the sake of labor, education, or a religious vow. 
The law, consequently, may not recognize monastic orders, nor 
may it permit their establishment, whatever may be the denomina- 
tion or object with which they claim to be formed.” 
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By a later amendment the necessity of religious oaths is abol- 
ished, marriage is made a civil contract, the State and Church are 
declared to be absolutely independent, and Congress is not allowed 
to pass laws “ establishing or prohibiting any religion.” Every 
lover of. free institutions may rejoice that these are no idle words. 
and that in fact, as well as in theory, there is absolute, practical, 
religious liberty all over Mexico to-day. 

Articles VI. and VII. give Mexico a free press, and declare that 
“the liberty to write and publish writings on any subject whatso- 
ever is inviolable.” 

Not only is the right of petition declared to be inviolable, but 
every respectful petition addressed to the powers that be must 
have a respectful answer returned toit. No petition in Mexico 
can be pigeon-holed and ignored. 

The right of public agitation and organization is amply pro- 
tected by Article IX. 

Every man has a right to possess and carry arms, and to enter 
and go out of the republic, travel through its territory, and change 
his residence ‘“ without the necessity of a letter of security, pass- 
port, safe conduct, or other similar requisite.” No hereditary 
honors, titles of nobility, or prerogatives, are permitted. 

The Zey Fuarez is imbedded in the constitution in the follow- 
ing words : — 


“‘In the Mexican republic no one may be judged by special law 
nor by special tribunals. No person or corporation may have 
privileges or enjoy emoluments which are not compensation for a 
public service and established by law.” 


Article XIV. reads :— 


“No retroactive law shall be enacted. No man may be judged 
or sentenced except by laws made prior to the act and exactly ap- 
plicable to it, and by a tribunal which shall have been previously es- 
tablished by law.” 


This is broader than the similar provision in our Constitution. 
Another section provides that — 


“No one may be molested in his person, family, domicile, 
papers, and possessions, except in virtue of an order written by 
the competent authority which shall establish and assign the legal 
cause for the proceedings.” 


In Mexico a man’s house is, under the constitution, as much 
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his castle as in any Saxon country in the world. There can be 
imprisonment for crimes only. Arrest for debt of any kind is pro- 
hibited, nor can a prisoner be detained for the non-payment of a 
simple fine. ‘The prisons of Mexico are intended for rich as well 
as poor wrong-doers, and for wrong-doers only ; and there is no 
provision in their law that payment may take the place of punish- 
ment. There can be no detention of a prisoner for any cause 
beyond the term of three days without “a writ showing cause of 
imprisonment and other requisites which the law establishes,” and 
‘“‘the mere lapse of this term shall render responsible the authority 
that orders or consents to it, and the agents, ministers, wardens, 
or jailers who execute it.” In every criminal trial the accused 
must be confronted with his accuser and with the witnesses who 
testify against him; and the grounds of the accusation, with full 
data relating thereto, must appear in the process against him and 
be fully made known to him. He is entitled to be heard in de- 
fence by himself or by counsel, or by both; and, in case he is not 
able to pay counsel, he may himself select any lawyer in the re- 
public, who must serve him faithfully without compensation. They 
do not allow, as we sometimes do, young and inexperienced advo- 
cates to experiment on a poor prisoner. Extraordinary punish- 
ments are prohibited, as with us. 

The post-office is inviolate. It ought to be so here. Better 
occasionally let a criminal escape than allow, as we sometimes do, 
Mulberry Street detectives to invade the sanctity of private corre- 
spondence. 

Private property cannot be appropriated except for public use 
and with previous full indemnification. If elevated railroads are 
built in the City of Mexico, they will have to pay their damages 
before they commence running their trains instead of a quarter of 
a century afterward, as in the city of New York. 

No municipal or ecclesiastical corporation, “whatever may be 
its character, denomination, or object,” has legal capacity “to ac- 
quire in proprietorship or administer for itself real estate, with the 
single exception of edifices destined immediately and directly to 
the service and object of the institutions.” 

Monopolies of all kinds are prohibited. Mexico has not yet 
reached that high state of civilization under which trusts can 
flourish as they do with us. 

The privilege of Mexican citizenship is extended not only to 
those who are born within the republic or become naturalized as 
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with us, but to every parent of a Mexican child and to every man 
who owns an acre of land in the republic, no matter where he may 
reside. 

Article L. out-Saxonizes the Saxon. It reads: — 


“The supreme power of the federation is divided for its exer- 
cise into legislative, executive, and judicial. Two or more of these 
powers shall never be united in one person or corporation, nor the 
legislative power be deposited in one individual.” 


The law-making power is vested exclusively in the Congress of 
the republic, which consists of two chambers; and a simple ma- 
jority of each body can enact a law over the president’s veto. 
There is a division of sovereignty between the nation and the 
States similar to that provided for in our Constitution. The fed- 
eral judiciary consists of a supreme court and circuit and district 
courts, with powers similar to those of our federal judiciary ; and 
the State courts throughout the republic are generally organized 
very much as our State courts are, and with similar jurisdiction. 

It will be seen that this constitution is patterned a good deal 
after ours, and that, wherever there has been a departure from the 
precedent we set, it has been in the direction of more liberal pro- 
visions and more stringent guarantees of individual liberty and 
private property. We can well imagine it to be such a constitu- 
tion as our forefathers would have framed if our Constitutional 
Convention had sat in 1857 instead of 1787. 

If you judge the two constitutions — theirs and ours — by their 
simple intrinsic merits, Mexico would have no reason to fear the re- 
sult of the judgment. But, if you consider the circumstances under 
which the two constitutions were framed, Mexico may well indeed 
be proud of what was done for her by the patriots of Ayutla. 

In our Constitutional Convention sat some of the wisest and 
most learned statesmen of all the world, men who had learned their 
statesmanship not so much in books as in the practical administra- 
tion of affairs in their own States and in the Continental Congress. 
They came of a race of men who had been accustomed to govern 
themselves for centuries back, a race which had been educated in 
the town meeting, and had acquired self-reliance ‘in the hard school 
of Saxon liberty. They had before them the writings of all the 
great philosophers and thinkers of Europe ; and they sat in a time 
of profound peace, years after the country had securely won its 
independence, and when they could deliberate with perfect leisure. 
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The Mexican Constituent Congress was composed of men be- 
longing to a race which had little history behind it and no experi- 
ence in self-government. They were providing a constitution for 
a people who had known only three centuries of absolutism and 
thirty years of anarchy ; and, as they sat in their convention hall, 
the cannon of their reactionary enemies boomed on half the hills of 
Mexico, and they knew that they must lay down their pens to take 
up their swords. They must fight in battle to establish all that 
they then resolved in convention. If they had been wise and 
learned and experienced Saxons, their work would be entitled to 
the world’s commendation. How much more should we honor 
them, when we remember how utterly without experience and with- 
out precedent they were! Our constitution-makers furnished us 
with good bricks for the temple of liberty, but they were made 
with an abundance of straw: their constitution-makers made just 
as good bricks out of nothing but stubble. 

The partisans of reaction and absolutism —an absolute Church 
and a Latin State—turned instinctively to the Latin monarchies 
of Europe for help and protection against this idea of Saxon lib- 
erty, which the Mexican people, under the guidance of their wise, 
brave, and true Indian lawyer leader, were accepting as the foun- 
dation of their hopes and aspirations. Louis Napoleon had stolen 
the proudest Latin throne in Europe; and he was quite willing to 
be a party to the larceny of another on this side the ocean, on 
which a Hapsburg and a relative of Philip II. might sit in theory, 
while he, the nephew of his great uncle, might rule in fact. And 
so came the War of the French Invasion, as cruel, as uncalled for, 
as unjust, as any war in history. Its avowed object was to over- 
throw the free Saxon institutions that the Mexican people had 
chosen for themselves, and to restore Latin absolutism in Church 
and State. Louis Napoleon, from Fontainebleau, writes General 
Foréy, about to set out for Vera Cruz, July 3, 1862, that it is not 
for the interest of France that’Saxon institutions, such as they 
have in the United States, shall be established in Mexico, but 
that, “if a stable government be established there with the assist- 
ance of France, we shall have restored to the Latin race, from the 
other side of the ocean, its strength and prestige, . . . and we shall have 
established our beneficent influence to the centre of America.” 
“Now, therefore,” continues this upstart emperor of the Latin 
race, “our military honor pledged, the exigency of our politics, the 
interest of our industry and our commerce, make it our duty to 
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march on Mexico, to plant there boldly our standard, to establish 
there a monarchy.” And it was as Latins, and for the advance- 
ment of Latin absolutism, that they set to work to accomplish 
their fell purpose. 

The French emperor had arranged his course of procedure with 
Almonte, a reactionist exile from Mexico. It had been agreed 
between the two—the Mexican monarchist and the Latin mon- 
arch —that a French army of invasion should land in Mexico, and 
that whatever force was necessary should be used to establish 
there a monarchy, with the perhaps well-meaning but certainly in- 
capable and ill-fated Maximilian as emperor of Mexico. General 
Foréy, as commander of the French forces, called an assembly of 
notables, carefully selecting with Almonte’s advice the men who 
were to compose it. Naturally, there was not a known republican 
or a constitutionalist in the assembly. And they, this so-called 
assembly of notables, selected by the commander of a foreign 
army of invasion and conquest, from which every patriot and every 
lover of freedom was excluded with the most extreme care, went 
through the form of decreeing as follows : — 


‘‘First— The Mexican nation adopts a monarchical, temperate, 
and hereditary form of government under a Catholic prince. 

“‘Second.— The sovereign shall take the title of Emperor of 
Mexico. 

‘“‘Third.— The imperial crown of Mexico shall be offered to his 
imperial and royal highness, Prince Ferdinand Maximilian of 
Austria, for him and his descendants. 

“‘Fourth.— In case, from circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian should not take possession 
of the throne which is offered to him, the Mexican nation shall 
place it under the consideration of his majesty, Napoleon III., 
Emperor of the French, that he may indicate another Catholic 
prince to whom the crown shall be offered.” 


The last paragraph was rendered necessary by the fact that 
Maximilian alone, it seems, of all these conspirators against the 
peace and freedom of Mexico, had a conscience, and might give 
them trouble. He really would not accept even a throne from 
the lavish hand of Napoleon unless he was first convinced that he 
had been elected to it in some way by the Mexican people. To 
satisfy him, they had to go back to Mexico, and pretend to hold an 
election, though no election was in fact ever held. They simply 
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took over a lot of petitions and doctored returns, and really 
“buncoed”’ this high-minded but exceedingly gullible Austrian 
prince. 

It might be inferred from the language of this decree that some 
limit was to be imposed upon the power of the monarch, and that 
it was intended that the country should have some sort of constitu- 
tion,— although Latin sovereigns are not very much given to con- 
stitutions, unless forced upon them,—but no constitution ever 
came ; and, while Maximilian ruled, it was with a sway as absolute 
as that of the czar of Russia. The infamous decree or statute of 
the 3d of October, 1865, under which the best blood of Mexico 
flowed and the stanchest and most devoted patriots of the nation 
met their death, and which was the just cause of his own execution, 
was issued by “ Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, our Council of 
Ministers, and our Council of State, with one accord decreeing.” 
The Council of Ministers and the Council of State referred to 
were of his own arbitrary selection. In the government of Maxi- 
milian the people had no voice whatever. 

This bloody statute provided that every patriot taken in battle 
or with arms in his hands or who was a member of any patriotic 
band or armed gathering, “ whether or not they proclaimed a po- 
litical pretext,” and every man who furnished food, clothing, or 
shelter, whether voluntarily or by force, to a patriot band or a 
patriot soldier, should suffer death within twenty-four hours after 
capture. Some of our ancient Saxon ancestors have won and 
deserved a fierce and bloody name in history, but they were never 
quite so ferocious or blood-thirsty as these nineteenth-century 
Latins in Mexico. 

There was a Saxon republic just north of Mexico that was quite 
occupied with its own affairs at the particular time when Maxi- 
milian came over to teach the people of the American continent 
the science of Latin government; but one day, at Appomattox, 
they settled up this business of theirs, so that then they had more 
time to devote to his majesty, the Emperor of the French, and by 
almost the next mail our great Secretary, William H. Seward, 
wrote to Louis Napoleon that the French soldiers must be with- 
drawn from Mexico, or our soldiers, just then out of business, 
would go there, too, and take a hand in the quarrel. And so Louis 
Napoleon went home, and Maximilian met his fate at Queretaro 
on the rgth of July, 1867. 

And thus ended Latin absolutism, and thus was established 
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Saxon freedom in the Mexican nation. No Latin prince has since 
shown any eagerness to follow in Maximilian’s footsteps. 

But no one knew better than the wise and far-seeing statesmen 
who were responsible for the constitution of 1857 that the cus- 
toms, habits, and modes of thought of a people cannot be changed 
by the formal adoption of a new constitution. It takes an hour 
or a day or a month to enact a law: it takes generations to estab- 
lish institutions. A people whose ancestors for hundreds of years 
have been educated in Latin absolutism cannot become fully de- 
veloped Saxon freemen all at once. The Mexican statesmen of 
1857 saw this then quite as clearly as we see it now, and in nothing 
is their wisdom and foresight better shown than in the fact that 
they were careful not to attempt too much at once. They had, 
indeed, laid the corner-stones of their free institutions on a broad, 
secure, and enduring foundation; but the superstructure they left 
for time and the system of free education they so carefully pro- 
vided for to complete. And so Mexico continued really Latin in 
form, though in reality her institutions have been since then much 
more after the Saxon than the Latin idea. 

But we are concerned to-night with jurisprudence ; and the juris- 
prudence of a nation is the supreme test of the practical excel- 
lence of its civilization. That people has made the most progress 
which knows best how to try a lawsuit. The provision of a 
proper forum in which private controversies may be settled is the 
most important sphere of government. On the proper and actual 
administration of justice between man and man depends more 
than on anything else the degree of a nation’s prosperity and the 
happiness of its people. A lawsuit in Mexico furnishes, perhaps, 
the best illustration of the union of Latin forms with Saxon reali- 
ties. I have already shown how in criminal trials the substantial 
rights guaranteed by our Saxon Magna Charta are imbedded in 
the Mexican constitution. The accused is confronted with the 
accusation, the accuser, and the witnesses. He is defended by 
counsel of his own selection, and even so entirely Saxon an insti- 
tution as trial by jury has won its way into this as well as other 
countries educated in Latin ideas. 

But the Saxon guarantees and the Saxon jury are under the 
control of a judge who has been educated in Latin forms, acquired 
his learning from Spanish books, and who is not always fully im- 
bued with the true Saxon spirit; and, moreover, he is apt to be 
enveloped by an atmosphere from which the old taint has not 
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been altogether removed. The Saxon statute light which is in- 
tended to direct his course is still often seen through Latin spec- 
tacles, and we must not expect or desire too close an imitation of 
our favorite methods; nor must we be too sure that the lusty food 
that suits our Northern stomachs and ponderous vital mechanisms 
is always the best for all people all over the world, under all con- 
ditions. 

The Saxon criminal procedure, especially as administered in the 
United States, is inclined to be somewhat slow and dilatory. It 
takes time to wrap around the accused and very probably guilty 
citizen all the guarantees of the Magna Charta, and to convict 
and punish him without doing violence to our inherited ideas of 
criminal procedure. If you have but a little crime to punish, it is 
all right; but in a condition of society where offences against the 
law become for any reason peculiarly prevalent our system shows 
at its worst. The condition of things in Mexico has been such 
that celerity and certainty of punishment have often been more 
important than a nice observation of the provisions of Magna 
Charta, or even of their own most excellent constitution. The 
civil wars had left the roads full of bandits, the mountains infested 
with robbers, the streets teeming with highwaymen, and had so 
confused many people’s ideas of meum and tuum that portable 
property was likely to change hands very rapidly, and a cross by 
the roadside was often the only record left of the resisting owner. 

Violent diseases may require summary remedies ; and Mexico’s 
statesmen saw that Mexico must be cured of the bandit fever, no 
matter at what cost. Fortunately, the bandits usually resisted, and 
were killed while being arrested or while attempting to escape, 
instead of being saved for more regular execution afterward ; but, 
even if brought before the magistrate, the bandit was given but 
short shrift, and conviction followed accusation, and execution 
conviction, with a celerity which, I fear, left little room for an ab- 
stract discussion of the rights of either Englishmen or Mexicans, 
or of the guarantees of their constitution or ours, and which is, 
at least, not usual in the city of New York, where I practise law. 
I cannot say that this method was entirely peculiar to Mexico. 
In States and Territories of the American Union similarly situated 
the people, even the most pronounced of the Saxons, were wont 
to imitate their brethren on the other side of the line, and adopt 
methods similar to theirs when methods ideally better would not 
work. 
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We may, and we do, criticise the methods of enforcing the crim- 
inal law which were at one time quite prevalent among our West- 
ern and Southern neighbors, both in Mexico and the United 
States, and they are doubtless fit subjects for just criticisms; but 
it is due to Mexico that it should be said that in the last twenty- 
five years — the only twenty-five years she has ever had of real 
self-government — she has done so much to rid the country of her 
criminal classes that life and property are as safe there to-day as 
anywhere in the world ; and it does not become the generation 
that reaps the benefit to criticise too much the methods of those 
who did the work. 

As the criminal classes have been suppressed, as the country 
has become quiet, and peace and order have taken the place of 
the preceding anarchy and war, criminal trials are coming more 
and more to conform to the true spirit of the Mexican constitu- 
tion and the ideas of Saxon freemen. And no one who has 
watched the progress of events in Mexico since she first began 
to stand erect and breathe the inspiring air of freedom can have 
any doubt as to whither it is tending. 

The continuance of Latin forms is even more prevalent and 
more marked in civil than in criminal cases. The proceedings to 
commence a suit are especially peculiar. There had been im- 
ported from Spain, in the old colonial days, a practice of sum- 
moning a proposed defendant first before the Court of Concilia- 
tion, presided over by a judge who was not and was not allowed 
to be a lawyer, and who heard no evidence, summoned no wit- 
nesses, and had no jurisdiction to determine any question in dis- 
pute. His duty was simply to see if he could not induce the 
parties to settle or compromise their differences before they 
plunged into the vortex of an actual lawsuit. His good offices 
were placed at their services, whether they sought them or not; 
and it was only on a certificate from him that the dispute could 
not be compromised that they were admitted to the ordinary tri- 
bunals. 

When the republic was established, this practice was continued ; 
and there was actually a provision in the constitution of 1824 
that no civil suit could be commenced ina Mexican court until 
the parties had first been summoned before the Court of Concili- 
ation, and that court had found that the difficulty would admit 
of no amicable adjustment. The practice is still continued, 
though now without the sanction of any constitutional require- 
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ment; but it is coming to be more and more only a form. This 
Court of Conciliation is entirely paternal in its origin and its 
character, and adapted only to a people accustomed to submit 
themselves to the kind care of a pafernal government. It is a 
common feature of Latin legal procedure, and now exists in most 
of the Latin nations of Europe. We Saxons never had anything 
of the kind. It is contrary to our ideas and the genius of our in- 
stitutions. If we wish to compromise a difficulty, we do it as free- 
men,— rely on our own judgment, take the responsibility ourselves, 
and prefer to make our own compromises without the assistance 
of an official compromiser. 

In its inception the Court of Conciliation was a most important 
part of the structure of the government, and was constantly called 
upon to perform its important function. The fact that it is de- 
generating now into a form only shows, as perhaps nothing else 
can, that in Mexico, as in all the world, the Saxon star is rising, 
and the Latin is on the decline. 

In nothing is the difference between their way and ours shown 
more clearly than in the method of disposing of the issue. We 
try it. It was always the Saxon practice to try it. They had 
somewhat rough and uncouth and unsatisfactory methods of trial 
in the early days. The cross-examiner, as an institution of the 
court-room, is a product of modern evolution. Before his advent, 
if one man asserted the affirmative of a proposition of fact and 
another had a different recollection, they settled the question by 
challenging one another and fighting it out ; and the most skilful 
fencing master was the one whose story was credited. The sub- 
stitution of the trained advocate, the learned judge, the impartial 
jury, and modern methods for eliciting and discovering the truth 
was a long step in advance; but we have still clung to the trial as 
a distinctive and never-to-be-abandoned feature of Saxon self- 
reliance as applied to the administration of orderly justice. There 
comes a time, in the history of every Saxon lawsuit, when the 
plaintiff and the defendant must face one another with their wit- 
nesses and their advocates in the forum of justice, and finally 
submit their differences to the arbitrament there provided. 

Under the Latin practice there was nothing at all the equiva- 
lent of our trial. From the commencement of the litigation the 
judge took entire charge of the case. He summoned the parties 
and the witnesses before him, one at a time, as suited his con- 
venience ; and in the privacy of his own closet they each poure” 
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their story into his receptive ear. If he was a peculiarly honest 
and scrupulous man, he took nothing at these interviews but testi- 
mony ; but, if he was simply an ordinary judge, he took what he 
could get, and, if the case was an important one, his opportunities 
were by no means insignificant. Having gone through the proc- 
ess of hearing the testimony till he was tired of it, or until his 
harvest was all gathered, he sooner or later — usually later — de- 
cided the case. If he was a learned man, skilled in the law, he 
decided it himself: otherwise — and it was usually otherwise, for 
the judges were seldom lawyers — he got some one else to decide 
it for him, who knew how better than he. As neither party had 
heard the evidence on the other side, no one could dispute the 
wisdom of the decision. 

In Mexico they retain in form the old Spanish methods of deter- 
mining an issue of fact. The statement of the parties and the testi- 
mony of each witness are taken by the judge in private. Neither 
party nor witness is confronted with his adversary or with other 
witnesses or submitted to the ordeal of an oral cross-examination, 
and the judge decides the case, when he gets ready, in his own 
way ;’ but counsel are allowed to submit questions and cross-ques- 
tions to the judge, to be propounded by him to the witnesses and 
the parties, and this is the usual practice. The testimony is all 
reduced to writing, and, when completed, submitted to the other 
side ; and counsel are heard upon it, usually in writing, but some- 
times orally. 

Mexican judicature appears here at its worst. No one appreci- 
ates the weakness of the system more than the good lawyers — 
and the country is coming to be full of them— who practise in 
their courts; and there will doubtless soon be a change for the 
better. It is beginning to come already in some of the States of 
the republic, and an oral cross-examination is in some cases per- 
mitted. But even now the practice is infinitely superior to the old 
Latin system. Publicity, the best of all security against wrong- 
doing, is secured. The calcium light of public opinion is turned 
upon the action of the judge in every case; and, if he commits an 
error, the courts of appeal are ready and prompt to give redress. 
There is still a good deal of delay, unavoidable to the system ; 
but I do not know that there is any more than there is with us 
under our better system. It is, at the worst, far better than it ever 
was before ; and in the practical administration of justice there are 
fewer annoying delays and grievous abuses. In many respects it 
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compares very favorably with the administration of justice in the 
United States. 

In former years it was the exception rather than the rule to 
select a judge from the bar; but now the lawyers among the judges 
are getting to be in the great majority, and, so far as my acquaint- 
ance goes,— and it is quite extended, — the judges are usually men 
of high character, and anxious to do equal and exact justice be- 
tween man and man without fear or favor. 

At the time of the adoption of her constitution the condition of 
Mexican society was not such as to make an extensive use of the 
jury system practicable; but, as the work of education goes on,— 
and it is going on very rapidly,—as the level of public intelligence 
is raised,— and it is being raised very fast,—and as the people 
become more and more accustomed to managing their own affairs 
and relying upon their own efforts, there will come the material 
for a jury system, and trial by jury will undoubtedly be gener- 
ally introduced in civil as it is already in criminal cases ; and with 
the Saxon jury must go the other concomitants of a Saxon trial. 
This is a consummation which the best statesmen, the best patriots, 
and the best lawyers in Mexico devoutly hope for ; and it is pretty 
sure to come. 

The feature of Saxon jurisprudence most important, however, is 
the independence of the judiciary. Few people fully appreciate 
the far-reaching nature of those provisions of our national and 
State constitutions dividing government strictly into the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary departments, and prohibiting ex post facto 
laws and laws impairing the obligations of contracts. 

The law must be general in its operation, must precede the 
offence, and be determined and applied only by permanent and 
regularly appointed judicial officers who have neither executive 
nor legislative powers. There may be Privileges and immunities 
without these guarantees, but there can be no rights. They are 
necessary foundation-stones in every temple of freedom. 

With the Latins all authority over the bodies or the souls of 
men came from some superior power,— king or pope,—and the 
same authority might enact the law, interpret and determine it, and 
carry it into execution. If no law or tribunal was found that fitted 
the case, a new one might be manufactured for the occasion or an 
old one reinterpreted to new uses. 

The Mexican constitution of 1857, as we have seen, contains 
provisions more stringent even than ours for the protection of the 
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independence of the judiciary. It provides that government shall 
’ be divided into legislative, executive, and judicial departments, and 
that “two or more of these powers shall never be united in one 
person or corporation.” It forbids forever retroactive laws, and 
provides that ‘no man may be judged or sentenced except by 
laws made prior to the act and exactly applicable to it, and by a 
tribunal which shall have previously been established by law” ; and 
special laws and special tribunals are expressly interdicted. No 
words could be more broad and decisive than those used by the 
makers of the Mexican constitution in protecting that bulwark of 
freedom, judicial independence. They knew well their prevailing 
danger, and they guarded against it with all the means at their 
command. There is no doubt that their action produced an im- 
mediate and most beneficial effect, and that Mexico’s relief from 
the evils which had been hanging over her so long began at once. 
A true and impartial statement of the case requires, however, two 
additions to what has already been said upon the subject. 

1. The executive power of Mexico down to very recent times 
has had, and still has, in practice, more influence upon the judi- 
ciary than is consistent with the letter and the spirit of these most 
admirable provisions of the constitution of the republic; and the 
judicial power is not as independent as it ought to be. 

2. The influence of the executive over the judicial power is 
growing less and less every year, and the judiciary are becoming 
more and more independent. The evil yet exists, but it is in- 
finitely less than it was. It is al] the time diminishing, and it bids 
fair soon to disappear altogether. 

Let us not complain or criticise too much. When a people are 
travelling, as the people of Mexico are, with accelerating speed in 
the right direction, we can well afford to give them time to reach 
the goal they have so firmly and heroically set for themselves. 
We must remember that it is scarcely more than a quarter-century 
since Queretaro. 

In the phraseology of deeds and forms of contract still in use in 
Mexico the paternal theory of jurisprudence is well shown. In 
ancient Spanish times, when one person wished to make a convey- 
ance to another, the two went before a notary public, and stated 
the whole case to him. The notary inquired into the most minute 
details of the transaction, investigated the value of the property, 
passed upon the sufficiency of the consideration, looked into the 
circumstances of the parties to see if the affair was one which 
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was in every way to their advantage, and, in general, acted 
the paternal to the fullest degree. Then finally came the deed. 
It was not, as with us, a simple instrument signed and acknowl- 
edged by the grantor, and containing, in terse form, words of 
grant ; but it was a most prolix and tedious affair. It was in the 
form of a recital by a notary that the parties had come before him, 
and the one said so and so and the other said something else, and 
that he had looked into everything connected with the transaction, 
questioned their neighbors and investigated their business ; and 
he tells with a detail that is sickening, if you are in a hurry, as we 
Saxons always are, all the conclusions to which he arrives, and 
finally states that the one party says he is willing to convey, and 
the other to accept, the property. And the notary, not the parties, 
signs the deed, with about the same degree of solemnity that a 
priest would perform the marriage ceremony. Then some magis- 
trate goes out with the parties, walks around the property, and 
fixes its metes and bounds; and it is the magistrate, not the 
vendor, who actually delivers possession to the purchaser. 

Some of these forms are still kept up in Mexico, but as forms 
only. The notary copies the deed, questions, answers, and every- 
thing, from a form book, barely changing the necessary details to 
fit the circumstances ; and the parties sign and deliver it just as we 
do. There is still kept up also the form of exchanging possession 
in the presence of the magistrate, but this is likewise coming to be 
mere ceremony. Some day they will enact the most excellent 
statute we have in New York State for short forms of deeds, and 
their system of prolix conveyancing will be at an end. 

In contracts, as in deeds, the magistrate in form plays the old 
paternal part. The statutes still retain many of the ancient pro- 
visions, such as giving a party the right of rescission, etc., if the 
consideration is not such as to satisfy the mind of the protect- 
ing and fatherly magistrate or if something should happen that 
had not been thought of or if there was some other reason which 
appealed to the Latin conscience; but all evil results are now 
avoided, and the teeth of paternalism in the transaction effectually 
drawn, by inserting in the contract an express statement, as is now 
always permissible, that the parties waive the benefit of these well- 
intentioned but mischievous and meddlesome provisions of the 
law, and choose to stand upon their responsibility, and attend to 
their own business as freemen. The spirit of Saxon self-reliance 
is really spreading in Mexico faster than the casual observer can 
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imagine, and with it are coming stronger and prouder men and 
better citizens all over the land. 

I cannot leave you to-night without saying a word about the 
members of our profession in the republic of Mexico. Upon 
the advocates of a country, more than upon its judges, depends the 
administration of its justice. They form the only reservoir from 
which an able and accomplished judiciary can be drawn, they 
form the only background upon which a pure judiciary can be 
projected, and they make the atmosphere, fair or foul as it may 
be, which the judiciary must ever breathe. The Latin judge sat 
in the silence of his closet. There was no opportunity for the per- 
suasive eloquence of the advocate. The Saxon judge sits in the 
forum, where the advocate is at home. 

In Latin Mexico there were many men learned in the law, but 
few lawyers. The advocate was not there. In the first republic, 
the republic before Ayutla, anarchy rather than law reigned; and 
arms, and not advocacy, was the favored profession. The war of 
the French intervention occupied men’s minds till it was ended 
at the Hill of the Bells. Then for the first time was there a 
proper field for the advocate in the Mexican nation. And so the 
lawyer in Mexico is just beginning to be a power and to make his 
influence felt. 

It is my good fortune to be favored with the personal acquaint- 
ance and friendship of many of Mexico’s able and accomplished 
lawyers and advocates, and I can say of them from my personal 
knowledge that their eloquence would delight any audience 
and their learning grace any court-house in these United States 
of ours. 








ADDRESS BY SENOR ROMERO, MINISTER OF 
MEXICO AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—While I feel very grate- 
ful for the honor you have bestowed upon me in inviting me to the 
present session of the Law Department of the American Social 
Science Association, given up to Mexican Jurisprudence, I at the 
same time exceedingly regret that in the printed program of this 
evening’s proceedings I appear as making an address after Mr. 
Logan’s paper. I should feel greatly honored to follow our distin- 
guished friend if I had had the time and opportunity to prepare 
something worthy of this assembly; but the invitation I received 
came to me too late, and, besides, I did not understand that it was 
an invitation to make an address to-night that I had accepted, and 
consequently have made no preparation. You can readily imag- 
ine, therefore, my embarrassment when I[ have to speak in a lan- 
guage that is not my own, after the very able paper we have just 
heard and before such a distinguished audience as is here present. 
Instead of making an address or anything which would be worthy 
of that name, I will only enter into an informal conversation with 
you on some topics that may be of interest to you, as they are con- 
nected with Mexican jurisprudence, and of which I am reminded 
by the able paper just read. : 

But, before doing so, I wish to express my admiration for the 
masterly manner in which our friend Mr. Logan has treated the 
subject of Mexican Jurisprudence under his chosen title, “A 
Mexican Lawsuit.” It is really remarkable that, with the com- 
paratively few opportunities he has had for obtaining practical 
knowledge of Mexican laws and the habits and usages of the 
people, he should have mastered his subject in such a wonderful 
way, and have expounded it in the able and comprehensive man- 
ner in which he has done here to-night. It is very difficult, as you 
all can realize, to understand the laws, habits, and customs of a 
foreign country, unless you have been a long-time resident of it, 
and have made a special study of that particular subject ; and it is 
therefore surprising that, with such scanty facilities as Mr. Logan 
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has had, he should have accomplished so much and shown it so 
clearly as he has here to-night. 

There are, however, a few points upon which I would like to 
dwell, not in criticism of Mr. Logan’s paper, because that is un- 
assailable, and because it would not be becoming in me to at- 
tempt such a criticism, even if there were ground for it, but rather 
by way of amplification as to some of the different characteristics 
of the laws of Mexico which he discussed. 

In referring to the provision of Article II. of our constitution 
of 1857, which decreed that everybody is born free in Mexico, and 
that any slave obtains his liberty by stepping on Mexican soil, Mr. 
Logan correctly stated that our constitution made slavery forever 
unlawful in Mexico five years before Lincoln’s famous proclama- 
tion which abolished it in the United States, although, in fact, the 
abolition of slavery was accomplished in our country a great many 
years before. Indeed, Hidalgo, the promoter of our indepen- 
dence, issued Dec. 6, 1810, not quite three months after he had 
proclaimed independence from Spain, a decree abolishing slavery ; 
and our first Congress, which met in Chilpancingo in 1813, issued 
at Apatzin-gan in Mexico some bases for a constitution, and 
decreed at the same time the abolition of slavery. The aboli- 
tion, of course, could be enforced then only in the few places 
which were occupied by the insurgents; but, when independence 
was achieved in 1821, one of the first decrees of the first Con- 
gress convened at the City of Mexico (in 1822) was to abolish 
slavery, and it was then actually abolished. In fact, every Mexi- 
can is born a strong antislavery man, so much so that we could 
not understand why this country should have accepted slavery 
and should have tried to sustain it, at the cost of a tremendous 
Civil War which imperilled the very existence of the United 
States, and the great influence that it is their destiny to exert 
upon the destinies of mankind, especially when the very Decla- 
ration of American Independence contains the principle that all 
men are born free and equal, and slavery is a contradiction of 
that great principle. But, fortunately, slavery has been abolished 
here, as it was in Mexico over seventy years ago; and the stain 
which for so long a time tarnished the fair name of this country 
has in that way been obliterated. 

Mr. Logan has enlightened us considerably about the advan- 
tages of the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence as compared 
with the Roman system. I confess that subject has always had a 
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great deal of interest for me, because, having been educated at 
home as a lawyer, I always desired to study and compare the 
various systems of jurisprudence of different countries, as one of 
the best ways to understand the philosophy of jurisprudence. I 
regret, however, that my public duties have deprived me of the 
opportunity to practise law at home, and hence of becoming better 
acquainted with all its provisions, and that the same cause has 
prevented me from studying the practical workings of the Anglo- 
Saxon system of jurisprudence as practised in the United States. 
I always thought it would be very pleasant for me to spend a 
few days in visiting the courts of this country, especially in the 
city of New York, with a view of getting better informed as to the 
workings of your system of jurisprudence; but, unfortunately, I 
never had enough time at my disposal to do so. 

It is therefore with great reluctance that I approach such a diffi- 
cult subject as this, because I do not believe I am fully compe- 
tent to treat it as thoroughly as I would like. Even in regard to 
the Mexican laws I am not so well informed as I should be if I 
could have practised law at home; for, while I know the general 
tenor of our legislation, I have been absent many years from my 
country, and am not so well acquainted with all its details as I 
should like to be. While I would not say a word derogatory of 
the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence, I think the Roman sys- 
tem, being the result of many centuries of study and experience by 
one of the most enlightened and cultivated nations on earth, is 
also entitled to some regard, as is shown by the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon nations are adopting some features of the Roman 
jurisprudence. A careful study of both would very likely lead to 
a conclusion in favor of an eclectic system, combining the best 
features of each. 

A great deal has been said about the advantages of the Anglo- 
Saxon jury system; but, while I am not disposed to criticise it, I 
will only remark that eight hundred years ago, when England was 
divided into different classes, and baron and commoner were 
struggling for the mastery, each over the other, it was undoubtedly 
a great conquest for the rights of the people that a man should be 
tried by a jury of his peers. The commoners were undoubtedly 
oppressed both by the king and by the barons ; and during the reign 
of King John they obtained the Magna Charta, which was then a 
great conquest for human rights and human liberty, and has 
proved to be the corner-stone of free institutions throughout the 
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world. The commoners realized that the best way to protect 
their rights and to prevent any abuse of authority by either king 
or baron, was to establish that they could not be arrested except 
in accordance with the law of the land, or adjudged guilty and 
punished unless it was by a jury of their peers. But times have 
advanced considerably during the eight centuries which have since 
elapsed. The present condition of the commoner in England is 
not now the same as it was then, and we might say now that the 
barons are merged into the commoners. Certainly, so far as this 
country — where there are no classes — is concerned, there is no 
reason at all to fear that the people will be oppressed by those 
in authority. The Constitution of the United States is so careful 
about this that it does not clothe even the President of the United 
States with the right to make arrests unless it is in a very few 
cases specially provided by the laws or by the treaties, as when 
the extradition of a fugitive from justice is required, under a treaty 
by a foreign power. 

For the reasons above stated I will not express any decided 
convictions upon this subject ; but I might say that the conditions 
under which the jury system was established do not prevail at the 
present time even in the country of its origin, and it cannot have 
now the importance it once had. Its insufficiency to punish crim- 
inals is shown, I think, by its practical results, which have unfort- 
unately often brought about what is called Lynch law, which is 
really the complement of criminal proceedings under the Anglo- 
Saxon system, which is demoralizing and liable to great abuses. 
When a community is satisfied that a crime has been committed, 
that somebody is the author of that crime, and that the criminal 
cannot be punished under the regular proceedings of a common 
law trial, they often take the law into their own hands, and ad- 
minister swift justice in a manner you may call barbarous, but in 
the only way left to them. 

But the force of example, and the great credit which the Anglo- 
Saxon system has obtained in the world, on account of its respect 
for human rights, have induced some of the American nations of 
Latin origin to adopt it; and we have done so in Mexico. Sejior 
Mariscal, our present Secretary of State, who lived in the United 
States from 1863 to 1877,— up to 1867 as Secretary of the Lega- 
tion, and afterwards as Minister from Mexico in Washington,— 
and who is a great jurist, a thorough student, and a careful ob- 
server, made a special study of the jury system in this country ; 
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and, when he returned home and be.ame Secretary of Justice, 
he established the jury system in Mexico for criminal cases, 
changing it somewhat with a view to adapting it to the peculiar 
conditions of the Mexican character. He provided, for instance, 
that the majority of the jurors should render a verdict, while 
under the Anglo-Saxon system a unanimous vote of all the jurors 
is required. It is the practice in Mexico that all the preliminary 
proceedings in a criminal case shall take place before the judge 
who presides over such proceedings, without a jury; but, when 
the trial is finished, then the jury is convened, and they hear the 
indictment of the district attorney, the defence of the accused, and 
such witnesses as they desire,— both their direct testimony and 
their cross-examination,— and finally give their verdict, declaring 
the accused innocent or guilty. It is provided, besides, with a 
view to prevent the failure of justice, that if, in the opinion of 
the presiding judge, the verdict is clearly against the facts estab- 
lished by the evidence, he should report to the higher court; and, 
if that court sustains his opinion, the verdict of the jury is entirely 
set aside, and a new trial takes place. Even with all those 
alterations in the true Anglo-Saxon jury system, I have seen cases 
in Mexico in which criminals have been left unpunished because 
their attorneys with their eloquence have influenced the jury in 
favor of the accused. 

I do not think it entirely correct to say that the proceedings 
under the Roman law are secret, and that the accused does not 
know what the witnesses have said against him. This misunder- 
standing is sometimes carried very far. One of the difficulties 
that the Spanish-American countries have to contend with at 
Washington, in cases where citizens of the United States are tried 
by the local judges in any of those countries, is the great differ- 
ence between their legislation and criminal procedure and the sys- 
tem prevailing in the United States. Here all trials are to be 
public ; the accused has a right to appear in person or to be rep- 
resented by an attorney, and to hear and to refute all the evi- 
dence against him; he has the right to be set at liberty on 
bail, whatever may be the crime imputed to him, except wilful 
murder ; and he has finally the right to be tried by a jury of his 
peers, while in the Spanish-American countries prevails a legisla- 
tion of Roman origin, which may or may not be better adapted 
to ascertain the facts and to do justice, but which is entirely 
different from the English or common law system. 
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In the Roman system every criminal trial is divided into two 
stages: the Summary (sumario), which is secret and for the purpose 
of finding out the facts connected with the case, in which the 
testimony of the accused is taken down when he may not know 
who appears against him, and sometimes not even of what crime 
he is accused; and the Plenary (p/enario), or second stage, in 
which the proceedings of the Summary are made public, and all 
the other proceedings are public, and then the accused has 
the same rights as are guaranteed to him by the common law. 
He is allowed to go out on bail only in very limited cases, deter- 
mined by law, and never if he is liable on conviction to bodily 
punishment. He is not allowed to hear the testimony against 
him until after the Summary is over. 

As my only object is to mark the principal differences between 
the two systems, I will refrain from saying anything about their 
respective advantages. The secret proceedings of the Sumario 
are very much criticised in the United States, without remember- 
ing that the English law has also a secret proceeding very similar 
to the Sumario. Before anybody is indicted in this country, the 
case is heard secretly by a grand jury, which in some cases is com- 
posed of persons designated also secretly. The grand jury hears 
such testimony as is offered, or as it may deem sufficient, without 
allowing a hearing to the accused; and, if there is in its judg-° 
ment sufficient ground for it, the indictment is made, and after that 
the public trial begins before the proper court. 

The Sumario corresponds, therefore, in countries of Latin origin, 
as far as that is possible between two systems of legislation based 
on such widely different principles, to the grand jury indictment 
in the Anglo-Saxon nations. The substantial difference between 
the two is that under the Latin system the accused is arraigned 
when the Sumario begins, while in the common law system he is 
not arraigned until after the indictment is made; but the Latin 
law has provided some remedies for any possible abuse in such 
cases. Some American citizens tried in Spanish-American coun- 
tries expect that the proceedings will be conducted in accordance 
with the legislation of their own or some other country with a 
similar judicial legislation ; and, when they find that it is otherwise, 
they complain bitterly, considering the Latin proceeding inquisito- 
rial, an outrage, and even barbarous,— just as if the legislation 
of the United States must be in force in other countries. My 
experience has shown me that this is sometimes the cause of 
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difficulties and misunderstandings between the United States and 
some of the Spanish-American republics. 

They complain, too, that under the Roman system the trial goes 
on very slowly and they aver that criminal trials in the United 
States come to an end more speedily. I am not prepared to say 
under which of the two systems a criminal trial is ended sooner. 
When the trial actually begins, it may take a shorter time in the 
United States, because, once the trial begins, it cannot be inter- 
rupted; but it often happens that there is a long time before it be- 
gins, and yet longer when it is followed by a new or second trial. 
It must be borne in mind that the courts in this country hold 
their sessions for but a few weeks or months at a time, and only 
during the session do they hear cases, while in the Latin-American 
countries they are open and working all the year round. Then, 
as a trial here takes the whole time of the court, so only one case 
can be tried at a time, while in the Latin-American countries the 
judge tries ‘several cases concurrently ; and, as a consequence, 
every trial here has to be postponed until its docket-number is 
reached, and that sometimes requires the lapse of several months, 
while in the Latin countries it may begin at once. 

I do not know which of these two systems of criminal jurispru- 
dence is, on the whole, best calculated to establish the facts of 
the case and do justice, whether they can be better accomplished 
by a judge with long experience and proficiency in his profession, 
having no personal interests in the cases tried by him, or by a 
jury of men who generally have no experience in criminal juris- 
prudence. If the judge may sometimes be derelict in his duty, the 
jury occasionally are controlled by their emotions. The Anglo- 
Saxon criminal jurisprudence follows the principle that it is bet- 
ter to leave a thousand criminals unpunished rather than punish 
one innocent person; while the Latin system, accepting, too, that 
humanitarian principle, aims not to leave a criminal unpunished. 

There is a remark in Mr. Logan’s paper which needs some ex- 
planation, and it refers to the summary way in which criminals are 
sometimes punished in Mexico. Our constitution commences 
with a statement of the rights of man, taken in great measure 
from the Declaration of the French National Assembly during the 
Revolution; and those rights secure the most ample liberty and 
immunity to the person and property of the inhabitants of the 
country, as Mr. Logan has informed us by quoting fully from that 
instrument. It was represented, however, while our constitution 
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was being discussed, that on extraordinary occasions, as in case of 
war or other serious danger to society, such rights as had been 
guaranteed by the constitution stood very much in the way of 
speedy punishment. To avoid that, the constitution itself (Article 
X XIX.) provided that the rights of man as guaranteed by that in- 
strument, excepting such as secure a man’s life, can be suspended 
for a short time, in certain emergencies, provided the President asks 
Congress to suspend them and Congress agrees to do it, and that 
the suspension embraces a class, and not an individual. If it is 
found, for instance, that the crime of the derailing of railway cars, 
either to rob them or for some other purpose, becomes frequent, 
and it is thought the emergency requires an extraordinary measure, 
the President asks Congress for the suspension of the personal 
guarantees of such criminals for a limited period, say six months. 
If Congress sanctions the suspension, a summary criminal pro- 
ceeding is established, for the purpose of inflicting punishment 
without delay, and thereby frighten others who might be disposed 
to commit like crimes. At the end of the six months, for in- 
stance, the public confidence is restored; and, there being no 
further need of a speedy trial, the suspension of constitutional 
guarantees comes to an end. It will be seen that our constitution 
provides a speedy way of punishing criminals in extraordinary 
cases, without the unfortunate need, which the condition of things 
has made necessary sometimes in this country,—especially in 
California in former years,— of establishing a committee of public 
safety to preserve order, by which the people took the law into 
their own hands and acted without any form of law, very much as 
in cases where Lynch law prevails. 

We have copied from you the writ of habeas corpus, the great 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxons, which guarantees life and liberty to 
man, and which places under the control of the judicial courts the 
otherwise arbitrary orders of those in authority; but we have gone 
considerably farther in that direction, and our writ of adeas 
corpus is not limited to the protection of personal life and liberty, 
but extends to all the rights guaranteed to man by the consti- 
tution, embracing his personal property, even covering judicial 
decisions. Ifa man, for instance, finds that his property or any 
other constitutional rights are interfered with by either a civil or 
military power, or even by the judicial sentence of a federal or 
State court, he applies to the respective federal district court which 
has jurisdiction to suspend at once the act complained of by the 
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plaintiff, and finally to decide the case either in his favor or against 
him, the decision always going for revision to our Supreme Court. 

So far as the Conciliation Act mentioned by Mr. Logan is con- 
cerned, it was intended to avoid civil suits; and for that reason 
the Mexican Constitution of 1824 established that, before any 
civil suit began, the plaintiff should present a certificate that he 
had attempted, without avail, to settle his difficulties amicably. 
But that provision was not repeated in our present constitution of 
1857, and therefore it is not now in force. 

To understand the condition of things in Mexico is very difficult 
for foreigners who are not quite familiar with the country, and 
even for Mexicans themselves who have not paid any special at- 
tention to this subject. The general impression of the outside 
world is that, because Mexico has been troubled by a long series 
of civil wars which lasted for over half a century, we were consti- 
tutionally disposed to fight, and did so without any plausible cause 
or reason ; but such a view is a great mistake. I think it is easy 
to understand the philosophy or the real reasons of our civil wars. 

During the Spanish rule in Mexico, which lasted for three cen- 
turies, there were three controlling privileged classes, the people 
counting for nothing at all. The first was the clergy, which, by 
obtaining bequests from persons who were dying, and in several 
other ways, had accumulated very large fortunes, owning almost 
two-thirds of the real estate of the whole country, and so absorb- 
ing the banking and other business of the country. The power of 
this class depended not only upon its immense wealth, but on 
its religious influence, and on its being the only educated class ; 
for, though they knew but little, that was a great deal more than 
the other classes did, who were kept in the most profound igno- 
rance. Its discipline assisted the clergy in wielding great influ- 
ence. They had so much influence during the Spanish rule that 
a viceroy once tried to enforce his authority on a recalcitrant arch- 
bishop of the City of Mexico by arresting him and sending him to 
Spain. He succeeded in making the arrest; but the moment it 
was known that the archbishop was on his way to Vera Cruz the 
people rebelled in such a serious manner that he was soon brought 
back to the City of Mexico, and the viceroy had to leave. 

The second privileged class were the Spaniards by birth, who 
formed a kind of aristocracy, some of them having titles, and 
being the only ones to hold office in the country, and monopolizing 
the principal business. This was also a rich class. They were so 
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jealous of the native Mexicans that even the children of a Span- 
iard by a Mexican mother, if born in Mexico, were not considered 
on the same footing as the native Spaniard. They were called 
creoles, had no political rights at all, and could not fill any public 
office nor have any position. But few Spanish women ever came 
to Mexico. The men came while they were young, grew up in 
the country, and married Mexican women, very seldom pure- 
blooded Indians, but generally the daughters of Spaniards by 
Mexican mothers born in Mexico. 

The third class was the army, which was comparatively small, 
but a very important element in the country ; and native Mexicans 
were permitted to hold only subordinate positions, though in a 
few cases admitted among the commissioned officers. 

The Spaniards disregarded so much the interest of their colo- 
nies that they would not allow the Mexicans to raise the same 
fruits they had at home, such as vineyards, olive-trees, etc.; and 
that is the reason why we do not yet produce so much wine as we 
otherwise could. It was only after independence was accom- 
plished that we began to cultivate those fruits. 

These three classes were, of course, decidedly attached to the 
Spanish rule, because under it they prospered, and had all the 
wealth and power they could possibly wish, while any change 
might endanger their position and welfare. The only educated 
class was the clergy, and that was, too, the only profession open to 
native Mexic.ns. The higher clergy were, of course, heartily 
loyal to Spain; while a few members of the lower clergy, those 
who had true patriotic feelings, were the only ones who appre- 
ciated the condition of things, and longed for a change. 

The opposition of the clergy to independence and the alarm 
with which they viewed that movement were so great that all the 
bishops of the country excommunicated its leaders the moment 
that the insurrection broke out. The Inquisition commenced pro- 
ceedings against them, and several members of the higher clergy 
took up arms against the independent cause. The Bishop of 
Oaxaca, forgetting the teachings of the founder of his religion, 
organized his clergy, when he heard that Morelos was going to 
attack that city, into a regiment to fight against the insurgents; 
but, according to my recollection, the martial prelate had no 
occasion to come in conflict with the insurgents. 

Independence was proclaimed in Mexico Sept. 15, 1810, in an 
Indian village of the State of Guanajuato, by Miguel Hidalgo y 
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Castilla, the curate of the town and quite an old man, assisted by 
two inferior officers of the Mexican militia. His enterprise was 
bound to fail, for the leading classes of Mexico were against it. 
He collected a very large number of peasants, Indians, and poor 
people, who followed his lead. To raise the public enthusiasm, he 
had to put his cause under the protection of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, who was supposed to have preternaturally appeared two hun- 
dred years before to a humble Indian, near the City of Mexico, and 
was highly reverenced in the country. His men were unorganized, 
without arms, ammunition, or discipline; and, although he cap- 
tured some towns and made some headway, the organization and 
discipline of the Spanish army soon prevailed, and he was de- 
feated, captured, degraded, and shot in July, 1811. He was suc- 
ceeded by another priest, a full-blooded Indian, Jose Maria 
Morelos, having in him the elements of a great warrior, who organ- 
ized a government, and convened a congress at Chilpancingo. It 
issued a constitution, defeated the Spaniards in several drawn 
battles, and sustained for several months, against great odds, the 
famous siege in Cuautla, near the City of Mexico, which siege is 
the subject of one of Mr. Logan’s most interesting papers on 
Mexican history. Morelos fought the Spaniards from 1810 to 
1815, when he was defeated, captured, degraded, and shot. After 
that the War of Independence seemed almost over. Only a few 
leaders remained, and those principally in the southern part of 
the country, which being quite mountainous and having a bad 
climate, it was easy to keep up the insurrection for some time ; 
and the Spanish troops could not make much headway there. 
Such was the condition of things when in 1820 the Spaniards 
at Madrid restored the liberal constitution adopted by the Cortes 
in 1812, when King Ferdinand VII. had fled from Spain on ac- 
count of the French invasion. That fact greatly alarmed the 
Spanish element in Mexico, who, fearing that liberal principles 
might find a foothold in that country, thought the best plan for 
them was to proclaim independence of Spain, and establish 
a Catholic monarchy under a Spanish king, so that they would 
not be subject to the obnoxious changes which liberal ideas that 
had begun to permeate Spain might bring about. They went, 
therefore, to Iturbide, who, although a native Mexican, had been 
one of the leaders of the Spanish army against the insurrection, 
and was a good soldier and an ambitious man. Iturbide accepted 
their plan; and, when appointed by the viceroy to command the 
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army sent to subdue the southern revolutionary leaders, he took 
all the forces and money of the viceroy, and joined Guerrero and 
the other revolutionary leaders. After that, independence was 
accomplished almost without a blow; and Iturbide was crowned 
Emperor of Mexico. 

Thus it was that the movement for independence — which in the 
other Spanish colonies came from the higher classes —in Mexico 
sprang up originally from the lower classes, with the higher classes 
opposing it; and thus it was that the first movement was an ap- 
parent failure. As soon as it became the interest of the higher 
classes that Mexico should be independent of Spanish rule, 
their influence turned the scale, and. independence was achieved. 
But the Mexican patriots, who had been fighting for ten years 
in favor of independence, material progress, and liberal prin- 
ciples, could not be satisfied with the establishment of an empire. 
They thought this was depriving them of the fruits of their victory, 
and so they rebelled against Iturbide, and inaugurated a revolu- 
tion which finally overthrew the empire, and made Iturbide fly 
from the country. That renewed the old hostility between the 
two parties,— the Liberal party, which had been the promoter of 
independence and desired progress, and the Conservative, or 
Church party, which intended to maintain the status guo, and was 
decidedly averse to any changes. It is not strange that the con- 
flict between these two parties, representing such antagonistic 
ideas, should have lasted long. 

After Iturbide’s downfall the Liberals summoned a national 
Congress, which issued on Jan. 31, 1824, the preliminary bases of 
a federal constitution. Finally, on October 4th of that year, the 
constitution itself, as finally adopted, was promulgated. It was 
patterned after the Constitution of the United States, and was al- 
most a copy of it; and I do not know whether, in imitating your 
institutions so closely, we did not make a mistake. The constitu- 
tion of a country should be adapted to the conditions of that 
country. Here, in your northern country, thirteen colonies inde- 
pendent of each other had made war against England, achieved 
their independence, and then found themselves little more than a 
confederacy of infantile nations, with all the weaknesses which ever 
have attended a simple confederation. They therefore decided to 
consolidate themselves into a strong nation, under the name of 
“The United States of America.” The federal system of govern- 
ment was the only solution of the problems which confronted your 
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people then. It was the natural and inevitable outgrowth of the 
condition of things existing before the adoption of the Constitution. 
In Mexico there was a united country, subject to the same author- 
ities and laws, and with only one head. In adopting a republican 
federal system there, the nation had to be artificially divided up 
into separate sections, to be called States, which had no separate 
existence before and no individual history or experience in self- 
government. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, when 
this constitution went into operation, it caused great disturbance. 
It is easy to find in this condition one of the causes of our pro- 
longed civil wars. We were not alone in our misfortunes; for 
almost every other nation on this continent followed in your foot- 
steps, and tried to adapt the republican federal system. to a con- 
dition of things to which it was not suited. Brazil alone escaped 
this period cf chaos and experiment, by establishing an empire 
with a scion of the reigning house of Portugal on the throne, and 
did not adopt a federal republican form of government until nearly 
a century later, after the people had acquired some ideas about 
self-government and some capacity for it; and it is probably for 
these reasons that she has suffered less by civil commotions than 
any other country of the same origin in this hemisphere. 

Our constitution of 1824 was a decided victory for the Liberal 
party, but very far from being a final one. The Church party, 
though then defeated, was really the stronger of the two. The 
Liberal victory did not last long; and the Conservative or Church 
party prevailed upon some of Mexico’s numerous military leaders 
to rebel against the government, and inaugurate a revolution, which 
ended in 1835 in the overthrow of the constitution of 1824. 

When the Church party had the ascendency, they repealed the 
federal constitution of 1824; and on Oct. 23, 1835, they issued 
some basis for a constitution, which was finally proclaimed on Dec. 
29, 1835, under the title of Constitutional Laws, which abolished 
the federal system of government and repealed several of the 
liberal features of the federal constitution. The Constitutional 
Laws of 1835 did not seem to be conservative enough to the 
Church party; and they issued on June 13, 1843, a more con- 
servative constitution which we called “Organic Bases,” and to 
these two constitutions Mr. Logan has referred in his paper. 

As the Church party was rich and strong, and had so much influ- 
ence in the country, it could very easily bring about a civil war 
of such seriousness that it was difficult for the Liberal side to 
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overcome it; but, as time elapsed, the Liberal party, which really 
represented the patriotic element of the country, grew stronger 
with education and contact with foreign nations, and was materi- 
ally assisted in its task by the demoralization of the clergy and 
their unpatriotic conduct during our foreign wars. It was less 
difficult, therefore, for the Liberal party to inaugurate in their turn 
a counter-revolution, which was at last successful, and finally re- 
stored them to power. Besides the civil wars, we had in 1828 a 
war with Spain, which sent an expedition to reconquer Mexico ; in 
1838, a war with France; in 1846 and 1847, a war with the 
United States; and, from 1861 to 1867, the war of the French 
Intervention. 

It was in this way that the period of our civil wars continued so 
long, and we came to have the many different constitutions which 
Mr. Logan has mentioned. When the Liberals were in power, a 
federal constitution was issued or the old one restored ; and, when 
the Church party had the ascendency, they proclaimed a conserva- 
tive constitution or established a dictatorship. Finally, May 18, 
1847, the federal constitution of 1824, with some amendments, was 
restored ; and the Liberal party regained power, and kept it until 
1853, when Santa Ana returned to Mexico, called back by a suc- 
cessful revolution of the Church party, notwithstanding he had 
been in former years a leader of the Liberal party. It was then 
that he established the dictatorship which Mr. Logan has de- 
scribed. But the Liberals rebelled against him again, proclaiming 
the Plan of Ayutla; and in 1855 Santa Ana fled from the country. 
A federal government was established under General Alvarez first, 
and General Comonfort afterwards. General Alvarez appointed 
Benito Juarez Secretary of Justice ; and it was on Nov. 23, 1855, 
that Juarez, as such secretary, issued the first law against the 
clergy which deprived them of the privileges they had enjoyed be- 
fore. Under the Spanish rule, and also after the independence of 
Mexico, the clergy had special courts composed of clergymen, to 
try them for any offence they might commit. This was a privilege 
which insured them almost perfect immunity, and exempted them 
from control by the laws of the country. The Liberals thought 
that a great outrage, but they could not change the condition of 
things until the Juarez law was issued in 1855. The army en- 
joyed the same privileges, of which the Juarez law deprived them 
also, by restricting the jurisdiction of military courts to military 
offences. 
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The Juarez law was succeeded by the Lerdo law, which provided 
that no corporation — meaning the clergy, as the Church was the 
only corporation existing in Mexico —could hold real estate, and 
that such as was held by any corporation should be sold to the 
actual tenants, at a price to be arrived at by capitalizing the rent 
on the basis of a six per cent. rate of interest. Thereafter the 
tenant was to be the owner of the property, the corporation retain- 
ing a mortgage equal to the price fixed in this way. These two 
laws were the cause of another insurrection, promoted by the 
Church, and subdued by President Comonfort. But, unfortu- 
nately, he afterwards wavered, and allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by the clergy. The constitution of Feb. 5, 1857, had 
been issued during the administration of Comonfort, and he had 
just taken the oath to support it, and under it had been elected 
constitutional President for a term of four years. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and the fact that he had successfully subdued one 
insurrection of the Church, he finally allowed himself to be used 
as the tool of the clergy, and headed a revolution against the 
very constitution he had proclaimed, and by virtue of which he 
held his power. 

Juarez, after the enactment of the law which bore his name, 
had for a time been governor of the State of Oaxaca, and, while 
holding that office, had been elected Chief Justice of the republic 
and ex-officio Vice-President. He was, at ‘the time of the Comon- 
-fort rebellion, also acting as Secretary of the Interior. He be- 
came Comonfort’s successor, and undertook to stem the tide of re- 
bellion and reaction. In the City of Mexico most of the old regu- 
lar army of the country were in favor of the Conservative or 
Church party. The city, therefore, fell into the hands of Juarez’s 
enemies, and he had to fly from it. He went to the interior, where 
he established his government, first at Queretaro, afterwards at 
Guanajuato and Guadalajara. Finally, he sailed from Manzanillo, 
a Mexican port on the Pacific, to Panama, New Orleans, and back 
to Vera Cruz on the Atlantic coast, where he remained for some 
time. Vera Cruz was the stronghold of the Liberal party, being 
naturally a strong place and well fortified. It was protected also 
by the prevalence of the yellow fever there, and was the best place 
he could have selected to establish his government. He remained 
at Vera Cruz from March, 1858, to December, 1860, during which 
time the principal cities of the country were in the hands of the 
Church party. ‘The Liberal army, though often defeated, was 
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never destroyed; for the people were with them, and recruits 
came in abundance. After a defeat they reorganized their armies, 
and were soon ready to meet the enemy again. Their courage 
and persistence were finally rewarded ; and they were victorious 
in the decisive battle of Calpulalpan on the 24th of December, 
1860. 

During that terrible struggle which we call the War of Reform, 
Juarez issued from Vera Cruz our Reform Laws, which had 
the object to destroy the political power that the clergy had ex- 
ercised before. The church property was declared national prop- 
erty, and was sold by the government to the occupants of it at 
a nominal price, payable partially in national bonds, then selling 
at a very low figure, 5 per cent., I think. The clergy were then 
deprived of all political rights. Their convents, both of monks 
and nuns, were suppressed. The number of churches existing in 
the country was considerably reduced. Complete separation be- 
tween the Church and the State was proclaimed. A civil registry 
of births, marriages, and deaths, was established ; and processions 
and all other religious demonstrations outside of the church, as 
well as the ringing of bells, were prohibited. The number of feast 
days, which had amounted to nearly one-fourth of all the days of 
the year, and tended to keep the people in idleness, was reduced 
to not more than two or three for the whole year. The wearing 
outside of the church of the priest’s peculiar habit was prohib- 
ited ; and many other stringent measures against the Church were 
adopted, with a view to destroy its political power and to deprive 
it of the means to bring about another insurrection against the 
government. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the Liberal leaders were 
lawyers. They were influenced solely by patriotism and a desire 
for the success of the Liberal cause, and, without any military 
education, had to lead our armies during the long civil wars. 
Some of them became very distinguished soldiers in our war, as 
lawyers did in yours, in the United States. Mr. Logan is there- 
fore correct when he says that the final success of the Liberal 
cause in Mexico was due in a great measure to the jurists of the 
nation, so much so that they incurred the special hatred of the 
Church} party, and the name of “lawyer” was wont to be used by 
them as a contemptuous designation for the Liberal leaders. 

Afterjthe battle of Calpulalpan, where General Miramon, the 
last Church party President, was defeated, Juarez left Vera Cruz, 
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and established his government at the City of Mexico. He 
then convened Congress, ordered an election, and in 1861 he was 
elected president for his first constitutional term. The Reform 
Laws did not become operative until after Juarez occupied the 
City of Mexico and his rule was extended over the whole country. 
The Church party did not give up the struggle, but began it again 
with renewed vigor, and started a new insurrection in 1861, espe- 
cially against the execution of the Reform Laws. This insurrec- 
tion was not serious, because they could not capture any important 
place nor defeat the government troops; but they did succeed in 
keeping up an unsettled condition of things throughout the country 
and great insecurity to life and property. 

When the Church party became satisfied that the Liberal party 
had grown so that they did not ‘have strength enough at home to 
overcome it, they went to Europe, and began an intrigue with 
European courts to secure European intervention in Mexico. Un- 
fortunately, about that time the Civil War in the United States 
broke out. The French emperor seemed quite certain of the suc- 
cess of the Confederacy, and was very well disposed to avail him- 
self of the opportunity offered by the Mexican Church party to 
gain a foothold in Mexico, and effectually aid in the permanent 
division of the United States. He had also his dreams of estab- 
lishing a French empire on the Pacific. Under his influence an 
alliance was made between France, England, and Spain, and Maxi- 
milian was persuaded to come to Mexico. England and Spain 
withdrew before the war actually began, and Napoleon’s army 
was defeated at Puebla on the sth of May, 1862; but, after being 
considerably re-enforced, he succeeded in occupying both Puebla 
and the City of Mexico in 1863, and so began the rule of the 
French Intervention. You are familiar with its details, and I 
will not say more about it. 

When peace was restored in this country, after the collapse of 
the Confederacy, Louis Napoleon, of course, understood that he 
could not continue his occupation of Mexico; and he had to give 
up his Mexican plans, and withdraw his army from the country. 
Maximilian weil knew that he could not remain in Mexico after 
the withdrawal of the French, and he decided to leave the country 
as soon as he heard that the French army was to be withdrawn ; 
but, unfortunately, he was not equal to the occasion. He was not 
steady in his resolutions, and was persuaded by the leaders of 
the Church party to return. to the City of Mexico. He had al- 
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ready started on his homeward journey, and gone so far as 
Orizaba, very near Vera Cruz, where the “ Novara,” the same 
Austrian man-of-war which had brought him to Mexico in 1864, 
lay ready to take him back to his native country, having been sent 
over at his request by the Emperor of Austria after he had been 
reinstated in his rights as eventual heir to the Austrian imperial 
crown. It was in March, 1867, that he returned to the City of 
Mexico. Shortly afterwards he went to Queretaro, where he 
was finally captured, tried, and shot, as you all know. In July 
- of that year the Juarez government was again restored to the City 
of Mexico, and another election took place, in which Juarez was 
almost unanimously elected by the people for another term, from 
1867 to 1871. 

I believed it would be for its good to establish some competi- 
tion with the Catholic Church in Mexico ; and so, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, soon after the French Intervention I sold to a Prot- 
estant congregation of which I was not a member, for the nominal 
price of $4,000, I think, in government bonds, the finest church in 
the City of Mexico, after the Cathedral. It was very well situated, 
and I think could not be built now for $1,000,000. I have just 
heard that the building has been recently sold for a large amount 
of money, and is to be opened again as a Catholic church. 

In a country where civil war had lasted for such a long time, 
everything was demoralized, and so, even after our complete 
success against the French Intervention and the so-called empire 
of Maximilian, some new uprisings took place, which were now 
headed by dissatisfied Liberal leaders; and though they were of 
no serious nature, and were easily subdued by President Juarez, 
they kept the country in an unsettled condition, and gave rise to 
the idea that we were unable to maintain peace. President Juarez 
died July 18, 1872, and President Lerdo de Tejada who succeeded 
him, first as Vice-President and afterwards as constitutional Presi- 
dent, held the office until November, 1876, when General Diaz 
became President. Among the many distinguished services that 
General Diaz has rendered to Mexico, perhaps the principal one 
is to have restored complete peace to the country. During the 
several terms in which he has filled the executive office, he has 
earnestly encouraged the material development of the country and 
firmly established peace and order. Material development always 
furnishes the best of security that the public peace will be main- 
tained. 


o 
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It will be readily seen by this incomplete synopsis that the 
causes which brought about the civil wars in Mexico are now 
over. Ours was a contest for supremacy between the vital forces 
of the nation, which in other countries has taken longer years to 
be settled ; but now our political problem is solved, the Church 
party has completely broken down as a political organization, and 
could not cause again any serious disturbance, so the main ele- 
ments of civil war are now lacking. Mexico now for nearly twenty 
years has been at peace, and enjoyed all the advantages of a per- 
manent repose. Such persons as took part in former revolutions 
have either died, disappeared, or are now interested in the mainte- 
nance of peace because they are thriving under the development of 
the country. Even in case President Diaz’s guidance should fail 
Mexico, I am sure that peace would be preserved, because the in- 
terests in its favor are very strong. Railways and telegraphs are 
great preservers of peace. In case of an insurrection, it was not 
long ago that it took months for the government to reach the in- 
surgents ; and in the mean time they could organize and fortify 
themselves and make considerable headway before they were con- 
fronted by an enemy. Now the government can send troops at 
once to quell it. 

It is only necessary to understand the philosophy of the disturb- 
ances with which we were afflicted for over fifty years, to see that 
the causes which produced them no longer exist. I consider, 
therefore, that peace in Mexico is as secure as it is in any other 
country, and that life and property are as safe there as anywhere 
else. Public opinion seems to share this view ; and capital — espe- 
cially foreign capital, which is so conservative and timid —is now 
being freely invested in Mexican enterprises. 

Before finishing my remarks, I beg you to allow me to say a few 
words about Juarez, of whom Mr. Logan has spoken with such 
encomium. His career was really remarkable. He was a full- 
blooded Indian, born in Gelatao, a small town inhabited only by 
Indians, and where there was but one man —the parish priest — 
who spoke Spanish and could read and write. Juarez was so 
anxious to learn Spanish and to acquire an education that he 
offered his services to the priest under condition that he should 
be taught. The priest found him so intelligent that he sent him 
to the city of Oaxaca to be educated. From such humble begin- 
nings he rose to be a prominent lawyer and a foremost statesman. 
He was at different times Secretary of State of his own State, 
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member of the State legislature, State senator, governor of his 
State for several terms, representative to the federal Congress, 
Secretary of Justice and of the Interior, Chief Justice, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and finally President of the republic. His principal char- 
acteristics were his profound conviction of liberal principles, his 
very clear mind, his remarkably good common sense, his great 
moral courage, his unimpeachable integrity and honesty, his great 
patriotism, his tenacity of purpose, and his devotion to civil gov- 
ernment. In time of war, when the destinies of the country were 
in his hands and depended on the result of a battle, and when 
many others in his place would have led an army, he purposely 
abstained from exercising any military duties. These he left en- 
tirely to those of his associates who had shown talent for war, and 
he himself set the example of conducting a purely civil govern- 
ment. He had as true personal courage as any man in the world. 
I saw him more than once facing death as imminent, as any man 
ever did, with perfect calmness and almost indifference, but with- 
out bravado. I think he was of opinion that it is best for a 
patriot to die in the service of his country, because he thus wins 
for himself immortality ; and on this theory I account for the fact 
that he was never afraid to die, if he died while in the perform- 
ance of a patriotic duty. His physical courage was as great as 
his moral courage, and it was by no ‘means easy for him to resist 
the temptation to win for himself military laurels during the War 
of the French Intervention. He had been in this country as an 
exile, living for some time in New Orleans, where he supported 
himself by working as a cigar-maker. He admired your free in- 
stitutions; and it was his earnest wish to establish them in 
Mexico, and to see everybody there as happy and free as he had 
seen the people of the United States. 

Another of his characteristics was his tenacity of purpose and 
his devotion to the right. His saying that ‘ peace is respect for 
the rights of others” has become an axiom among us. There was 
atime during the French Intervention in which many seemed to 
despair of the fate of Mexico; and that feeling was not entirely 
unreasonable, considering that the country was invaded by a very 
large French army,— some sixty or eighty thousand men, I think. 
Besides, Louis Napoleon and Maximilian had contrived to have 
an Austrian Auxiliary Corps, and a corps from Hungary, and 
another from Belgium to support the invasion. (Maximilian’s 
wife was a daughter of the former king of Belgium, and a sister 
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of the present king.) He had also a contingent from the French 
colony of Algiers, and the command of the troops of the Church 
party, embracing most of our old regular army; and, finally, he 
had almost all the aristocratic elements of Mexico in hisfavor. Al- 
together, the array was so great it was no wonder that many of our 
public men had sometimes little hope of success. But Juarez 
never wavered or despaired for a second. He was as certain of 
final success as we are that, after the darkness of this night, the 
sun will rise to-morrow to shed its brilliant light upon us and give 
new life to the earth. 

His sense of duty was so rigid that, having established his gov- 
ernment during the French Intervention at El Paso del Norte,— 
a small town on the right bank of the Rio Grande,— where he re- 
mained for about three years, he never crossed the river to visit 
the opposite side for fear that such visit might be considered as a 
desertion of his post. 

Mr. Seward’s estimate of the character of Juarez shows how 
the Anglo-Saxon was impressed by the little Indian. When Mr. 
Seward visited Mexico on his trip around the world, he was 
heartily welcomed by my country; and, in a remarkable speech 
that he made in the city of Puebla, he said that Juarez was the 
greatest man that he had ever met in his life. His speech was 
taken down in shorthand, and Mr. Thomas H. Nelson, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., then United States Minister to Mexico, noticing this 
phrase, and thinking that in the excitement of the moment Mr. 
Seward had gone farther than he intended, and farther than he 
would like to have repeated after a sober second thought, took it 
to Mr. Seward, and said to him: “ Governor, will you be willing to 
stand by what you said in your speech, about Juarez being the 
greatest man you ever knew? Remember that you have been the 
peer and contemporary of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and many other 
distinguished men of our country, and that you place Juarez above 
them all.” Mr. Seward answered, “What I said about Juarez 
was after mature consideration, and I am willing to stand by my 
opinion.” I think to quote this opinion is the best thing I could 
say of Juarez before an Anglo-Saxon audience. 

I could enlarge this talk, mentioning a great many other inci- 
dents about the condition of Mexico which support the views 
I have presented here this evening; and I could say a great deal 
more about the remarkable life of President Juarez and other 
topics touched upon in Mr. Logan’s paper, but I feel it would be 
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intruding too much upon your time. I understand that most of the 
ladies and gentlemen present here have other engagements for the 
evening which are awaiting them, and I have already spoken 
longer than I intended. I will therefore close my remarks by 
again thanking you very sincerely for the great honor that you 
have conferred upon me in inviting me to be present at this meet- 
ing and to address you to-night. [Applause.] 
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In undertaking to discuss “‘ Education in the South: Some Dif- 
ficulties and Encouragements,” it is hardly necessary to say, by 
way of introduction, that it is impossible within the limits of a 
paper like this to enter upon a general discussion of so compre- 
hensive a subject. The most that can be attempted is to touch 
upon certain features that stand out in bold relief. Some com- 
parisons with the North will be necessary, in order to present the 
difficulties encountered in educational work in the South. When 
not otherwise stated, these comparisons are based on the statis- 
tics of the Census of 1890 and the latest Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, that for 1891-92. 


THE Pusiic SCHOOLS. 


The chief difficulty in maintaining good public schools, as well 
as good schools of all kinds, in the Southern States, is the lack of 
money. The South sustained immense losses by the war, while 
the North came out of that great struggle richer than at its begin- 
ning. The Southern people are mainly engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, in which money is accumulated slowly; and, notwith- 
standing the recent rapid increase in manufacturing industries, 
factories are not yet common in the South. Although a wonder- 
ful recuperative power has been shown and considerable material 
progress made, it is nevertheless true that in comparison with the 
North the South is still poor. According to the Census of 1890, 
the six New England States, with an area of 66,465 square miles 
and a population of 4,700,745, had an assessed valuation of 
$3,567,947,695 ; and the six Middle States (including Maryland 
and the District of Columbia), with an area of 116,530 square 
miles and a population of 14,142,075, had an assessed valuation 
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of $7,813,052,992; while the thirteen Southern States (not includ- 
ing Missouri), with an area of 818,065 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 17,914,290, had an assessed valuation of only $3,731,- 
097,264. That is, the New England and the Middle States 
combined, with an area only two-ninths that of the Southern 
States and a population greater by only 928,530, have an assessed 
valuation of real and personal property more than three times as 
large as that of the South. It will be seen from this comparison 
that the rate of taxation which will provide public schools for ten 
months in the year at the North will be sufficient to maintain such 
schools at the South for only three and a third months in the year. 
The assessed valuation of Massachusetts in 1890 was $2,154,134,- 
626, or nearly three-fifths the total assessed valuation of the thir- 
teen Southern States, while the single State of New York (includ- 
ing the city) had an assessed valuation greater than that of these 
thirteen States together. If some Northern and Southern States 
be compared, the difficulty of the situation in the South will be- 
come still more apparent. Massachusetts, with less than one-fifth 
the area of Virginia, has an assessed valuation five and a half 
times greater than that of the Old Dominion. Texas, although 
five and a half times as large as New York, has an assessed 
valuation less than one-fifth that of the Empire State. Pennsyl- 
vania has an assessed valuation more than seven times that of 
Kentucky ; Connecticut, more than double that of West Virginia ; 
and Rhode Island, one forty-seventh the area of Georgia, has 
eight-ninths as much taxable property as that great State. Such 
comparisons enable us to appreciate how easy it is to maintain 
good schools for ten months in the year at the North, and how 
difficult it is to support such schools for a much shorter period in 
the South. 

The sparseness of population throughout the Southern States is 
another difficulty in the problem of providing good schools. New 
England has 71 people to the square mile; the Middle States, 
121; the Southern States, 22; Massachusetts, 278, and Virginia 
only 41; Connecticut, 154, and Georgia only 31; Pennsylvania, 
117, and Alabama only 29. As it is necessary to maintain 
throughout the vast territory of the South separate schools for 
the two races, the foregoing comparisons, which are based on the 
total population, do not fairly represent the serious obstacle en- 
countered in maintaining good schools by reason of the sparseness 
of population in the South. For instance, Alabama, with a total 
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population of 1,513,017, has, as we have said, an average of 29 
people to the square mile; but Alabama has 833,718 white people 
or 16 to the square mile, and 679,299 colored people or 13 to the 
square mile, making it practically two States so far as the main- 
tenance of schools is concerned, with the exception of the cost of 
superintendence. 

Although the Southern States are supporting normal schools, 
there is as yet inadequate provision for the training of teachers ; 
and as the school year is only from three and a half to five 
months, and the pay for that time far too small, comparatively 
little inducement is held out to competent and ambitious scholars 
to adopt teaching as a profession. Of course, many of the towns 
and cities maintain good schools by special taxation, and pay fair 
salaries for eight and even ten months in the year. In the South, 
however, there are few cities compared with the North; and it 
must be added that, owing to the lack of efficient local govern- 
ment and the individualizing tendency of the old-time Southern 
society, the people have not yet generally learned to submit to 
local taxation for public purposes. And hence the schools, and 
especially the high schools, in many towns and cities are not 
properly sustained by such taxation, which is common at the 
North and the West. In some of the larger cities of the South, 
however, the public schools will compare favorably with those in 
any other part of the country. 

Although the colored people pay an insignificant part of the 
taxes, they share in proportion to population equally with the 
whites in appropriations for school purposes. It is not yet time to 
expect any great results from the efforts made to educate the col- 
ored people. As Dr. J. L. M. Curry well said some years ago, 
“The elevation of this race to complete manhood and woman- 
hood, to the full appreciation of the responsibilities and duties of 
the parental relation and of the privileges and prerogatives of 
American citizenship, is a great problem, requiring generations to 
solve.” The negroes are eager for education ; and they are ad- 
vancing, with faltering steps, it is true, but, nevertheless, they are 
making steady and substantial progress. And we believe with 
Dr. A. D. Mayo that “they will respond in reasonable time, if we 
furious Anglo-Saxons, a thousand years ahead, will only have the 
Christian patience to bear with the blundering steps of the last 
child of the centuries, standing on the threshold and facing the 
fierce electric light of American life.’ That this “last child of 
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the centuries” should not know well how to use his freedom 
should not surprise us when we see how white men abuse it; and, 
when we bear in mind that thousands of white men wish to live 
without work, we ought to be slow to condemn the colored man 
for indolence. It is quite natural that he should be influenced by 
example. His mistake is that he often undertakes to be a gentle- 
man of leisure on too little capital. That the negroes are fairly 
industrious, however, is evident from the large crops produced 
throughout the South. As, in the nature of the case, they must be 
for years to come chiefly mauual laborers, it is important that 
industrial schools should be provided for them. The Trustees of 
the Slater Fund act wisely, therefore, in restricting appropriations 
to such schools. With good schools, the continued sympathy and 
aid of the white people, and more wise leaders like Booker T. 
Washington, Principal of the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, the 
colored people will in due time justify every effort and expendi- 
ture made for their advancement. 

There is another feature of the situation that is interesting. In 
the early days of the republic, that great fundamental idea of the 
fathers of the Constitution that a republican government can rest 
safely only on the virtue and intelligence of the people took prac- 
tical shape at the North in the establishment of free schools, sup- 
ported by taxation. Higher education, though aided at times by 
various States in the North, was left to be provided for mainly by 
private liberality and public spirit. There is no university in the 
New England or the Middle States that is owned, supported, and 
governed by a State. The University of Vermont at Burlington, 
the College of New Jersey at Princeton, and the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia are not under State control, as are 
the Universities of Virginia, Texas, and Michigan. Several States 
have some share, however, in the control of universities, like Cor- 
nell, for instance, which received the benefits of the land-scrip 
appropriated by Congress for the establishment of agricultural 
and mechanical institutions. Of course, the agricultural and the 
normal colleges are supported and governed by the States. 
Before the Civil War hardly any provision was made anywhere 
in the South for the education of the great body of the people; 
but most of the Southern States established State universities, 
and several military academies, supported by legislative appropria- 
tions. Jefferson proposed a scheme of popular education for Vir- 
ginia, with a great university as the capstone. The university, 
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which is the best in the South, was finally established, but not the 
system of common schools. When the free school system was 
established throughout the South, after the war, the States had to 
bear the burden of maintaining the common schools and the State 
universities also. Appropriations had to be made, too, for institu- 
tions of higher education for the colored people, so that now the 
Southern States are undertaking to do more than is done by the 
wealthy States of the North, but what the prosperous Western 
States are doing successfully. While it is impossible, of course, 
that all this should be well done at the South, it is a matter for 
congratulation that it is done with a fair measure of success. 

To the credit of the South it should be said that, in proportion 
to assessed valuation, the Southern States are doing as much as 
the Northern States for the support of public schools. According 
to the Annual Statement of the Commissioner of Education for 
1894, the New England and the Middle States expended for pub- 
lic schools in 1892-93 $59,461,708, and the Southern States 
$18,873,565. As the former have more than three times as much 
property as the latter, it will be seen from these figures that the 
South compares favorably with the North in appropriations for 
public schools. Introduced at a time when some opposition was 
naturally to be expected, these schools have gained in public favor 
throughout the South; and there is a growing disposition to pro- 
vide more liberally for them. Better superintendence in States, 
counties, and cities, has steadily improved the school system ; 
while State Normal Schools and Summer Institutes have improved 
the quality of the teachers, and inspired them with enthusiasm for 
their work. In spite of short sessions and small salaries, a con- 
siderable proportion of the public school teachers of the South 
are recruited from the ranks of college graduates and the better 
classes of society, and hence bring to their work a degree of liter- 
ary and social culture unusual among teachers of the same grade 
of schools in other sections of our country. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


We cannot claim to have any system of preparatory schools in 
the South. In the New England and the Middle States there are 
many academies and high schools that fit pupils for the best col- 
leges. Several of these academies are so well endowed that 
scarcely a college in the South has as much property as is owned 
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by each of several New England fitting schools. Owing to the 
fact that the University of Virginia, several other State universi- 
ties, and a number of Southern colleges are organized on the 
“school system” instead of the class system, which is general at 
the North, not many of the preparatory schools in the South have 
courses leading regularly up to the Freshman Class. Very few of 
these schools are well equipped for their work, and scarcely any of 
them are endowed. The college courses vary so much that no 
academy can prepare pupils for the Freshman Class in a dozen 
colleges as can be done in New England. Public schools in the 
South do not yet prepare any considerable number of pupils for 
colleges. With respect to this feature of the situation, one of the 
best informed men in the country has forcibly said: “It is from 
lack of suitable preparation in the country, district, and graded 
schools that the material for college work is still so crude and un- 
satisfactory in the South, compelling learned professors to ‘make 
brick without straw’ in the effort to instruct a class of youth in the 
higher education, who never have learned how to study or to 
handle their own minds.” In these circumstances, many of the 
colleges find it necessary to maintain preparatory departments 
or “introductory classes.” Even the Johns Hopkins University, 
which has the “group-system ” of studies required for the bache- 
lor’s degree, and which, owing to its situation, is affected some- 
what by the educational conditions at the South, has now a class 
of candidates for matriculation, organized to insure better prepa- 
ration for admission to the courses prescribed for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

There is no greater need to-day in the South than the reorgan- 
ization of many of our universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools, and the introduction of some sort of system, so that each 
class of institutions may do its specific work. The recent estab- 
lishment of a few good academies in Virginia and in several other 
States may be regarded as the promise of a better system of pre- 
paratory schools in the South. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


If the South has too few preparatory schools, the fact is plain 
enough from the Report of the Commissioner of Education that it 
has too many colleges and universities. This, however, may be 
said of every section of our country, with the possible exception of 
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New England. We may boast, if we will, of our 442 universities 
and colleges in the United States, and we may claim that we are 
rich with 145 universities, and pity the poverty of Germany with 
only 21; but in this very abundance is our weakness. Of the 145 
universities, 43 are credited to the South, 16 of the 43 being for 
colored people. The predilection for high-sounding names is 
further illustrated in the fact that, of the 24 institutions of higher 
education for colored people, 18 are called “universities.” And 
the “universities” are not all included in the lists; for several 
years ago two colored men called on me at my home in Salem to 
solicit a subscription to “ University” in North Carolina, 
which they reluctantly admitted did not possess property worth 
$10,000! 

Returning now to our comparisons, we find that New England 
has 19 colleges and universities, or one to every 247,407 inhab- 
itants ; the Middle States, 73, or one to every 193,727; and the 
Southern States, 115 (not counting 13 “colleges” tabulated among 
secondary schools), or one to every 155,776 inhabitants. As we 
have seen, the New England and the Middle States combined, 
with a population greater by only 928,530, have more than three 
times the wealth of the Southern States; and yet they have 
together only gz institutions, while the South has 115. Since, 
however, the negroes, who are included in the population of the 
Southern States, have little ability to support colleges either with 
students or money, the Northern States compared with the South- 
ern may be said to have nearly double the population to support 
their colleges. If we omit the institutions for colored people, we 
have 93 colleges and universities for the South. If, now, we sub- 
tract the colored from the white population, we shall have 11,486,- 
231, which would allow the South one college to every 123,508 
white people. 

If we compare the colleges and universities with respect to the 
value of grounds and buildings, we shall find that the 19 in New 
England have $13,775,090, the 73 in the Middle States have 
$23,432,562, and the 115 in the Southern States $12,715,010. 
Average in New England, $750,000; in the Middle States, 
$321,000; in the Southern States, $110,565. 

If the comparison be made with respect to productive funds or 
endowments, we shall find that the 19 in New England have 
$20,282,885; the 73 in the Middle States, $30,939,972 ; and the 
115 in the Southern States, $10,159,896. Average endowment in 
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New England, $1,067,520; in the Middle States, $423,833; in the 
Southern States, $88,347. The average total income in New 
England is $124,824; in the Middle States, $52;525; in the 
Southern States, $16,966. The comparison on the basis of total 
income more nearly represents the comparative strength of in- 
stitutions for higher education in the South, because the total 
income includes the annual appropriations to State universi- 
ties and colleges which are not embraced in productive funds 
or endowments. 

If we inquire into the question of libraries, we shall be face to 
face with one of the weakest features of educational work in the 
South. Indeed, the number of books in the Southern States is 
comparatively small. From “Statistics of Public Libraries,” is- 
sued by the Bureau of Education, it appears that in 1891 there 
were in New England 956 libraries of more than 1,000 volumes 
each; in the Middle States, 1,098; and in the Southern States, 
449. The libraries in the New England States had 7,219,124 vol- 
umes; in the Middle States, 9,445,440; and, in the Southern 
States, 2,250,712. The libraries of Massachusetts alone contain 
4,650,088 volumes, or more than twice as many as all the libraries 
in the South together. In that State 248 of the 351 towns and 
cities have free public libraries, and up to 1891 individuals had 
given in money for libraries and library buildings more than 
$5,500,000. The Harvard University Library and the Boston 
Public Library have each more volumes than are contained in all 
the libraries in Virginia. Massachusetts has for each 100 popula- 
tion 257 volumes; New York, 74; Pennsylvania, 51; Maryland, 
89; Virginia, 22; Kentucky and Louisiana each, 20; South Caro- 
lina, 18; Tennessee and Georgia each, 15; Alabama, 8; Texas, 4. 
Nearly every town of any size in New England and many in the 
Middle States have public free libraries; and in most of these, as 
well as in some Western States, towns and public schools are 
aided by legislative appropriations in providing libraries, and local 
taxes may also be levied for this purpose. In the South there are 
very few public free libraries, and scarcely anything has been done 
in any of the Southern States to aid free city or public school 
libraries. The effect of free libraries on the education of the 
people is considerable. 

The library statistics show that the 19 colleges and universities 
in New England have 1,171,973 volumes; the 73 in the Middle 
States, 1,328,769; the 115 in the Southern States, 633,717 vol- 
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umes. Average in New England, 62,735; in the Middle States, 
18,202; in the Southern States, 5,510 volumes. If comparison 
should be made as to the value of scientific apparatus and equip- 
ment, it would appear that Southern colleges are weak also in this 
respect. 

The average number of students in all departments in the 19 
institutions in New England was 497; in the 73 in the Middle 
States, 349; and in the 115 in the Southern States, 249. A con- 
siderable proportion of the students in the colleges in the Middle 
States and a larger proportion in the Southern States were in 
Preparatory Departments. Notwithstanding the lack of endow- 
ment and equipment, it should be set down to the credit of South- 
ern colleges of the better class that they reach many more young 
men in proportion to their means than are reached by the richly 
endowed colleges of the North. Taking the total amount invested 
in grounds, buildings, equipment, and endowment in 1893-94, 
from figures kindly furnished by the Bureau of Education, and 
dividing by the number of students, we have the amount invested 
for each student in attendance for the session of 1893-94 at 
the following universities and colleges: Harvard, $4,247; Yale, 
$3,872; Brown University, $4,042; Bowdoin College, $3,371; 
Dartmouth, $4,722 ; Amherst, $5,057 ; Williams, $3,182; Trinity, 
$15,413; Columbia, $9,344; Union, $7,987; Hamilton, $5,603 ; 
Cornell University, $5,153; University of Pennsylvania, $2,568 ; 
Lafayette College, $3,189 ; Pennsylvania College, $2,461 ; Prince- 
ton, $3,663; Johns Hopkins University, $7,436; Washington and 
Lee University, $4,285; Richmond College, $2,677; Hampden- 
Sidney, $1,606; Roanoke, $1,145; Georgetown College (Ken- 
tucky), $1,069; Centre College, $1,226; Vanderbilt University, 
$2,369; University of the South, $1,181; Wake Forest College, 
$1,247; Davidson, $1,542; Wofford, $1,025; Mercer University, 
$2,079; Emory College, $1,284; Tulane University, $2,223. 
There are many colleges and some universities in the South that 
have much less than $1,000 (some even less than $500) invested 
for each student in attendance. None of the State universities 
are included in the foregoing list, because their invested funds do 
not correctly represent their strength, a considerable part of their 
support being in the form of annual State appropriations. These 
institutions generally have a larger income in proportion to the 
number of students than other universities and cdélleges in the 
South. It should be borne in mind that, as the cost of living is 
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less and salaries smaller at the South, moderate college endow- 
ments count for more there than at the North. Although the 
standard of Southern colleges is not as high as that maintained 
at the North, the work they are doing is of the highest value to 
the thousands of young men dependent on these institutions for 
collegiate training. 

From what was said about preparatory schools it is evident that 
the standard for admission to colleges in the South is an uncer- 
tain quantity, and it must also be said that it is everywhere too 
low. As to the preparation needed to enter the University of 
Virginia, the catalogue contains the following: “Entrance ex- 
aminations are not required except from academical students 
from Virginia seeking free tuition. But applicants for admission 
to the different classes in the several schools are expected to 
exhibit to the professors suitable evidence of adequate preliminary 
training.” What is required of “academical students from Vir- 
ginia” falls far below the standard for admission to the Freshman 
Class in New England colleges. As the University of Virginia 
exacts a large amount of work of its students, and rigidly enforces 
a high standard for graduation, it is evident that the students of 
our leading Southern university are obliged to do a good deal 
of cramming. Students not well prepared for the high quality of 
work done there cannot maintain a respectable rank and grad- 
uate, without cramming for severe examinations and overworking 
even at the serious risk of health. As Harvard and Yale set the 
standard at the North for admission to the Freshman Class and 
all respectable colleges endeavor to maintain that standard, and 
fitting schools adjust their courses to it, so the University of 
Virginia has exerted a wide influence on Southern colleges and 
preparatory schools. Following its example a number of colleges 
have adopted the “school system” of organization, little prepara- 
tion being necessary to enter the “schools,” and such preparation 
being mainly provided for in “introductory classes.” The Uni- 
versity High Schools in Virginia and other Southern States, having 
no uniform standard set for the admission of their students to the 
university, prepare them for the first class in some “ schools” 
and for the second and even Senior Class in others. Some acad- 
emies fall into line and undertake to fit students for the Sopho- 
more and even Junior Classes in colleges. The colleges that 
adhere to the historic classification of Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior Classes, have great difficulty in classifying the 
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heterogeneous applicants for admission. Of the burden imposed 
on the instructors Professor Charles Forster Smith, himself a 
Southern man and a graduate of Wofford College, says: “I 
reckon honestly, from actual trial both in New England and 
Southern colleges, that the teacher must expend at least twice as 
much vital energy on our mixed lower classes as on the better 
arranged classes there.” 

Southern colleges cannot, in the present condition of things, 
maintain a proper standard for admission to the Freshman Class, 
and many of them have preparatory departments to meet the 
needs of young men who have had meagre opportunities at home 
or who have been irregularly prepared for college. The poverty 
of most of our young men in the South operates against the main- 
tenance of a high standard for admission, as well as for gradua- 
tion, as they wish to enter as high and graduate as quickly as 
possible. From the University of Virginia down to the weakest 
colleges, professors must do work that properly belongs to fitting 
schools ; and the evil of cramming is almost unavoidable. Students 
who are obliged to cram for recitations and examinations have 
little time for reading and for digesting and assimilating knowl- 
edge ; and hence the standard of literary culture is not high, even 
in the best institutions in the South. While giving the University 
of Virginia due credit for maintaining a high standard for gradu- 
ation and for the influence it has exerted on the standard of 
scholarship in the South, I am confident that, if it had been organ- 
ized, as Harvard and Yale, with the four college classes and a 
proper standard for admission to the Freshman Class, the standard 
of collegiate education and especially of literary culture would 
to-day be higher throughout the Southern States. In the present 
state of things it is certain that no “Committee of Ten” could 
devise a scheme of studies for preparatory schools applicable and 
acceptable to the colleges and universities of the South. It is 
not possible in Virginia and adjacent States to maintain an asso- 
ciation of college men to agree upon requirements for admission 
to the Freshman Class, as is done in New England and elsewhere 
at the North. That the “school system” of organization has had 
an injurious effect on collegiate education in the South is main- 
tained by President William Preston Johnston, of Tulane ; the late 
Chancellor Garland, of Vanderbilt; Dr. A. A. Lipscomb, late 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia ; President James H. 
Carlisle, of Wofford College ; Professor Edward S. Joynes, of South 
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Carolina College; Professor Charles Forster Smith,* of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, formerly of Vanderbilt; and many others. 
There are at tne South, as at the West, numerous “ business 
colleges” and “universities” and private “normal colleges” that 
profess to open a royal road of “rapid transit” to success in 
business and to scholarship and culture. Many of our young men 
of limited means are attracted by the alluring advertisements and 
promises of such institutions. Even in Virginia, which may claim 
to lead the Southern States in education, and where it is also 
claimed that people are fairly well informed as to educational 
standards and methods, there are “normal colleges” that under- 
take to do what the best universities in our country would con- 
sider impossible, even with their able faculties, large endowments, 
and splendid equipments. Let me quote from the catalogue of 
one of these “colleges”: “This course [the “scientific’’] is in- 
tended as an introduction to that broad culture so necessary to 
success in any profession. Many persons are deprived of that 
higher culture because they do not have time nor money to spend 
four or five years at some institution where they are compelled 
to pursue studies that will be of no practical use to them in after 
life. The course may be completed in one year.” Think of it: 
“higher culture” in “one year” / This course of one year of 
forty-five weeks is thus set forth in the catalogue: ‘‘ Algebra, Latin, 
Zodlogy; Czsar, Geometry, Chemistry; Cesar, Trigonometry, 
Geology ; Virgil, Surveying, Botany ; Constitution, Virgil Reviews.” 
From the catalogue of another “normal college” in Virginia I 
take the following: “Those who complete this course [the “ scien- 
tific ”] will be prepared for all the practical relations of life. We 
have endeavored to give the maximum of work in the minimum of 
time. That this work is well done is attested by all who have 
entered our classes. There is no reason why a student should 
take five or six years to do the work here completed in two.” 
This “ scientific course” of thirty-six weeks embraces “ Geometry, 
Czsar, Natural Philosophy, English Literature, Essays; Trigo- 
nometry, Virgil, Chemistry, Greek Lessons, Essays ; Astronomy, 
Cicero, Geology, Xenophon, Finals.” ‘Then follows the “classic 
course’ of one year, of which we are assured that “the student 
who takes this course will be prepared for any of the professions 
that require the application of the laws of investigation.” As this 


* Professor Smith published valuable articles on ‘‘ Southern Colleges and Schools’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October, 1884, and December, 1885. 
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rapid transit process has not yet been patented as a literary cram- 
ming machine, it ought to have a wider publicity than it can gain 
from the circulation of the catalogue ; and hence, for the benefit of 
university and college faculties, I quote further: “The methods 
here employed are somewhat unique. Principles only are sought 
after. Subjects are studied, and not text-books. Each student 
must do original work. The exponential outline is largely used 
in the classroom. Written work is done by every pupil of the 
school in all departments. It is safe to say that by our methods 
double the work can be better done in the same time with less 
friction than by any other plan. Our students find it a pleasure 
both to study and to recite. The enthusiasm is contagious. 
School work here is not a slavish burden under the eye of a hard 
taskmaster, but a delightful pleasure, with the teacher as a cheer- 
ful, intelligent guide on the road to knowledge, pointing out the 
beauties along the way.” The catalogue further informs us that 
“this institution is regularly chartered under the statutes of the 
State of Virginia to grant diplomas, degrees, and other literary 
honors and distinctions usual in such cases.” The catalogue of 
this “college” shows an enrolment of 105 students. , As I think 
of some of these taking their diplomas, I am reminded of a good 
and true story I heard some years ago of a graduate of a “ normal 
university ” in Ohio, who, on leaving that institution with “a little 
learning” and abundant conceit, longed to show off his superior 
attainments to a Harvard or a Yale graduate. Happening to 
meet a graduate of Yale, he came out of the contest a sadder and 
wiser man. Indeed, he had the good sense afterward to enter a 
real college from which it took him several years to graduate. 
From what I have said about the lack of anything like a uni- 
form standard of admission to colleges in the South, it follows 
that there can hardly be anything but a variable standard for 
college degrees, and that that standard is generally too low. 
That is always the result, however, where the effort is made to 
maintain more colleges than are needed. Much that has been 
said about the multiplicity and weakness of colleges and univer- 
sities in the South would apply in great part to those in Ohio 
and in States further west. If Tennessee with 22 and Kentucky 
with 13 colleges and universities have too many, so have Ohio 
with 38 and Illinois with 27. It is too easy in the South, as in 
other parts of our country, to secure charters for literary institu- 
tions, with power to confer degrees; and it is to be hoped that 
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the legislation on this subject in New York, and more recently in 
Pennsylvania, will produce plenty of good fruit in the near future. 
The giving of honorary titles throughout our country has been 
carried to so great an extent that some men who deserve such 
marks of distinction prefer to be distinguished without them. 
Ohio seems to be, more than any other State, a maker of Doctors 
of Divinity, if the statistics for 1891-92 are not misleading ; for 
in that year Ohio colleges conferred the degree of D.D. on 41 
clergymen, while the remaining 404 colleges and universities gave 
that degree to only 225 ministers. The whole system, or lack of 
system, of giving degrees in course and as honorary titles needs 
to be rescued from the state of degradation into which it has 
fallen, as has also the name of college, in almost all parts of our 
country. 

Of the professional schools in the South—those for the study 
of law, medicine, and theology — there is little need of speaking, 
except very briefly. In theology the courses are almost every- 
where three years; in law and in medicine, two. A few medical 
schools are extending their courses to three years; and it is ex- 
pected that the University of Virginia will add a third year to its 
unusually thorough theoretical course of two years, which it was 
possible, until four years ago, for a student to complete in one 
year. Many more men failed, however, to get their diplomas in 
two years than succeeded in graduating there in one session. 
Owing to the pecuniary condition of the vast majority of the 
young men and the low ideals of academic and professional edu- 
cation prevailing in some degree throughout the South, I fear it 
will be many years before we can have required courses of three 
years in law as is general at the North, and longer still before we 
have required courses of four years in medicine, as at Harvard, 
Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and the Johns Hopkins University. It is 
interesting to note in passing that in this respect America is only 
following the example of Japan, the Imperial University of that 
progressive nation having required, before any college in this 
country, a four years’ course in medicine, with an examination 
for graduation covering twenty-five days and conducted by a com- 
mittee of active practitioners. Harvard now requires as a condi- 
tion for entering the Law School that the candidate shall be a 
graduate of a respectable college, and Johns Hopkins has a similar 
requirement for admission to the Medical Department. Sooner 
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or later all respectable institutions must either follow these excel- 
lent examples or at least set some educational standard for young 
men who wish to enter upon professional studies. At present the 
standard for admission to schools of law and medicine in the 
South is low; and, until educational conditions are considerably 
changed, we cannot expect any decided improvement in this 
respect. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties that have been mentioned, 
most of the colleges and universities in the South have been much 
improved in many respects within the last two decades. Courses 
of study have been enlarged and modified to meet the demands of 
the times. The standard for graduation has been gradually raised 
in the better class of colleges; and an increasing number, though 
not yet a large number, of bright men pursue post-graduate 
courses in the best universities in our country and in Germany. 
The quality of instruction has been improved ; and the qualifica- 
tions required of professors are much higher, the better class of 
colleges now. requiring for their chairs men who have had both 
collegiate and university training. The Johns Hopkins University 
has attracted a number of the most scholarly graduates, and has 
made a valuable contribution to educational progress in the South 
by supplying properly equipped men for professorships in a num- 
ber of the best institutions in that part of our country. The State 
universities are pretty liberally sustained by annual appropria- 
tions ; the agricultural colleges are becoming schools of tech- 
nology; and these stronger institutions exert a wholesome in- 
fluence by stimulating the colleges to keep pace with the general 
educational progress. Even with meagre endowments and equip- 
ments-and other hindrances, many of the colleges are doing good 
work through the devotion of professors who are willing to per- 
form large tasks on small pay, making up, as President Candler, 
of Emory College, says, “for the lack of endowment with an 
opulence of self-denial which has never been surpassed in any age 
or clime.” The endowments, too, have been considerably in- 
creased in recent years; and there is a growing appreciation of the 
necessity for endowments and an increasing disposition to give 
money to institutions of higher education. The South, however, 
has so little accumulated wealth that large benefactions in any 
considerable number are not to be expected for some time. The 
assessed valuation of property in Boston in 1890 was more than 
double that of the State of Virginia; the valuation of New York 
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City, more than half as large as that of the. thirteen Southern 
States; the valuation of Philadelphia nearly equaled that of 
Virginia and Tennessee together; and Providence had an assessed 
valuation almost as large as that of the State of South Carolina. 
When diversified industries increase the wealth of the South, es- 
pecially of the cities, from which large benefactions usually come, 
we may expect that the generous nature of Southern people will 
prompt them to make many large gifts to educational institutions 
and public libraries. There is no other part of our country where 
gifts for such objects are so greatly needed, or where money 
goes further in supporting institutions of higher education ; and 
yet, of the vast amount of money given by individuals to universi- 
ties and colleges in recent years, only a small proportion has gone 
to the needy and deserving colleges in the South. For the generous 
gifts of the Vanderbilts, of Tulane, of Fayerweather, and of many 
other donors to institutions of higher education, as well as for the 
munificent benefactions of Peabody and Slater, and the gifts of a 
host of others, societies as well as individuals, to the schools of the 
South, the Southern people generally are profoundly grateful. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is the eagerness of 
students for collegiate advantages, many of them being willing 
to practise most rigid economy and do any sort of honorable 
work to enjoy such advantages. About one-fourth of the students 
at Roanoke take their meals in boarding clubs at a cost of about 
seven dollars a month; and in the last graduating class was 
a young man from Texas, who “worked his way” for four years 
in the capacity of college janitor. At some colleges students get 
even cheaper board in clubs than at Roanoke, and in many insti- 
tutions there are young men who are paying their own way by 
work done either during the session or in vacation. While the 
expenses of students at the large institutions North seem to be 
increasing, it is necessary, in order to meet the wants of the great 
body of students at the South, to keep college expenses at the 
lowest possible figure. Although President Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, informs us that “the average cost of a college 
education is greater than the average income of an American 
family,” there are, nevertheless, many Southern boys who meet 
their expenses for a year at college with $200, and some with even 
less. But these young men, who are determined to have an educa- 
tion at any cost of hard work and self-denial, are a class whose 
earnestness insures satisfactory progress, and whose presence in 
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college is a constant incentive to diligent application by the whole 
body of students. Scholarships and loan funds to aid deserving 
students in their heroic struggle for a collegiate education are 
greatly needed by all of our Southern colleges, or, as a valued 
correspondent expresses it, ‘‘What we need more than anything 
else is, as I believe, the endowment of the ndividual,— some way 
opened to our young people of obtaining the higher education, 
from which the great majority are as effectually debarred as if 
there were not a college in the United States!” It should be re- 
marked in this connection that the poverty of the people, and, 
consequently, the desire to have colleges near their homes for the 
sake of economy, account in part for the undue multiplication of 
institutions of higher education in the South. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


This discussion would be too incomplete without some remarks 
on institutions for the education of women in the Southern States. 
There is so much difference in the character of colleges for 
women in the United States that the Commissioner of Education 
divides them into two classes. In “Division A” he places the 
real colleges, 14 in number. Of these 4 are in Massachusetts, 
5 in New York, and one each in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, and California. These 14 colleges have in 
productive funds $3,237,357; in grounds and buildings, $4,238,- 
119; in libraries, 135,666 volumes. Combining “ Division A” 
and “Division B” we have 158 colleges for women tabulated 
for 1891-92. Of these there are 27 in the New England and the 
Middle States, with $5,398,587 invested in grounds and buildings, 
an average for each of $199,947; in productive funds, $3,212,- 
357, an average of $118,976; and 150,550 volumes in libraries, 
an average of 5,576 volumes. In the Southern States there are 
99 “colleges for women,” with $4,411,300 invested in grounds 
and buildings, an average of $44,558; in productive funds, 
$173,000, an average of $1,747; and, in libraries, 100,597 vol- 
umes, an average of 1,016. In the 8 “colleges” in New Eng- 
land were 2,395 students, an average of 300. Of these 179 were 
preparatory, 413 academic, and 1,803 collegiate students. In the 
19 “colleges” in the Middle States were 2,636 students, an 
average of 139. Of these 756 were preparatory, 532 academic, 
and 1,348 collegiate students. In the 99 “colleges” in the South- 
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ern States were 13,180 students, an average of 133. Of these 
1,808 were primary, 1,663 preparatory, 1,796 academic, and 7,913 
collegiate students. At the North many young women pursue 
studies in public high schools that would be called “collegiate 
studies ” in the South. 

It is rather an ungracious task thus to expose the weakness of 
our institutions for young women in the South; but I do it from 
a sense of duty, in the hope that some good may be done by 
stimulating those who read this paper to make earnest efforts for 
improvement in this class of institutions. A brilliant Virginia 
lady * urged me some years ago to speak “‘a brave word ”’ for the 
young women of the South; and in a letter last year she wrote, 
“T fancy the young women of the South have not quite passed the 
veneering epoch of woman’s education, and may not be ready to 
avail themselves of solid culture.” If we wish to get proof of the 
“veneering,” we have only to examine the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1891-92 to see what the young women 
are studying. Thus we find that, of 13,180 students in the 99 
“colleges” in the South, 6,778, or more than half, are studying 
music, and 2,135 are studying art. Of the 5,031 students in the 
27 “colleges” in the New England and the Middle States, only 
854 are studying music, and only 360 studying art. While 420 
young ladies in Virginia study English literature and 322 history 
(other than that of the United States), 1,009 are studying music! 
In Kentucky 207 study English literature, 157 history, and 777 
music. In Tennessee 216 study English literature, 230 history, 
and 953 music. In Mississippi 122 study English literature, 248 
history, and 645 music. In Texas 30 study English literature, 20 
history, and 300 music. Although I am a lover of music and art, 
I am confident that a great deal of valuable time is being wasted 
by Southern girls in the “veneering” process. Everybody knows 
that comparatively few of them have a talent for music; and yet 
a foolish fashion requires that girls should spend time and money 
playing on pianos and other musical instruments, when not one in 
ten expects to keep in practice in music after her marriage, if, 
indeed, until that interesting event. How much more sensible it 
would be for at least nine-tenths of these girls to spend-their time 
on more substantial studies! Vassar, which had 485 students last 
year, has no “school of music, special course, or diploma”; but 


*Mrs. Henry C. Rice, of Coles’ Ferry, Charlotte County, Va., a daughter of Hon. Roger A. 
Pryor and a graduate of the Packer Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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the history and theory of music and art are included in the regular 
courses of the college, as they are, also, at Harvard and Yale. Of 
780 students at Wellesley last year, 80 were in the course in music, 
extending through five years. Of 798 students at Smith College, 
44 studied music, and 11 art, the course in each being four years. 
Of 327 students at Mount Holyoke College, 11 studied music last 
year. Of 284 in Radcliffe College, 7 studied music (history and 
theory only), and 13 art. Barnard and Bryn Mawr have no courses 
in music and art. At the new Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
at Lynchburg, Virginia, which aims to maintain the same collegi- 
ate standard for women as for men, 50 per cent. of the students are 
studying music. 

As with colleges for young men, so we are trying to maintain 
too many so-called “institutions of higher education” for young 
women,— a good many more than the Commissioner of Education 
tabulates. And too many of them are called “colleges.” In 
addition to the 99 institutions in the South included among 
“Colleges for Women,” there are 17 “colleges” for women and 
59 coeducational “colleges” among secondary schools in the 
Southern States, and a great.many other institutions called semi- 
naries, institutes, etc. Much of the sort of work done in most of 
these institutions is done by public high schools at the North. 
In all New England there are only four colleges for women, includ- 
ing Radcliffe at Harvard. In Virginia I can count more than 
ten “colleges” for young ladies, and such “colleges” abound in 
almost every one of the Southern States. Until recently none of 
the colleges and seminaries for women in Virginia and compara- 
tively few in the South conferred degrees, because the standard 
for graduation did not justify it. But now, along with the cheer- 
ing fact that the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College of Tulane 
University and the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College are setting 
a respectable collegiate standard for women, and that other schools 
are making a near approach to such a standard, we have to express 
our regret that institutions that are not of collegiate grade are not 
only conferring the degree of A.B., but also A.M., on students who 
certainly could not enter the Sophomore Class in Wellesley, Smith, 
or Vassar. There is a college in Kentucky which does not con- 
descend to confer A.B., but gives A.M. only. Any one who ex- 
amines the catalogues of many of these “colleges ” and seminaries 
in the South will be convinced of the showy and superficial char- 
acter of these schools. From some of these catalogues —so 
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elegantly printed, so profusely illustrated, and some so daintily 
bound together with silk cord or ribbon — it would be entertain- 
ing and even amusing, if not instructive, to make extracts; but I 
forbear, lest this paper be carried beyond a proper length. For 
one, I am gratified by the interest taken in the education of young 
women in the South; and I rejoice that there are a good many 
institutions that do thorough work, and that there are some, like 
Hollins Institute, in Virginia, that set a high standard, as things 
go in the South, and yet do not assume the name of college. 
There are many thoughtful people in the South, as there are some 
in all parts of the countfy, who doubt the wisdom of setting the 
same high collegiate standard for women and men alike, and who 
believe that there should be an almost radical difference in the 
training of young men and women. It is not within the province 
of this paper, however, to discuss that question. What I am con- 
demning is not the one or the other kind of training for women ; 
but the low ideal of collegiate education encouraged by so many 
of these seminaries and so-called colleges, and the fact that so 
many people seem to know no better than to believe that their 
daughters are really getting collegiate training.* Well does Pro- 
fessor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, say: “I do not 
object to the education. .. . But I do object to lowering the ideals 
of the youth of our country. Let them know that they are attend- 
ing a school, and not a university; and let them know that above 
them comes the college, and above that the university... . In 
other words, let them be taught the truth.” 

I know personally a good many of those who are engaged in the 
work of educating young women in the South, and who regret the 
prevailing conditions and abuses, but who feel powerless to insti- 
tute reforms to any appreciable extent. What is first needed is 
that educators and editors should endeavor to awaken and inform 


* With reference to this discouraging feature, I have permission to quote from a letter written 
by Mrs. Henry C. Rice after she had read a copy of this paper, before it was revised for publica- 
tion: ‘‘ To the great majority of girls, and, alas! to their parents, a diploma is a diploma, whether 
it comes from Radcliffe or from ‘ College.’ Why work honestly and seriously for years to 
obtain what can be achieved by a year or two of short swallow flights into a great variety of sub- 
jects? It sounds much grander to take a year of French, one of German, one of Latin, than to 
study any one of these for three years; and how are we to open the blind eyes? Does not the 
pretty girl of the swallow flights often marry better than the serious student? There’s the real 
reason why our girls, and girls everywhere, find it hard to be true to the higher vision. Until a 
woman learns that, married or unmarried, it is her duty and her privilege to develop herself to the 
utmost, there is little hope of her seeking an honest, true, thorough education. . .. My own 
Southern ‘ Female College,’ excellent and thorough in its work, nevertheless did no more than 
prepare me for the Junior Class of the Packer Jmstitute, which, I believe, claims now, with a 
standard higher than in my day, to prepare for the Junior Class in any college.” 
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public sentiment on this subject; and I am now making my little 
contribution to this end, at the risk of wounding the feelings of 
some of my professional brethren, and of being considered a de- 
preciator of the South by others. But I have been studying the 
situation for years, and I believe that I am discharging a public 
duty by pointing out the weaknesses and defects of our institu- 
‘tions for young ladies. I believe that, when people are informed 
on the subject, we shall have a reform, and that real college train- 
ing will be provided for the increasing number of superior young 
women of the South, who, as Dr. A. D. Mayo so forcibly says, 
“are not going to be satisfied with the regulation fashionable 
boarding-school, the superficial imitation of foreign training in the 
convent, or the pretentious instruction of sectarian ‘female col- 
leges’ for infants in short clothes.” During his long and useful 
“ministry of education” in the South, Dr. Mayo must have found 
“the infants in short clothes” in the primary and kindergarten 
departments of some of these “colleges.” Certainly, no object is 
more worthy of the attention of wealthy philanthropists than the 
planting of a Southern Wellesley in some central point in this 
great territory, and any educator might gladly give many years of 
his life to aid in founding such an institution as an example of 
what a college for the higher education of women should be. 
When it is founded, it ought to have so large an endowment that 
its superior advantages might be enjoyed for two hundred dollars 
a year, and so many scholarships that no worthy girl would be shut 
out because of her poverty. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The interest in schools of all grades in the South, from the 
common school to the university, is steadily increasing. The 
increase in the enrolment of eager pupils in public schools is 
a proof of that active interest. An additional proof is found in 
the fact that colleges and seminaries are attended by an increasing 
number of young men and women, who practise self-denial or 
profit by the sacrifices of anxious parents, in order that these 
higher educational advantages may be enjoyed. Even the ten- 
dency to multiply institutions of higher education, of which I have 
complained in this paper, is still further evidence of this general 
interest. A Southern man by birth and education, I rejoice in all 
the evidences of educational life in the South. If in this paper 
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I have spoken plainly of serious defects, it is because I believe 
people must recognize evils before they will endeavor to remedy 
them. I know there are many who believe that they prove their 
loyalty to a section, party, or cause by indiscriminate praise of 
everything connected with it; but that is not the spirit of true 
progress. If I am not mistaken, the highest type of loyalty de- 
mands that we frankly recognize faults and evils, and try to cor- 
rect and remove them. Harvard and Yale, Columbia and Prince- 
ton, are what they are to-day because men were not content to 
believe years ago that these institutions were “the best in the 
world.” Public discussion and criticism in the leading papers of 
the great Northern cities have been of incalculable benefit to these 
colleges and universities, as well as to all classes of schools at 
the North. If such discussions were common in the South, many 
of our people would not have such a confused idea of what a 
university is, what a college ought to be, and what a fitting school 
should undertake to do. As long as we praise all our institutions 
indiscriminately, and as long as people believe that our system of 
education in the South is nearly perfect, just so long do we delay 
the day of true progress in our educational work. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, it must not be forgotten 
that under many adverse circumstances the Southern people have 
done a tremendous work since the war in providing schools for 
the masses and in building and strengthening institutions of 
higher education. They might have been wiser in their plans and 
more judicious in some respects in spending their money; but no 
people ever projected educational systems in the midst of more 
inauspicious surroundings, and that, too, with the consciousness 
that a race recently in slavery, and hence able to contribute 
almost nothing in taxes, was to share equally with themselves in 
the schools supported at public expense. What has been cour- 
ageously done against so many odds may be regarded as the sure 
promise of greater advances in the future. 

No one could spend twenty-five years in educational work in the 
South, as I have done, without feeling the warmest sympathy and 
admiration for the many true and noble men and women who are 
devoting their lives to the cause of education in this part of our 
common country. These superior teachers, who are engaged in 
the public and the private schools, in the colleges and seminaries 
for young women, and in the universities and the colleges of 
every State in the South, deserve the highest praise for faithful, 
self-denying, honest work under unfavorable conditions. 
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The situation in the South is one to awaken interest and excite 
sympathy in all students of social progress and lovers of their 
fellow-men. On a prodigious scale we may see here the opera- 
tion of that stern law of the “survival of the fittest” which every- 
where in the evolution of society is crushing out the weakest. As 
in this process many who deserve a better fate are likely to be 
crushed out, the South presents an ample field to-day for the dis- 
play of that benevolent spirit in the “struggle for the life of 
others,” so eloquently described by Professor Drummond in his 
** Ascent of Man,” or for the expenditure of a part of that fund of 
altruistic sentiment which, as set forth by Benjamin Kidd in his 
“Social Evolution,” has been accumulating so rapidly in recent 
years, and which is destined in the near future to unite mankind 
in a universal brotherhood. Brothers of the Southland, let us not 
falter under the double burden of providing for the best possible 
education of two races. Brothers of the Northland, fail not in 
giving us at least your hearty Christian sympathy in this tremen- 
dous undertaking. 








THE ARGUMENT FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


A REPORT BY JOSEPH LEE, SECRETARY OF THE 
SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


(Read September 6.) 


I should like to present a few reasons why our Association 
should next year devote a day to the subject of Trade Schools. 
In 1890, during our debate here on the single tax, Henry George 
asked one question which I think worth consideration now. 
Growing restive under the criticism which his own panacea was 
receiving, he said, “Well, gentlemen, what is your solution? 
what is it you want to have done?” Addressed as it was to col- 
lege professors, to men who are concerned with social principles 
and phenomena from the purely academic standpoint, and who 
are not called upon to form opinions as to what ought to be done, 
the question was hardly pertinent. But our Association is not aca- 
demic in its purpose. It zs our business to have an opinion as to 
what had better be done. As I understand it, our main object is 
to stand between the student and the politician, translating the 
ideas of the one into a policy for the other to pursue. 

If we and similar associations do not discharge this function, 
nobody will. Our politicians are kept too busy getting and keep- 
ing their places, and over legislative detail, to give time to the 
broader problems of statesmanship; and our students and pro- 
fessors are, as I have said, working out some of the principles that 
must control action, but are not thinking what that action should 
be, nor concerned with a large part of the data that must govern 
any such practical decision. 

I do not mean that we are to concoct a panacea like the single 
tax, which is to put down evil and bring the millennium by the 
passage of one statute. That is not a form in which a solution of 
our problems will be likely to present itself. But I do mean to 
say that, whatever the truth in regard to constructive social work 
may be, it is our business to look for it, and, so far as our search 
is successful, to proclaim it. 

I was travelling last summer in the Dolomites, and stopped at 
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the little town of Cortina, in a valley among the mountains. The 
people who live there are a very interesting and a very pleasant 
people,— Italian by race, Austrian by adoption. They own their 
chief wealth, woodland, in common, and pay for their schools, 
roads, and poor-rates by cutting the trees on the public account, 
and sending them down stream to Lombardy, perhaps to Venice. 
Living among some of the most beautiful scenery in the world,— 
a background of steep, fantastic rocks (such as one sees in the 
pictures of Titian, a native of the same valley), and, sloping up 
to these rocks, rich, cultivated fields and large, pleasant Swiss 
houses,— with all this beauty belonging to any one who will take 
the trouble to step outdoors, they still have found it necessary to 
have a pretty little park of common land down in the village along 
the banks of the stream. With all this sense and embodiment of 
the feeling of community, they are an independent set. A ser- 
vant from one of their houses expects to be treated as an equal; 
some of the peasants have titles of nobility, and have lived there 
since ever so long ago,—since Julius Cesar, for all I know. 
There is no danger that socialism of the debilitating order will be 
favored by them. 

But what interested me most in this interesting town were two 
trade schools. One teaches ornamental metal work,— the making 
of small trinkets of various sorts,—the other wood inlaying. 
They both teach good workmanship, and turn out finished and 
successful workmen. Their business is not manual training, the 
development of faculties, the making of boys and girls better able 
to learn a trade or to do things in general, but the actual teach- 
ing of a particular trade, a way of making certain things that peo- 
ple want and will pay for, so that the pupils are expected when 
they leave the school to be able to earn a living. And these two 
trade schools are not paid for by the town, as I was told the regu- 
lar schools are; but they are managed and supported from Vienna 
by the Austrian imperial government. 

Here was a lesson,— at least, a striking fact. A little town in 
the Julian Alps, full of prosperous people of another race than the 
one that chiefly paid the bills, very rich, and unusually able to 
take care of itself; and yet for this town the old, effete, antedi- 
luvian, decrepit Austrian empire (as we in our conceit are apt to 
picture it) thinks it worth while to maintain two schools for help- 
ing the citizens to place their children in a position to make their 
way in the world. 
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Now, whether the Austrian government is wise in this expendi- 
ture is a question on which I do not propose to express an opinion. 
It is to consider that question that I want to have our Association 
spend a whole day next year. 

But one thing I think we can safely say now, one principle I 
think we can say we believe in as the guiding principle for America 
in the social advance of the near future; and that is the principle 
of education. Don’t tie on the flowers, water the plant. Don’t put 
your stress on giving people what they have not earned, but on 
making them able to earn more. Giving is often a sad necessity. 
Plenty of people are unable to earn a living, and we are glad to do 
for them what we can. We must care for our sick. But a far 
more important matter is to try that there shall not be so many 
sick. It is a kind philanthropy that would give of its abundance to 
the poor and needy. It is a noble philanthropy that will patiently 
labor till it can so train the poor and needy that they may be able, 
in a fair field, to take from it a part of its abundance or the whole 
of it. 

I speak of philanthropy, but this is a matter that ought not to 
be left to depend on philanthropy. The fitting of its citizens to 
take a successful part in life is the business of the State, if any- 
thing is. Education is the one matter in which we can hardly go 
too far in the direction of communism. What is spent by us in 
making ourselves and our children better and stronger men and 
women is not likely to be regretted. There is a limit, of course, 
to what we can afford in that direction ; but it is a limit we have 
hardly yet begun to approach. All this, I am well aware, is a 
commonplace in our American way of looking at things. But that 
is just why I lay stress upon it. That is why I believe that educa- 
tion is the watchword of social advance in America. The Ameri- 
can belief that it is the State’s duty to secure proper training and 
education for its citizens is not only embodied in our public 
schools and colleges: it is a part of the whole Puritan conception 
of the duty of the Commonwealth. The State to the Puritan was 
to be, first of all, a power for righteousness. We have modified 
our ideas of what things the State can profitably do. We have 
found that its interference in some matters did not make for right- 
eousness, and must be abandoned. But our conviction that the 
State can be, and must be made to be, a power for righteousness 
is still deep and persistent, and capable of much further expres- 
sion than it has yet attained. 
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To this proposition, that education is the watchword of social 
advance in America, there are many corollaries. When the court 
of public opinion begins the hearing of every case by a statement 
that, as a matter of law, the question is what decree will tend 
toward the production of the best, bravest, and wisest men and 
women, the answer to many vexed problems will begin to appear 
with much clearer outline behind the mists of selfishness and of 
supposed rights and privileges. 

What I wish to do at present is to call attention to what I 
believe to be a sound proposition in regard to education proper, 
—the education of children in school; namely, that it ought to 
be made to include, for those that desire it, not merely a general 
training of the mind and faculties and the imparting of a certain 
amount of useful knowledge, but the fitting of boys and girls for 
practical work,— for life such as they will find it when they leave 
school,— the fitting of girls to be good wives and mothers, and of 
the boys to earn a living. 

From the economic point of view this is sufficiently important. 
If girls know how to cook, our people will be well fed instead of 
half-starved amid abundance, as many of them are now; and they 
will be able to work the better in consequence. If boys are thor- 
ough and skilful at their trade, we shall produce more, and (the 
paradoxical school of political economy notwithstanding) have 
more, of the good things of life at our disposal. 

But the moral value of fitting children in school for the work 
they are to do when they come out of school is a hundred times 
more important than the economic. A wise man, who had had 
much experience in philanthropic work, once said to me, “No 
philanthropic scheme of amusement or occupation or good sur- 
roundings or anything else bears any comparison, in the good it 
can do for a boy, to simply getting him a job. Put him at work, 
earning money, taking his part like others, and you make a dif- 
ferent boy of him.” 

At present there is a very dangerous gap in the life of a boy be- 
tween his leaving school and his getting a job. He leaves school 
untrained for work of any sort. It is nobody’s business to find him 
work. Many people do make it their business to prevent his get- 
ting certain kinds of work. Nobody wants him as he is, and there 
is no way provided for his becoming different. The apprentice- 
ship system has died, and left no heir. 

How wide this gap is, how many of our boys lose years of their 
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lives in crossing it, how many fail ever to cross it, and get trampled 
into the mud and left there, I have not made sufficient investiga- 
tion to be able to report. I have gone far enough to know that 
the evil is a real and a great one, and to know that its removal is 
by no means simple or easy. 

With girls, indeed, the problem does seem to be a comparatively 
simple one; the importance of their knowing how to prepare food 
in such a manner as to be edible by human beings, and how to 
wash clothes and keep house (whether when they are married they 
will do these things themselves, or direct others in doing them), 
seems to be so great, and so evident, from every point of view, 
that I see no room for a difference of opinion on that matter. 
The effect upon intemperance alone would be enough to justify us 
in teaching every school-girl these things. With boys the problem 
is much more difficult. Where the general training should leave 
off and the special training should begin, and how far they should 
go on side by side, must be a different problem for every sort of 
boy and every sort of work, from the day laborer to the medical 
specialist. It is a problem that our colleges are struggling with, 
and it is equally difficult in the case of boys who do not go to 
college. 

To sum up, I believe it to be the business of this Association 
to take a part in deciding what is to be done,— what are the main 
lines along which social advance should now be pushed in this 
country. I believe education to be the guiding principle, and the 
inspiration of such advance. I think that school education should 
aim to prepare boys and girls for practical life; and I submit, for 
our next meeting in this department, the problem of what part 
trade schools should play in supplying this preparation. 








THE REFERENDUM AND OTHER FORMS OF 
DIRECT DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY E. V. RAYNOLDS, ESQ., OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Representative assemblies are at the present time undeniably 
out of favor. No European state regards its parliament with en- 
thusiastic admiration, no American State looks with confident 
pride upon its legislature. Now that the era of struggle for the 
establishment of representative institutions is over, and from the 
Russian border westward to far-away Japan the civilized world 
has got its parliaments, an increasing number of men are begin- 
ning to question in all seriousness whether the worthiest occupa- 
tion of the twentieth century may not be to get rid of them again. 
We see with apprehension the assembling of our congresses and 
legislatures, and at their adjournment are thankful that an interval 
must elapse before we are plagued with the next one. 

The rigidity of the Federal Constitution prevents our doing any- 
thing with Congress except to endure its annual visitation, and com- 
monly once in two years to express our emphatic disapproval of 
whichever party happens to have been in the majority. In the 
States constitutional amendment is an easier matter, and by a host 
of provisions it has been sought to put bridle and curb on the 
activity of our law-makers. Biennial sessions, limitation of the 
length of sessions, of the time within which measures may be in- 
troduced, of the power to pass special acts, extensions of the veto 
power, removal from legislative discretion by enactment into the 
constitution of all manner of laws, constitutional and otherwise 
in character,— such are some of the means whereby it is sought 
to escape the pernicious activity of the representatives of the 
people. 

Such palliatives are, however, quantitative rather than qualitative 
in character; and numerous reforms are urged upon our attention. 
Some expect the millennium when the suffering sex obtains the 
suffrage, a smaller number are bold enough to urge that the suf- 
frage be restricted rather than extended, others pin their faith 
upon well-devised ballot laws and stringent corrupt practices acts, 
a small but devoted band urges proportional representation upon 
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a somewhat indifferent public, while others hope to cure our pres- 
ent ills by giving seats and voice in the houses to the heads of 
administrative departments. 

Within.a few years another candidate for favor has appeared 
under the name of the Referendum, and has already made itself 
a question of practical politics in the United States and elsewhere. 
To be sure, we have long been familiar with the practical working 
of the thing itself in several of its forms ; but the name is new and 
attractive, and the Swiss example suggests its extension far beyond 
what we have hitherto practised. In principle it amounts simply 
to this: that, as the people is the source of legislative power, acts 
of the representative assembly do not have the force of law until 
they have been submitted to and approved by the people. In 
practice this may be restricted to certain classes of acts or to 
those only whose submission to the people is demanded by a cer- 
tain number of citizens. In this country the practice is as yet 
habitual only in the form of adoption or amendment of constitu- 
tions, though by no means unknown in application to ordinary 
statutes. 

In Switzerland the referendum in its several forms is only one 
of a group of related institutions, all of which, like the restrictions 
in our States, have the effect of diminishing the power of the 
representative body, but, unlike them, accomplish this by a partial 
supersession of representative government by direct democracy. 
These are, besides the referendum, the right of popular initiative, 
the power of dissolution and the Landsgemeinde, 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the advisability of 
transplanting these institutions into foreign soil and changed con- 
ditions, but rather to describe them as they are found in their 
native home; but it is important to draw attention here to some 
comparative statements which go far to explain the historical 
development. 

As is well known, Switzerland is a United States in miniature, 
but with important differences, of which the most immediately 
striking is that the executive head of the State is not a president 
elected by the people, but a council of seven, chosen for a fixed 
term by the federal assembly. Each of the seven is the chief of 
a department, and one, who may hold any portfolio, is annually 
chosen President of the Confederation. He is, however, no more 
than the chairman of the council. The federal assembly closely 
resembles our Congress ; but six of the twenty-five states, which 
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have their origin in the partition of former states, are known as 
hailf-cantons, and, although in all respects independent of each 
other, are each represented in the upper house by one member 
instead of two, precisely as if Virginia and West Virginia had each 
the right to one senator. 

Like the United States, but unlike all other European states, 
Switzerland knows nothing of “parliamentarism.” Executive and 
legislative bodies are chosen for fixed terms, and ordinarily serve 
out their terms, whatever the course of affairs may be. Differ- 
ences between ministers and chambers do not involve the resigna- 
tion of the one nor the dissolution of the other any more than with 
us. This explains in part why the referendum has been fully 
adopted in Switzerland and partially in the United States, but 
scarcely at all elsewhere. 

On the other hand, three points of difference go far to explain 
the complete acceptance of referendum and initiative there, while 
here the latter is as yet-unknown, and our constitutions are full of 
restrictions on the legislature. They are: — 

First, that in every canton—and it was in the cantons that 
these institutions developed —there is a representative assembly 
of one chamber only. The check of an upper house is lacking 
except in the federal assembly. Second, the executive veto has 
there no existence. The executive is always plural in form, recog- 
nized as subordinate to the assembly and commonly chosen by it. 
The third is perhaps the most important, though it would not occur 
to any European; namely, that there is no power in the courts to 
control the discretion of the assembly in its interpretation of the 
constitution. The assembly is itself the only final interpreter in all 
cases. 

Of all characteristically Swiss institutions, the Landsgemeinde is 
in itself the most interesting; but it is also the one which cannot 
possibly be the object of imitation elsewhere. It can hardly be 
altogether unfamiliar to any one; for many recent writers have 
described it, and drawn attention to the impressiveness of this 
sovereign assembly of all the freemen of the State, meeting with 
simple but stately ceremonial on an Alpine meadow under the 
open sky. It is presumably of immemorial antiquity, and no 
writer on the subject permits himself to forget to quote the words 
of Tacitus: De minoribus principes consultant, de majoribus omnes. 
The earliest record of a Landsgemeinde dates from 1294; and 
since the end of the thirteenth century their history has been con- 
tinuous, except for a short period under the French domination. 
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Six of the petty states of the Confederation still maintain this 
ancient institution, Uri, Glarus, the half-cantons of Appenzell, 
Ausser- and Inner-Rhoden, and the half-cantons of Ob- and Nid- 
walden. It was abolished in Schwyz and Zug in 1849. Though 
the six differ considerably, any one will serve as an example. 
What follows relates, except where noted, to Unterwalden nid dem 
Wald, called more shortly Nidwalden. 

The Landsgemeinde meets annually on the last Sunday in April, 
and may be summoned at other times by the cantonal council for 
matters beyond the competence of the latter and too urgent to 
await the annual meeting. 

The first function of the Landsgemeinde is the election of a 
number of cantonal officials. Then, in its character as supreme 
legislature, there come before it : — 

The acceptance or rejection of all constitutional alterations, 
laws, or other proposals brought in due form; 

The final audit of the finances and the budget statement ; 

The imposition of taxes and all loans to exceed 6,000 francs ; 

The grant of power to the cantonal council to make extraordi- 
nary expenditures or alienate public property; and, finally, 

The granting of cantonal citizenship. 

It may authorize the council to enact new laws or alter existing 
ones in the name of the Landsgemeinde. 

Any citizen having the right to vote may make propositions to 
be submitted to the Landsgemeinde, not, however, at the meeting 
itself. Everything to be voted upon, proposals, counter-proposals, 
amendments, must be drawn up and officially published before- 
hand, and cannot be modified in the assembly. The votes are 
simply for adoption or rejection. In Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden 
even discussion is forbidden. 

It is worthy of note that, although the Landsgemeinde is de- 
clared the sovereign authority of the state, any one injured in his 
private right by its action may have his remedy by legal process. 

Only two of these cantons, Glarus and Appenzell-inner-Rhoden, 
permit a single individual to propose alterations in the constitu- 
tion. In the others a number varying from 50 in Uri to 800 in 
Nidwalden must unite in such a demand. 

Obviously, the Landsgemeinde is possible only in states of the 
smallest size and simplest conditions. In these little Alpine can- 
tons there are scarcely any rich or any poor, nearly all citizens 
are of the same religion, and there is little diversity of occupation 
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or of social conditions. The Swiss look upon these assemblies 
with a certain pride, the outer world with interest; but no one 
proposes them for imitation among more complex conditions. 

In all the other states of the confederation the cantonal coun- 
cil is recognized as primarily the legislative body. This council, 
which in four cantons bears the name Landrath, in six Kantons- 
rath, and in the others Grosser Rath, or the equivalent in the 
language of the canton, will be herein referred to as the assembly. 
This is a representative body, which, in addition to legislative 
functions, participates in and supervises the administration. The 
executive council, called in most of the cantons Regierungsrath, 
and hereafter referred to as the council, varies in size from five to 
eleven members. In most cantons it is elected by the assembly, 
in some by popular vote, and in the Landsgemeinde cantons by 
the Landsgemeinde. Ina few cases the members of the council 
are members also of the assembly, but where this is not the case 
they may attend the sessions of the latter with advisory voice. 
The council has regularly the right of proposing laws; and it is 
commonly part of its duties to put into the formal shape of a 
statute or resolution measures originally presented, either in the 
assembly or by private initiative, in a more or less amorphous con- 
dition. 

In Freiburg all measures, in the Valais all but certain financial 
ones, are finally enacted or rejected by the assembly, the alteration 
of the constitution alone excepted, this being required by the 
federal constitution to be submitted to the people in all cases. 

In all of the other cantons the legislative power of the assembly 
is exercised subject to the referendum. 

The word comes from the old time when the Confederation was 
but a league of independent states, whose representatives at the 
Diets could vote only as instructed by their cantons, and who 
could consider proposals upon which they had no instructions 
only “ad referendum” ; that is, to report them and the discussions 
thereon to their governments for consideration and subsequent 
instructions. The transition to the modern forms came through 
the cantons of the Valais and the Grisons, themselves formerly 
confederations in which the decisions of the central diet were sub- 
ject to a similar referendum; in the former to the tithings, in the 
latter to the communes. It was not until 1854 that in the Grisons 
the vote of the people was substituted for the vote of the com- 
munes ; while the other pioneer of the referendum, the Valais, after 
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a somewhat earlier change to a modern form, furnishes a unique 
example of its abolition, only certain financial proposals, as already 
stated, being now subject to it, and in practice these are not made 
at all. 

In the present form of the referendum, in all cases, the de- 
cision is given by the majority of all citizens of the canton who 
participate in the vote, an earlier form, the so-called “ veto,” hav- 
ing disappeared. 

The referendum is either obligatory or facultative; that is, it 
is either an indispensable stage in the enactment of law or it 
applies only in case the demand for submission of a particular 
measure to popular vote is made in prescribed form by a stated 
number of citizens or is determined upon freely by the assembly 
itself. The two forms are about equally common, some cantons 
having both for proposals of different classes. The constitutions 
vary considerably as to what measures are subject to the referen- 
dum. Jn general, all laws in the strict sense are so. Many can- 
tons add agreements with other states. In some few any matters 
which can come before the assembly for decision are subject to a 
demand for a popular vote. A common provision includes all 
laws and all resolutions of generally binding obligation. This 
opens a wide door for interpretation, especially when there is 
joined to it that such resolutions shall be submitted on demand 
unless declared urgent. In the federal constitution, officially pub- 
lished in three languages, the German text speaks of “allgemein 
verbindliche Bundesbeschliisse,” the French of “ arrétés fédéraux 
qui sont d’une portée générale.” These phrases do not exactly 
translate each other, and neither is entirely clear. The same 
words are used in the constitutions of several states. Two or 
three attempt a definition of the difference between a Beschluss 
or arrété and a law; but, as the definition itself is somewhat vague, 
and the interpretation thereof rests wholly with the assembly, it 
is clear that the way is open for the passage of questionable meas- 
ures in the form of a resolution upon which no vote can be de- 
manded. 

Where the referendum is optional, the number of signatures 
required to the demand varies from five hundred in Zug to six 
thousand in Vaud. It must be made within a time, varying from 
thirty days to six weeks, from the publication of the act, which 
naturally does not take effect until the time has elapsed. The 
assembly may also voluntarily propose a vote, and in a few states 
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this may be required by less than a majority of the assembly. In 
the Landsgemeinde cantons, Uri and Obwalden, there is also a 
species of optional referendum, in that twenty or four hundred 
citizens respectively may require reference to the Landsgemeinde 
of matters otherwise in the power of the assembly to determine 
finally. 

The finance referendum is sometimes spoken of as a distinct 
class. It is not so, but merely a provision, and a very common 
one, that financial measures of certain kinds or of certain stated 
importance must be submitted to the people, as, for example, in 
the Valais, when an act involves an expenditure of 60,000 francs 
or of 20,000 francs a year for at least three years, and the ordi- 
nary receipts will not cover it. 

From the right to accept or reject any measure to the right to 
propose measures is not a long step, and in the institution of the 
initiative the latter right is secured to the people. It appears at 
first sight like an extension of the right of petition, but its origin 
is rather to be found in the example of the Landsgemeinde can- 
tons. It differs, indeed, radically from the right of petition, a 
petition being addressed entirely to the discretion of the assembly, 
which may deal with it in any way or totally neglect it, while the 
initiative either leaves no discretion to the assembly or only a 
strictly limited and defined discretion. 

The canton of Vaud led the way in 1845 with a constitutional 
provision that any proposition emanating from at least 8,000 active 
citizens must be submitted to the vote of the communal assem- 
blies. Since then all of the other cantons have, one by one, fol- 
lowed the lead of Vaud, except Freiburg, Lucerne, and the Valais. 

In virtue of this right, a stated number of citizens, varying from 
a single individual in Ziirich to 12,000 in Berne, may propose the 
enactment of a new law or decree or the repeal or amendment of 
an existing one, though in a few States the right is not quite so ex- 
tensive. The demand is addressed to the assembly, and may take 
either of two forms. In the more usual, and the only one which 
most of the constitutions seem to anticipate, the proposition is not 
presented in the form of a statute, but couched in general terms, 
its elaboration being the duty of the assembly. The subsequent 
procedure varies. In a few states, as in Schaffhausen, the assem- 
bly must at once frame an act embodying the proposal. If it dis- 
approve the plan, it may also draw up a counter-proposal, and both 
are submitted to the people. In two or three cantons, as in rural 
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Basel, the plan is submitted to the people in its original form, and 
only if it be approved by them does the assembly proceed to the 
elaboration of the statute. The usual procedure, however, is for 
the assembly to draw up the act if it approve the proposal, other- 
wise to submit it in the original form, and proceed to its elabora- 
tion only if it be approved by a majority of the popular vote. 

The other form of demand, expressly authorized in some states 
and tacitly in others, consists in the presentation to the assembly 
of an act already drawn up in the formal shape of a statute. In 
this case the assembly has no power to alter or amend, but may 
in general submit simultaneously a counter-proposal. It would 
naturally be expected that where the referendum is found in the 
optional form a proposal originating in popular initiative need not 
necessarily be voted upon by the people, but that the assembly, if 
it approve, might enact it into law, subject of course to the chance 
of a demand for referendum. This is, however, not uniformly the 
case, several cantons requiring a popular vote on all measures of 
popular initiative, even though the referendum is not obligatory in 
other cases. In a few states, however, the assembly may enact 
the desired statute. 

Where the initiative takes the form of the presentation of a 
formulated statute and the referendum is obligatory, the super- 
session of the representative legislature is complete. Its function 
becomes purely automatic, and might as well be performed by any 
official. Legislation in this case is effected without consulting the 
pleasure of the assembly in the smallest degree. 

There is, however, an obvious method whereby the assembly 
can often defeat obnoxious proposals; and it has, of course, been 
practised. Since any measure to become law must obtain a major- 
ity of the total vote, it is often a simple matter by presenting a 
counter-proposal or one slightly different to draw off enough votes 
to accomplish the defeat of the original proposition. Thus, when 
in Vaud in 1878 the proposal was made to reduce the number of 
members in the assembly, that body, compelled to submit the pro- 
posal, but unwilling to submit to the threatened reduction, in- 
geniously provided two plans, differing in detail, either of which 
would accomplish the desired reduction. The majority of the 
people voted for the reduction; but, as this majority divided itself 
pretty evenly between the alternative plans, the wily assembly had 
the satisfaction of seeing itself and the status guo maintained 
intact. 
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It might be expected that the right of initiative would result in 
a deluge of propositions. Such is, however, far from being the 
case. Ziirich is conspicuous among the cantons for the number of 
such proposals ; but even here the total number brought to vote 
during the twenty years following the adoption of the constitution 
of 1869 was only twenty-two. Fifteen of these were rejected by 
the people. In Ziirich alone, apart from the Landsgemeinde can- 
tons, can a single citizen present a proposition ; but in this case it 
must be supported by at least a third of the assembly or by 5,000 
citizens, in order to be put to vote of the people. 

A curiosity of Swiss constitutional law is the power of ordering 
the dissolution of the assembly or the council or both by a popular 
vote on popular initiative. The number of citizens required to 
initiate the proposal varies from 1,000 in Schaffhausen to 15,000 
in Berne. Except in Aargau a new election must be held after a 
dissolution, the newly elected members filling out the rest of the 
unexpired term. 

Where the people can nullify any act of the assembly, and can 
also initiate and enact any law, regardless of its views, this power 
of dismissal is so evidently superfluous that it is rather to be won- 
dered at that it remains in the constitutions at all. It exists in 
only eight states, and, with one exception, is not of recent intro- 
duction in any of them. The exception is the singular one in 
Ticino, where alone the power of dismissal applies only to the 
council, and where it was first introduced so recently as 1892. 

The important subject of the alteration of state constitutions 
must be treated briefly. In all the cantons, without exception, 
the initiative may come from the people, and in all they give the 
final sanction. Commonly, but not always, the number of citizens 
who may initiate a revision is the same as for an ordinary law. 
The maximum is 15,000 in Berne. Two cantons require a periodi- 
cal vote on revision, rural Basel once in twelve years, Geneva once 
in fifteen. The distinction between amendment and revision is 
often not made clear, the former always being called partial, the 
latter total revision. Ordinarily, the question first voted upon is, 
Shall there be a revision of the constitution? and, if this is de- 
cided affirmatively, the revised constitution or the amended articles 
are voted upon for acceptance or rejection at a later date. In 
some states the revision is made by the assembly, in others, by a 
constitutional convention, while in a number, together with the 
preliminary question of revision, the people vote also on the ques- 
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tion of whether assembly or convention shall revise. The as- 
sembly is dissolved and a new one elected after every revision in 
Thurgau and Schaffhausen, and also in Lucerne, Zug, and Solo- 
thurn when the revision is begun by popular initiative. Three of 
these states even go to the absurd extreme of vacating every 
official position in the state, Schaffhausen, however, mercifully 
exempting clergy and teachers from the operation of this clean 
sweep. 

Amendment or revision is easy and correspondingly frequent. 
Since the publication of the official collection of all constitutions 
in force, January 1, 1880, nine cantons have adopted new ones, 
and most of the others have made more or less extensive altera- 
tions. It is, therefore, difficult for a foreign student to feel confi- 
dent that his knowledge of the subject is up to date. 

Historically and logically, the cantons precede the Confedera- 
tion; and both referendum and initiative originated in the can- 
tons, and have been there more fully developed than in the federal 
constitution, though it is naturally the latter which has attracted 
most attention outside of Switzerland. 

Prior to the present constitution of 1874 neither referendum 
nor initiative existed in federal matters, except that the constitu- 
tion itself, or alterations therein, required the sanction of the 
‘ people and the cantons. Under the present constitution the right 
of initiative exists for changes in the constitution, and a faculta- 
tive referendum for all federal laws. 

A proposal to revise the constitution, if made by either house of 
the federal assembly, the other refusing its concurrence, or if made 
by 50,000 citizens, must be submitted to the people, the question 
being simply: Shall the constitution be revised? If the vote is 
affirmative, the assembly is dissolved, and a new one elected which 
proceeds with the revision. If, however, the initiative is in the 
assembly itself, and both houses agree, they proceed as with ordi- 
nary legislation, subject, of course, to final popular sanction. 

Before 1891 the preliminary question was always revision, pure 
and simple. No distinction was made between a proposal to 
wholly recast the instrument and the most trifling amendment, nor 
could the popular initiative take the form of proposing any par- 
ticular change. An amendment of 1891 authorized a demand for 
partial revision ; that is to say, amendment. 50,000 citizens may 
now demand either total revision or any alteration, and in the 
latter case may present their proposition in general terms or 
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submit the proposed article in formal shape. When the assembly 
disapproves of the proposal, it may present for simultaneous vote 
an alternative proposal or a recommendation for the rejection of 
the plan. 

In all cases the final taking effect of an amendment is deter- 
mined by its acceptance by a majority of all citizens taking part in 
the vote, and also a majority of the cantons, the vote of the people 
of a canton being taken as the vote of the canton, and the so-called 
half-cantons being counted as casting each one-half of a vote. 

Like the initiative in constitutional matters, the facultative refer- 
endum for all other federal laws was introduced by the constitu- 
tion of 1874. According to Article 89 federal laws must be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people if the demand is made by 30,000 
citizens having the right to vote, or by eight cantons. The same 
is true, as already noted, with respect to resolutions of generally 
obligatory character, unless declared urgent by the assembly. In 
practice the demand for referendum is never made by the cantons. 
The difficulties of procedure make this provision a dead letter. 

The demand must be made within ninety days from the official 
publication of the act. The vote is determined by valid ballots 
cast, without reference to the number voting nor to the vote in the 
several cantons. It has, in fact, happened in several’ instances 
that a law has been approved and put in force, though the peoples 
of a majority of the cantons voted adversely, which would have de- 
feated the proposal, had it been for a modification of the consti- 
tution. ¢é 

The subject of the practical working of these institutions is 
much more interesting than the dry details of constitutional law ; 
but, unfortunately, it is more difficult to give any definite informa- 
tion on this matter. Opinion remains divided in Switzerland 
itself, after trial nearly as much as before trial, as to whether the 
results are admirable or the reverse. Only a few points are clear, 
one of which is that, as regards law-making, at least, the referen- 
dum is rather a conservative institution than otherwise; and 
another is that the quantity of law-making is thereby diminished, 
which in itself is no small gain. It is not an uncommon thing for 
a Swiss canton to escape the addition of a single act to the statute 
book in the course of a year, although none think it necessary to 
prevent their legislators meeting annually or oftener. During the 
twenty-one years, from the adoption of the federal constitution to 
the end of 1894, thirty-one measures have been put to vote of the 
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whole people.* Of these, thirteen have been accepted, eighteen 
rejected. Of the thirty-one, twelve were proposals for amendment 
of the constitution, and of these seven were accepted, so that of 
laws for which the referendum was demanded just over two-thirds 
were rejected. 

Some of these votes are without especial interest, but others are 
instructive. Thus several, especially of the earlier ones, indicate 
a strong states-rights feeling and a willingness to minimize the 
federal power. This is always observable in the Catholic cantons 
and in those where Romance languages are spoken. So with 
respect to two laws for the unification of the rules governing the 
suffrage and the political rights of citizens, both rejected by the 
people ; and a proposal to amend the constitution by striking out 
the prohibition of the death penalty, which was carried, less on 
account of a desire to reintroduce capital punishment than of a 
desire to allow the cantons to do as they pleased in the matter. 
A later proposal to allow of the transfer of criminal cases from 
cantonal courts to the federal tribunal when, in consequence of 
political agitation, confidence in thé independence or impartiality 
of the cantonal courts is shaken, was defeated by a large majority. 
Sometimes the result has evidently been determined by other 
considerations than the merits of the law itself. Thus between 
1879 and 1885 eight proposals were voted upon, and all were 
rejected, though one or two at least were pretty certainly not 
defeated on their own demerits, the principal reasons being gen- 
eral dissat#faction with the assembly and the unpopularity of 
certain measures which helped to drag down unoffending ones, 
submitted at the same time. Occasionally, an act which has been 
once or twice rejected has been finally accepted with slight modi- 
fication, or as in the case of the law concerning the tax on those 
exempted from military service, even allowed to become law with- 
out demand made for referendum. 

A proposal voted upon in 1880 illustrates the working of the old 
rule restricting the popular initiative to the question of revision of 
the constitution. The demand actually presented was that Article 
39 should be amended so as to give to the Confederation the 
monopoly of issuing bank-notes. This demand was, however, de- 
clared inadmissible ; and the only question put to vote was, Shall 
the constitution be revised? Nevertheless, the voters understood 
themselves to be voting on the question of the bank-note mo- 


- * Possibly some recent ones have escaped my notice. 
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nopoly, although the assembly would nct have been bound by an 
affirmative vote to revise in that particular way. This case also 
illustrates the likelihood of a change of opinion ; for, while it was 
rejected by more than two to one, the same proposal was carried 
eleven years later by a considerable majority. The second time, 
however, the question was presented as a definite proposition. 

Several recent votes are particularly worth notice for various 
reasons. 

In 1891 a proposal that the Confederation should purchase the 
central railway was voted down by an enormous majority. Mr. 
Welti, then president of the Confederation, and at the same time 
minister of posts and railways, who had actively pushed the pro- 
posed purchase, resigned in consequence of its defeat. Prior to 
this no minister had considered an adverse vote as involving his 
retirement, the parliamentary system being as unknown in Switzer- 
land as here. If this example were to become a precedent, which, 
however, ‘seems unlikely, it might involve changes in Swiss politi- 
cal practice of far-reaching consequences. 

A proposal for constitutional amendment made in 1893 is inter- 
esting in two ways. Since the popular initiative is restricted to 
changes in the constitution, the natural result has followed of 
enactment into the constitution of law which is not at all constitu- 
tional in character. The proposition in this instance was for an 
amendment prohibiting the slaughter of cattle for food according 
to the Jewish ritual. In spite of the disapproval of the federal as- 
sembly, the measure, which was dictated by race hatred rather 
than by any sentiment of humanity, was carried by a majority of 
over 70,000. 

Two votes passed in 1894 were more creditable to the Swiss 
people. The first was on a proposal, also from popular initiative, 
that there should be distributed to the cantons from the federal 
treasury out of the customs receipts a sum equal to two francs per 
inhabitant. The object of the plan was to weaken the central 
government; but it was too extreme for even Swiss particularism, 
and was defeated by more than 200,000 majority. The second 
proposal, also a product of popular initiative, originating with the 
socialists, demanded the addition to the constitution of a guarantee 
of sufficiently remunerated labor to every Swiss citizen. The ex- 
aggerated fears of its opponents proved groundless ; for the scheme 
was rejected by the enormous majority of 230,000, and for the first 
time in the history of the referendum not one canton voted in favor 
of the proposal. 
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Where the referendum is obligatory for all laws, the proportion 
of rejections’is of course smaller than where it is facultative; but 
it is sufficiently large to prove how real a check it is on the 
assembly. Of the 131 measures relating to cantonal affairs which 
were voted on in Ziitich during the twenty years following the 
adoption of the constitution of 1869, eighty-nine were accepted, and 
forty-two were rejected by the people. 

A question of much importance is, How large a proportion of 
the people take their civic duties seriously enough to vote on the 
questions submitted to them? The number, of course, varies with 
the varying amount of popular interest in particular measures ; but, 
on the average, it is for the Confederation about sixty per cent. of 
the whole number of citizens entitled to vote. In Ziirich, during © 
the twenty years just mentioned, the number of valid ballots cast 
averaged almost exactly sixty-three per cent. of the whole number 
of voters. Obviously, the decision is commonly given by a 
minority of the whole electorate. These percentages are, how- 
ever, larger than they would be if every voter were free to abstain, 
Many cantons declare voting a duty, and some back up the decla- 
ration by fining those who fail in this duty. In Ziirich this is regu- 
lated by the communes, so that some of the citizens are free to 
remain away from the polls, while others abstain at their peril. 
One result of the compulsory law is seen in the large proportion 
of blank ballots cast. In Ziirich it is often the case that more 
than twenty per cent., and sometimes more than thirty per cent., 
of the ballots are blank. 

Napoleon I. made a characteristic use of the reluctant voters. 
The constitution of 1802, which he pressed upon the not too 
eager Swiss, was submitted for acceptance or rejection to the vote 
of the people. In round numbers 72,000 voted for acceptance, 
92,000 for rejection. Plebiscites under the Bonapartes, however, 
always gave the proper result. On the principle that silence gives 
consent 167,000 citizens who had abstained from voting were 
added to the affirmative side, and the new constitution began its 
brief career with a very satisfactory majority. 














